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PREFACE 


This book was first published in 1885 and contained Plato’s 
Apology and Crito. Its editor, Professor Louis Dyer, subsequently 
removed his residence to England. When the editors of the Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors determined last year to issue a new 
edition, Professor Dyer felt that he was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the changes in conditions of collegiate instruction in Greek 
that have occurred in America during the past twenty years to 
undertake the task, and committed it to Professor Seymour. 

The new edition contains, in addition to the Apology and Crito, 
extracts from Plato’s Phaedo and Symposium and from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. Professor Seymour rewrote the introduction and the 
commentary on the first two dialogues, and added a commentary on 
the extracts and a vocabulary. The book was practically finished 
and nearly all in type before his death. 

The editors of the College Series had hoped that Professor Dyer, 
who had long known Professor Seymour intimately, would write 
the preface to the new edition. His illness and sudden death pre- 
vented this, and the sad duty has fallen to me, the friend of both 
these scholars for many years, to make this simple record of the 


part borne by each of them in the authorship of this book. 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE 
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INTRODUCTION 


eee stands at the very head and source of the history of 
philosophy in the modern sense. Not that all the ideas and the 
results of the researches of the earlier sages have come to naught, 
but for the most part they affect the later world_only m 
through Socrates and Plato.1_ Socrates was the first to introduce 


scientific inductive argumentation, to form universal conceptions, 


to require precise definitions, and to study the principles of ethics. 
Formal logic began with him. Not that men before Socrates did not 
observe and reason, and define or describe, and take thought for 


virtue, but they had not studied carefully the laws of thought or 
t ional foundations of virtuous actions. Socrates was far from 


simply preaching the morality of his age and city. He insisted on 


an intellectual basis for moral principles. He would not separate 
knowledge from right action. The man who knows what is right, 
according to Socrates, will always do what is right. He who does 
what is right, however, without clear knowledge, is in danger at 
any moment of going wrong, and Socrates compares him to a blind 


man going along the right path. So Socrates contrasted knowledge 


(émurryjpn) With right opinion (4767s défa). Before Socrates, thinkers 


confused many matters which ought to be separated, and vainly hoped 
to gain one general solution for all problems. ~ 


1 See Zeller’s Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie. The English translation 
is convenient : Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Philosophy, London, 1881, 2 vols. ; Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools, 1885; Plato and the Older Academy, 1876. See also 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy and Bakewell’s Source Book in Ancient Phi- 
losophy, 1907. The most complete collection of the remains of the works of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers is Diels’s Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1903, 
of which a second edition is appearing. Convenient is Fairbanks’s The First 
Philosophers of Greece, an edition and translation of the remaining fragments of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, N.Y., 1898. See also Pater’s Plato and Platonism, 
1893. 2 Aristotle, Met. 1078 b. 
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2. Only by a severe effort can we put ourselves approximately in 
the place of the pre-Socratic philosophers, so as in a measure to have 
their point of view and understand their problems. Most of them 
had no schools and made no propaganda for their beliefs, and left no 
writings, and we have little definite knowledge of their systems. 
Many of their sayings which have been preserved seem to us darkly 
enigmatical, and, as they are stated, most of their investigations and 
theories appear to us futile, although in some matters they have 
curiously anticipated the very latest scientific thought. In general, 
the results of their speculations seem strange to modern minds. 
Fortunately we do not need to know and understand the views of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers in order to understand Plato’s report of 
Socrates’s defense before his judges. Plato seldom refers distinctly 
to his predecessors, — not to speak of quoting from them, — and Soc- 
rates introduced no philosophical questions in his speech to the court. 
To determine the indebtedness of Socrates and Plato to their prede- 
cessors is an interesting problem, but it does not concern us here. 
At present we need to remember only that the germs of all later sys- 
tems of philosophy appear in the thoughts 2e Platonic Socrates. 

3. The Seven Sages? or Wise Men_of Greece were not philoso- 
phers_at_all, in the modern_sense. They were men of affairs, not. 
of speculation. The traditions which we have in regard to them do 
not agree in every point, but are harmonious in representing them 
as rulers filled with practical wisdom. The wise Solon himself was 
neither a metaphysician nor a psychologist. He was a law-giver, and 
his thoughts were directed primarily toward means for securing a 
law-abiding and united spirit in the minds of the people of Athens. 
All the others of the Seven, according to Cicero, were rulers of their 
states, with the single exception of Thales, and he also, as Herodotus 
tells us, gave attention to political measures. The Seven Sages were 
said to have dedicated to Apollo at Delphi wise sayings, as an offer- 
ing of their thoughts, —as Know thyself (yv@0. cavrév), Moderation 


l Totvrwyv hy cal Oars 6 Miryjows cai Merraxds 6 Mutidnvatos cal Blas 6 Ipenveds 
ral Dorwv 6 nuérepos kal KredBovdos 6 Alvdios kal Mvowv 6 Xnvets, cat &Bdouos ev 
rovTos éhéyero Aaxedaudvios Xikwyv, Plato, Prot. 343 a. Cf. Hi omnes praeter 
Milesium Thalem civitatibus suis praefuerunt, Cicero, de Orat. iii. 34. 
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in all things, Nothing to excess (udev dyav), Ruin is near to surety- 
ship (éyyva, répa 8 ara). Of these the last is as severely practical 
as “ He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it, and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure” (Proverbs xi. 15). The first two seem 
particularly Athenian, and were attributed to Solon. yO6. cavrév 
appears to have been the favorite maxim of Socrates: every man 
should learn what are his true powers and capacities, in order that 
he may undertake the work which is best fitted to his nature, — 
turning aside both from inferior occupations and from undertakings 
which are beyond his strength. Few faults seemed to Socrates worse — 
than that of thinking one’s self to know what he does not know 
(Ap. 21 ¢, 29b). When aman has learned what he can do, and what 
he cannot do, he is already well on the way to become most useful 
and most happy. These precepts clearly were not philosophical 
maxims in the modern sense, but wholly practical. 

4. The term philosopher, lover of wisdom (¢iAS6codos) was not of 
early use in Greece. It does not appear in extant Greek literature 
until the fourth century B.c., in the works of Plato and Xenophon, 
—though the verb derived from it is found earlier in two notable 
passages, but not in a technical sense. Plato uses his influence to 
keep diAocodos from becoming a technical term, by employing syno- 
nyms. In his writings, diAdcodos seldom should be translated by 
philosopher. More frequently it ae ees after truth. Wis- 
dom, truth, and reality are equivalents to Plato. Homer does not 
use the later adjective for wise (coor), and has wisdom (codia, O 412) 
but once, and then of the art of a ship-builder. In the poems of 
Pindar, early in the fifth century B.c., the term wise is applied 
particularly to the poets, and wisdom is poetic skill or poesy. This 
use is continued even in the time of Plato and Xenophon.’ 

1The Lydian king Croesus has heard much of the wisdom of Solon, and 
of his extensive travels @iocodéwv, Herodotus i. 80. In his Funeral Oration 
(Thucydides ii. 40), Pericles says pi\ocopoduev dvev padaxlas, which Jowett trans- 
lates We cultivate the mind without loss of manliness. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 295, év re copots, among the singers; Pyth.i. 12, duptre Aaroléa 
copla, because of the song of the son of Leto; Plato, Rep. 865, ds dydodcl jor of 
cogol, as the poets show to me; Xen. An. i. 2. 8, évrabOa déyerar Amrd\Nwy exder- 
pat Mapovay uxjoas épifovrd ot rept codplas, when he vied with him in musical skill. 
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5. The most noted group of pre-Socratic philosophers is known as 
the Ionian School, although no one of them had a school er was a 
teacher in the technical sense. Asia Minor was the home and birth- 
place of many ideas, as well as of the Homeric poems. Sappho and 
Alcaeus sung on Lesbos, and Anacreon was born on Teos. Heca- 
taeus, the predecessor of Herodotus and the most important of the 
logographers or chroniclers, lived at Miletus. Men’s minds were 
active in that whole region, and we are not surprised to find this the 
home of the earliest Greek philosophy. Thales of Miletus has been 
recognized as the earliest philosopher. His time is fixed as early 
in the sixth century, if we accept both the statement of Herodotus 
(i. 74) that he predicted the eclipse of the sun which occurred at the 
time of a battle between the Lydians and the Medes, and also 
the computations of astronomers and chronologists that this was 
on May 28, 585 n.c. He is reported to have been a man of political 
and practical sagacity, though an old anecdote is told of a maid- 
servant’s laughing at him for falling into a well while he was occu- 
pied with observing the heavens. His chief interest seems to have 
been in astronomy and the origin of the world. He believed water 
to be the first principle of the universe. — Only a few sayings are pre- 
served of Anaximander of Miletus, who was born about 610 B.c. In 
his system, no material thing, but the infinite and eternal, was the first 
principle of the universe. “The earth is a heavenly body, controlled 
by no other power, and keeping its position because it is at the same 
distance from all things.” “ Animals came into being through vapors 
raised by the sun.” “Man came into being from another animal, 
the fish.” To Anaximander was ascribed by some the invention of 
the sun-dial and of maps. — Anaximenes of Miletus, a follower of 
Anaximander, in the latter part of the sixth century B.c., believed 
air to be the first principle of the universe. — Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
at the opening of the fifth century B.c., was called “the obscure,” 
and he seems to deserve the name. His sayings are full of apparent 
contradictions. “All things are in motion” (advyra fet), and yet 
“All things are one.” A man cannot to-day cross the river which 
he crossed yesterday; the man has changed, and the river has 
changed, — it is another man who crosses another stream. — The last 
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gréat philosopher of the Ionian School was Anaxagoras (Ap. 26 d) 
of Clazomenae, near Smyrna, who lived in Athens after the Persian 
Wars, and was on intimate terms with Pericles and Euripides, but 
was accused of atheism, probably by the opponents of Pericles. 
After about thirty years of residence there, be left Athens and went 
to Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, where he died about 428 .c. He 
believed in a primal matter, which formed a sort of chaos, first prin- 
ciples infinite in number, until mind (vods) came and brought order 
into the universe. The Apology refers to his views of the sun and 
the moon (26 d). 

6. Of all pre-Socratic philosophers, no other had so many personal 
followers, who formed a distinct sect, with peculiar practices as well 
as peculiar doctrines, as Pythagoras of Samos, who lived in Crotona 
during the latter half of the sixth century p.c. Of his life and teach- 
ings little is known with precision. Not only did he leave no writ- 
ings of his own, but Philolaus, a contemporary of Socrates (cf. Phaedo 
61 d), was said to be the first Pythagorean to publish a philosophi- 
cal work. Plato refers frequently to doctrines which are known to 
be Pythagorean, but he names Pythagoras but once (Rep. 600 a), 
aud Aristotle names him only about ten times. His travels were 
extensive, and his most important activity was in the Greek colonies 
(Magna Graccia) of Italy. Around no other Greek have more numer- 
ous and more curious fables gathered. Jn later times he was supposed 
to have had supernatural powers. His followers formed an associa- 
tion for a common life, with many ascetic practices, among which 
was abstinence from flesh food and from beans. Pythagoras taught 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the passing of the soul from one 
body to another. Thus, tradition said that Pythagoras claimed to 
have taken part in the Trojan War, in the body of the Trojan 
Euphorbus. Most notable scientifically, and most difficult for a lay- 
man to comprehend, were Pythagoras’s studies in numbers as affect- 
ing the universe. “Number was the first principle.” “The first 
principles of number are the first principles of all things.” 

7. The Eleatic School was named from its home, Velia (’EAéa) in 
Lucania, in western Italy. Its founder was Xenophanes of Colophon, 
a somewhat younger contemporary of Pythagoras. Of the didactic 
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poems of Xenophanes considerable fragments are extant, — very 
largely, however, of a theological character. He did not believe in 
anthropomorphic gods, and said that if cattle and horses had hands 
and could paint, they would represent the gods as in the form of 
cattle or horses. He objected also strenuously to the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, as ascribing to the gods deeds which are counted 
lawless for men. He uttered a noted tirade also against the glory 
which was given to athletes. To him, earth and water seem to have 
been first principles, and the source of all things. All things, in his 
view, are really one. Thus Xenophanes was the original Monist. — 
But the unity of all Being was apprehended still more definitely by 
Parmenides, his successor. “The all is alone, unmoved.” “The first 
principle is one, unmoved.” More than one hundred and fifty verses 
are extant of Parmenides’s poem on Nature (epi Bicews), but these, 
too, are not easy of comprehension. He visited Athens in his old 
age, when Socrates was a youth, and the two talked together then. — 
Parmenides’s follower Zeno (not the Stoic of that name) was called 
the inventor of Dialectic. Only four brief quotations from his works 
are extant, but tradition has preserved the memory of his ingenious 
arguments to disprove the possibility of motion and to demonstrate 
that the swift-footed Achilles could never overtake a tortoise. Plato 
(Phaedrus 261d) makes Socrates refer to Zeno as the Palamedes 
who can make his hearers believe the same things to be both like 
and unlike, both one and many, and both at rest and in motion. 

8. Empedocles of Agrigentum in Sicily, born early in the fifth 
century B.c., was the first to assume four primary elements, the 
“elements” of ordinary modern speech, — earth, water, air, fire. 
About four hundred and fifty verses remain of his poem on Nature, 
in quotations made by other authors. In certain matters he was 
followed by his contemporary Leucippus, the founder of the Atomist 
philosophy, of whose works only two brief sentences remain, and 
whose views are best known through his follower, the “laughing 
philosopher,’ Democritus of Abdera in Thrace, the birthplace of 
Protagoras. 

9. The gist of pre-Socratic thought on life and the world can- 
not be condensed satisfactorily into a few paragraphs. But clearly 
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the early thinkers of Greece were striving to solve great problems 
before the preliminary problems had been solved, before adequate 
observations had been made or suitable instruments had been pre- 
pared. Their studies had slight connection with ordinary life, though 
Xenophanes and Democritus pronounce admirable maxims. The 


as kt ‘ i INEM la! ri 5, as Cicero dec! A jt Zi us V 4. 10), 


amen: Socrates autem primus Philosophiam devocavit e 
caelo, et in urbibus conlocavit, et in domus etiam intro- 
duxit et coégit de vita et moribus rebusque bonis et 
malis quaerere. In his youth Socrates seems to have been inter- 
ested in the problems of natural science (Phaedo 96 a), but he was 
dissatisfied with the failure to attain any definite result. Xenophon 
(see Mem. i. 1. 14 f.) says that Socrates called attention to the wide 
difference of opinion between the Monists and the Atomists, between 
Heraclitus, who asserted that all things were in motion, and Zeno 
who argued that nothing could move, and to the lack of practical 
results attained by the physicists; and he gives a list of the themes 
which most interested Socrates, — what is pious, what is impious, 
what is bravery, what is a city, etc. The answers to these last ques- 
tions would affect immediately the life of men. The Xenophontic 
Socrates was intensely pragmatic, to use a modern term. Though 
his discussions were theoretical, each had a practical bearing. On 
the other hand, no more than a modern scientist would Plato have 
accepted as valid the criticism of lack of tangible results. The study 
of astronomy is not useless because our knowledge does not enable 
us to regulate the movements of the heavenly bodies, nor can we 
condemn a science as hopeless because its doctors disagree. 

10. The inquiries of the philosophers with regard to the universe 
were considered by some to have atheistic tendencies, since in early 
times the Greeks were prone to assign every natural phenomenon to 
divine agency. The question at the opening of the J/iad is charac- 
teristic: “Who brought the two together in strife?” So in the 
Clouds, when the Aristophanic Socrates is made to deny the exist- 
ence of Zeus, old Strepsiades promptly replies, “ Why, who sends 
rain, then ?” —implying the necessity of a personal agent. The 
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scientists left to the gods much less to do than the divinities had 
done, according to the old beliefs, and thus in a measure they seemed 
to doaway with the gods. Socrates appears to speak as if the theory 
were absurd that the sun is a stone, and the moon is earth (Ap. 26 d), 
but he is speaking playfully in this passage. How far he agreed 
with Anaxagoras, no one can say, but he was probably not behind 
the best physicists of his time. 

11. Just as dirdcodos was chosen at first, doubtless, as a more 
modest epithet than codds, so Sophist seems to have meant originally 
a seeker after wisdom, as a Hellenist is one who walks in the ways 
of the Hellenes, or speaks their language. In the early part of the 
fifth century B.c., the word had no unpleasant associations, as it 
appears in literature; certainly it did not have the special meaning 
of “ captious or fallacious reasoner.” The Titan Prometheus is called 
a sophist (contriver, Aesch. Prom. 62). The term was applied to all 
poets and musicians (Athenaeus 632¢). The Seven Sages were 
called sophists by the orator Isocrates (xv. 235). The historian 
Herodotus calls Solon and Pythagoras sophists. Not only the 
comic poet Aristophanes but also the orator Aeschines (i. 173) calls 
Socrates a sophist, and doubtless public opinion justified this epithet. 


In a notable chapter of his History of Greece, Grote showed that the 
sophists had been maligned, — that they forméta “profession rathe 

than a sect, with varied_aims and tastes and methods. They were 
the only professional teachers in Greece above the grade of the ele- 
mentary schools, and the dignity of their position is shown by their 
association with the best men of the state. The enormous develop- 
ment of the democratic states of Greece in culture, wealth, and 
power gave new importance to the arts which fitted men for leader- 
ship. The difference between the rhetoricians and the sophists does 
not seem to have been great or clear, though some of the rhetori- 
clans are represented as despising the sophists. Ina playful passage 
of the Gorgias, Socrates says that the art of the sophist is related 
to that of the legislator as the art of the rhetorician is to that of the 
judge (Gorg. 465). Some of the rhetoricians were inclined to in- 
clude all learning in their art. If they were to teach their pupils to 
speak they must give them some knowledge of the matters on which 
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they were to speak; and if a man was to be ready, like Gorgias, at 
a moment’s notice to speak on any subject, he must know something 
about everything. In other words, according to its votaries, rhetoric 
included all other arts and should be the queen of all. This was 
essentially the claim which was made by the sophists for their art. 
Both rhetoricians and sophists took pay for their instruction, and 
both sought to fit their pupils for public life in Greece. So far as 
this is concerned, scholars of to-day cannot criticise them. But the 
sophists, like the rhetoricians, gave more attention to manner than 
to matter. The chief end of both was to persuade, to please, and to 
teach how to please. In general they worked for immediate results, 
and cared less for objective truth than for the subjective appearance 
of truth, —less to be right than to seem right. To win the suit in 
the court and to gain the majority of votes in the public Assembly 
were the ends at which rhetoric aimed, and the sophists were satis- 
fied with teaching the code of morality which existed in Greece. 
They sought for it no higher or firmer basis than its approval by 
the people. “Man was the measure of all things” according to 
Protagoras, and, as in the old Homeric days, custom made right. To 
them justice was what seemed just to the masses who had never 
seen justice itself. Their discussions tended to give skill in dialec- 
tics rather than to rouse men to search for truth. But we must 
remember that we have no picture of the work of the Sophists from 
one of their own number. The student of Plato needs to bear in 
mind that Gorgias and Protagoras would have appeared to posterity 
in a better light if they themselves had composed the dialogues in 
which they are presented. 

12. Protagoras of Abdera in Thrace, Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias 
of Elis are the best known of the sophists in the narrower sense. 
Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
opposite Byzantium, were rhetoricians of high importance in the 
development of the art of oratory, but were often classed with the 
sophists. Whether Euenus of Paros (4p. 20 b) was more of a poet 
or a sophist, we cannot say. These all were contemporaries of 
Socrates, — Protagoras and Gorgias being about ten years older 
than he. Though from different lands, all found Athens their most 
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pleasant and profitable place of sojourn. Nowhere else was so much 
interest shown in their displays of technical skill. Protagoras, as 
we learn from the Platonic dialogue called by his name (317 c¢), 
frankly called himself a sophist, and according to Aristotle (et. 
1402 a 25) did not shrink from saying that he “made the worse 
appear the better reason.” He might be called the earliest Greek 
grammarian, for he was the first, so far as we know, to observe crit- 
ically the genders of nouns and the tenses of verbs. The first dis- 
tinction of Greek verbal moods of which we learn_is his criticism on 
the first verse of Homer’s liad, — pjvw dede, Pea, — where he said 
the optative should have been used, to express a wish, a prayer, not 
a command, which might not be addressed to a divinity. Prodicus, 
on the other hand, was something of a lexicographer, being particu- 
larly nice in his choice of words, and studying to distinguish appai- 
ent synonyms. Hippias claimed encyclopedic knowledge, and, like 
Gorgias, allowed his hearers to choose the theme on which he should 
speak. He was an astronomer, also, and a diplomat. And once he 
appeared at Olympia in array which was all the work of his own 
hands: he had made his ring, and engraved the seal; he had made 
his strigil and oil-flask, and his shoes, and had woven his clothing, 
— including a belt which was woven in an intricate Persian pattern. 
Gorgias came to Athens first as an ambassador from Leontini, in 
427 s.c., and his eloquence aroused enthusiastic admiration. That 
Gorgias not only composed such florid rhetorical exercises as are 
extant in his Helene and Palamedes, but also discussed ethical 
themes, is shown by the question of Meno, the Thessalian, addressed 
to Socrates on the remark that he had never met any one who knew 
what virtue is, — “ Did you not meet Gorgias when he was here, and 
did he not seem to you to know what virtue is?” (Meno 71c¢). In 
the Protagoras (312 a), the youthful Hippocrates, who is greatly 
interested in Protagoras, and earnestly wishes to learn from him, 
is represented as blushing at the thought of himself becoming a pro- 
fessional sophist. His admiration for the master shows that he 
shrinks from becoming a technical sophist chiefly because of the 
Athenian prejudice against any occupation of wage-earners. The 
Athenians did not distinguish very clearly and broadly, for instance, 
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between the social position and pay of a sculptor and those of 
an ordinary stone-cutter. British society of a century ago could 
show analogous prejudices against trade and the profession of a 
physician. 

13. No name of classical antiquity is better known to modern 
readers than that of Socrates, and his face and form were very 
familiar to the populace at Athens. He was constantly to be seen 
in public places, where he would meet as many young men as pos- 
sible,’ and he attracted attention apart from his words and his dress. 
He was not possessed of ideal Greek beauty. He was rather short, 
and had a bald head, a pot-belly, a broad flat nose, prominent eyes, 
and large lips. Alcibiades (see Symp. 215 b) compares him to such 
a figure of Silenus as was often sold as a shrine at the statuary 
shops, —a satyr in form, but when opened disclosing a beautiful 
figure of a divinity. His baldness was concealed by no hat, and he 
wore but a single garment, and went barefoot in both summer and 
winter, — though on occasion he would go to a feast in the garb of 
a gentleman. He did not object to good food or to good clothes, but 
he was satisfied with what was convenient. He was neither a medi- 
aeval saint nor a Hebrew prophet. One evening, according to an anec- 
dote, he was observed to be strolling on the street, and was asked 
what he was doing; he replied that he was collecting sauce for sup- 
per, le. he was getting an appetite which should serve as sauce. His 
physical powers were unusual, as is shown clearly by the account of 
his behavior on the campaign in Thrace (see Symp. 219 e), where 
his comrades watched him stand a whole night through, in medita- 
tion on some problem which had come before his mind, and where 
his bare feet seemed to be less disturbed by snow and ice than were 
the feet of his comrades, though these were well encased in cloths 
and skins. According to Alcibiades, he could drink more wine than 
any one else without being affected by it. Socrates was fortunate in 
his powers of physical endurance, and he adapted himself easily to 
all circumstances and all persons. Probably Diogenes the cynic re- 
garded himself as a true follower of Socrates in his disregard of the 
courtesies and decencies of life, and Epicurus found in the sayings 

1 Ap. 17 c, Xen. Mem. i. 1. 10. 
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of Socrates what agreed with his ideas of pleasure, while Plato, keep- 
ing the golden mean, was sure that he was maintaining the spirit of 
his master in his beautiful mansion. 

14. Of the family of Socrates we hear very little. He once speaks 
of himself as of the family of Daedalus, but jestingly, simply as a 
stone-cutter or sculptor, in which occupation he followed his father 
Sophroniscus, who was a friend of Lysimachus, son of Aristides the 
Just, and so of good connections. His mother, Phaenarete, was a 
midwife, and he compares with her employment his own work in 
assisting at the birth of ideas. How long he practiced his profession 
or trade of sculptor, no one knows, for Plato and Xenophon never 
make him refer to his early life. In it he gained no special repute, 
and we do not know even whether we should call him a stone-cutter 
or a sculptor. He nowhere claims or shows special artistic tastes or 
powers, nor even special fondness for illustrations drawn from the 
occupation of sculptor. So he mentions none of his own works of 
this kind. At the entrance to the Athenian Acropolis, Pausanias, in 
the time of Hadrian, saw a group of draped Graces, said to be the work 
of Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. Such a group has been found at 
Athens, but of an earler period, so that the conjecture is offered 
that either the group was wrongly ascribed to Socrates, or perhaps 
he made a copy of the work which has been preserved.!. We should 
be greatly interested to know what part, if any, he had in the seulp- 
tures of the Parthenon or in the exquisite carving of the Erechtheum. 
The Parthenon was completed when he was thirty-one years old, and 
most of the young stone-cutters of Athens in his time must have 
had part in this work. 

15. At the time of his trial, in the spring of 399 B.c., Socrates 


ye was seventy years of age (Ap. 17d). So he was born in 469 B.c., — 
j see years after the battle of Plataea, three years after Aeschylus 


presented his play of the Persians, and eleven years before Aeschy- 
lus presented his Agamemnon. He was in the strength of his young 
manhood at the time when Pericles was at the height of his influ- 
ence and Athens enjoyed her greatest glory of power. We learn 
that he was at the siege of Potidaea (about 432 B.c.), where he 


1See Frazer, Pausanias ii, p. 268. 
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saved the life of Alcibiades; in the battle of Amphipolis, ten years 
later; and in the battle at Delium, 424 B.c. (Symp. 221 a). Alci- 
biades said that the prize for bravery which was awarded to him- 
self was deserved by Socrates, and that Socrates’s manner on the 
retreat from Delum was just that which was his wont on the streets 
of Athens. Doubtless Socrates had part in many another military 
affair of the early ten years of the Peloponnesian War, but the 
records of this military service are lost. 
16. The name of Socrates’s wife, Xanthippe, is familiar to all. 
hey had three sons (dp. 34 d, Phaedo 116 b), — Lamprocles, Soph- 
roniscus (named for the grandfather), and Menexenus, of whom the 
two latter were still children at the death of their father. Of these 
sons nothing is known, except that (according to. Xenophon, JJem. 
uu. 2), Lamprocles could not endure his mother’s temper, and was 
rebuked for this by Socrates, with a reminder of all that Xanthippe 
had done and borne for him in the past, as well as of her undoubted 
present love for her child. Nothing is known of Xanthippe’s family, 
either. She was much younger than her husband, as is made certain 
by the age of her children at his death, and clearly she was not in 


' sympathy with his vocation. Probably they were not married in 


423 B.c., or Aristophanes would have delighted in introducing her 
in his comedy of the Clouds. Not understanding his search for 
truth, and seeing clearly that he had abandoned his work as a statu- 
ary and that he delighted in spending his time with idlers in the 
market-place, she, hke many others, thought him to be a lazy loafer, 
and was impatient that he did not work as a craftsman and make - 
better provision for his family. In the Symposium of Xenophon 
(ii. 10) she is said to have the worst temper of all the women in the 
world. That she was the second wife of Socrates, is very probable. 
Unsupported tradition spoke of Socrates as marrying Myrto, daugh- 
ter or granddaughter of Aristides the Just, for his second wife. Pos- 
sibly Myrto may have been his first wife, and on her death he may 
have married Xanthippe, but of this no exact record remains. What 
became of Xanthippe and the children on his death is not known. 
Doubtless Crito, Plato, and his other friends cared for them (cf. 
Crito 54 a). 
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17. Of the time when Socrates abandoned his craft, no indication 
is found. That he was interested in philosophical speculations in 
his youth, we should be ready to believe even without the express 
statements that he talked with Parmenides on the latter’s visit to 
Athens, and that he early had a great desire to learn the cause of 
natural phenomena. We read of no young men as specially asso- 
ciated with him before Critias and Alcibiades. Critias took no 
prominent part in Athenian politics until the latter half of the Pel- 
oponnesian War, but then became the leader of the Thirty Tyrants, 
so that we may suppose him to have been no older than Alcibiades, 
who was born about the middle of the fifth century B.c. So these 
two hardly came into connection with him before about 455 B.o. 
See § 23. But for the last thirty years of his hfe, at least, Socrates 
seems to have had no visible means of support. In a conversa- 
tion reported by Xenophon, he estimates his property as worth 
about five minas, —in round terms. $100 of silver, but with the pur- 
chasing power of about $500 in our time. He earnestly repudiates 
the charge of taking money in return for his instruction, but he 
must have received gifts from his friends. His only other source of 
income during the later years of his life, so far as we can see, was 
the insignificant fees for service as juryman, since fees for attend- 
ance on meetings of the popular Assembly seem to have been given 
first after the Peloponnesian War. For a tenth of one year, he was 
one of the prytanes, and received a drachma a day, but in purchas- 
ing power this amounted to little more than a modern dollar. A 
possible interpretation of the opening of his speech would de- 
clare that he had not served as juryman at all, — but we see no 
reason why he should have avoided this service, although his state- 
ment is more impressive if we suppose that he was a complete 
stranger to the manner of speaking in court. 

18. That Socrates was a brave and faithful citizen-soldier in time 
of war, we have seen. The only office of state that he ever held was 
that of senator, for one year (Ap. 32). In this office he had occa- 
sion to show his firm fidelity. He happened to be the presiding 
officer of the people on the day when (led by demagogues) popular 
indignation was roused against the naval commanders at Arginusae. 


a 
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These had gained a notable victory over the Spartan enemy, yet 
(prevented by a storm, as they said) had not taken up the dead bodies 
for burial, and the masses desired to sentence these commanders to 
death, —a trebly irregular procedure. In spite of the noisy threats 
of the people, Socrates refused to put the question to a vote. In the 


Apology, Socrates distinctly declares that a man at Athe les 
for the good of the people must labor in private rather than in pub- 


lic, — thus he excuses himself for taking no part in the public deliber- 
ations of the Assembly. In the Republic and the Gorgias he argues 
at length to the same end. 

19. The fact that Socrates remained in Athens during the eight 

, ponths’ rule of the Thirty Tyrants (405-404 8.c.), doubtless was used 
against him at his trial to prove that he was not a true friend of the 
democracy, the established government at Athens, and was brought 
into connection with his frank criticisms of the constitution of the 
State, in particular the use of the lot for the selection of public 
officers, and with the fact that Critias the leader of the Thirty 
Tyrants had been a follower of his. But Socrates at the time of 
the Thirty was sixty-five years old, and cannot have been of much 
importance as a hoplite. To say, as some have said, that Socrates 
criticised the principles of the democracy, but the leaders of the 
oligarchy, is epigrammatic, but not based on a firm foundation. 

20. The religion of Athens was_a state religion, and ritualistic 
rather than ethical. It was in charge of officials who were selected 
for no special holiness of character or spiritual ambitions, but simply 
for excellence as administrators. The religious function was to them 
much like any other public function, particularly since the Athenians 
were a very pious people and were inclined to consecrate secular 
affairs. That the dramatic representations and the athletic games 
were parts of religious festivals is well known. No body of dog- 
matic theology existed. The question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
was not raised. Sacrifices were to be paid to the gods after the man- 
ner of the fathers, and with this the requirements of religion were 
satisfied. In this matter, according to both Xenophon and Plato, 
Socrates was punctilious. Xenophon says that Socrates often was 
seen sacrificing on the public altars of the city, and often sacrificed 
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at home. So in the charge that Socrates does not believe in the gods 
in which the city believes, but in other new divinities (dp. 24 b), 
the stress must have been laid on the former rather than on the lat- 
ter clause. The introduction of a new divinity might be unpopular, 
—the worship of Mithras never gained such a footing in Athens as 
in Rome, — but it does not seem to have been illegal, if it did not 
interfere with any established worship. 

21. Socrates at times seems to speak as a monotheist, of God. 
More often he uses the language of his contemporaries, and speaks 
of the gods. Sometimes the change from the singular to the plural 
is made in a single sentence. God, deity, and the gods are equivalent 
terms to him. He did not accept the current myths with regard to 
Zeus, Cronus, and the rest of the Olympian company, in the sense 
in which the people generally believed them. lor instance, he re- 
fused to believe that the gods ever warred against each other, and 
that Zeus dethroned his father Cronus. Such stories he considered 
both blasphemous against the gods and injurious to the persons who 
believed them. The gods, he said, were good and truthful, and never 
could be the cause of evil, nor would they deceive men. In behalf of 
the gods, he was ready to surrender part of their power, and not to 
claim omnipotence for them, rather than to allow that evil could 
proceed from them. His disparaging words of the current stories of 
the gods, however, may have been understood by the masses as 
spoken disparagingly of the gods themselves. But his simple confi- 
dence in the gods was complete and unfailing. He believed that a 
good man is ever under the special care of the gods, and that no 
ill can befall him either in life or in death. The question of life or 
death was not a very serious matter for him then, since he was not to 
be separated from the loving presence of the gods. This confidence 
may account for the tone of the Apology, which is lighter. than we 
should expect in the speech of a man on trial for his life. 

22. On the gaudwoy of Socrates many treatises have been written. 
The reader should remember (what is often forgotten) that this 
word is strictly an adjective and not equivalent to demon or 8ai- 
pov, —a personality. From his boyhood Socrates was conscious of a 
divine influence within him, frequently checking him, even in minor 


. 
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matters, when he was about to act wrongly or unwisely, but never 
urging him forward. He calls it a voice (dwvy 31d, cf. 40 b) from 
the gods. His accuser seems to have made his language concerning 
it the ground for the charge of introducing new divinities.1 Zeller 
ealls it “a profound sense of a not uncommon prewpmenon, a? 

23. The earliest definite date that can be set for Socrates’s stim- 
ulating intercourse with young men is shortly before the death of 
Pericles (429 3.c.), if the story told by Xenophon is authentic 
(Mem. i. 2. 40). The youthful Alcibiades, then a ward of Pericles, 
engaged his guardian in a discussion on law, in which he entangled 
him in inconsistencies, until Pericles laughed and said that he too 
was skilled in that sort of discussion when he was young, and en- 
joyed it then. Alcibiades, we are told, finding himself superior in 
dialectics to the greatest statesman of Athens, no longer thought it 
necessary to follow Socrates. Plato, however, represents Alcibiades 
as a warm admirer of Socrates more than a dozen years later, just 
before the Sicilian Expedition (Symp. 215a). Of the relations 
between Socrates and Critias much less is said, and these clearly 
were not friends at the time of the rule of the Thirty. 


24. Socrates distinctly disavowed being any man’s teacher (Ap. 
BO A); and never spoke of his pupils, but_of his associates (oi 


He undertook to give no instruction, and disclaimed the 
ssession of any worthy knowledge. In this lay his crony,—he 
Aiming to possess less than he really had. His method was not to 
impart information so much as to rouse his interlocutor to seek this 
information for himself; by no means to answer the question and 
solve the difficulty for his friend, but to show him the importance of 
the question, and to indicate the method by which the problem might 
be solved. Thus he stimulated and guided thought, but did not teach 
in the technical sense; he never declared dogmatically what he had 
learned. He formulated no system of ethics or metaphysics. In 


1 kau, datudva May be only new things about the divinities, but it was likely 
to be understood in the other way. The fact that this voice operated only to 
check from action separates it widely from such visions as those of Joan of Arc, 
with which it has been compared. The little which Plato says of it is in marked 
contrast with the space given to it in later discussions. 
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stimulating men to attain knowledge he must convince them not 
only that it was worth having, but also that they lacked it. How 
should a man strive to gain what he believes himself to possess ? 
So Socrates went about the city, — wherever he would meet men, in 
a city where men spent their time in hearing and telling new things, 
—and by asking simple questions, which seemed easily answered, 
on familiar subjects, engaged men in conversations which ended in 
proving that they did not know what they had the reputation of 
knowing and what they ought to know. Doubtless many Athenians 
considered Socrates not only a lazy, trifling loafer, but also an ill- 
bred, exceedingly disagreeable man. They thought his conversations 
only a logomachy, a game of draughts with words for counters. He 
led the conversation to matters in which they were obliged to con- 
tradict themselves or to make admissions against their self-esteem. 
But he never wearied men by lectures of his own. In the Platonic 
dialogues, Socrates is always represented as treating the conclusions 
reached as attained in the conversation by his friend, with whom he 
is talking, rather than by himself. The two are seeking for truth 
together, as comrades. In the Republic they are compared to hunters 
in a thicket, with the hare hidden under a bush. Elsewhere Socrates’s 
office, as we have seen, is chiefly to assist at the birth of ideas, aid- 
ing in the expression of what is in his friend’s mind, and treating 
the new idea properly, when once it is expressed. So, in the Meno, 
by skillful questions he draws from a slave who knows nothing of 
mathematics the proof of the proposition that the square described 
on the diagonal of a square is equal to the sum of the squares 
described on two sides. The Platonic Socrates shows unfailing 
courtesy and tact in his discussions, avoiding all personalities. He 
may attract attention by an enigmatic statement or a paradox, but 
he never puzzles for long at a time. His humor is marked; in the 
Phaedo we are told that on the last day of his life his friends were 
“now weeping and now laughing.” He is watchful of opportunities 
to introduce important discussions. The opening of the Phaedo, 
which forms a background or setting for the dialogue, shows that 
the associates of Socrates did not gather on the last day of his life 
to discuss the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but simply as 
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sympathetic friends. Step by step, however, by natural transitions, 
we are led to the philosophical discussion. Similarly at the opening of 
the Republic the company comes to the home of Polemarchus for din- 
ner, but gradually the conversation is led to the theme of justice, and 
then to the ideal State. But the tact of the Platonic Socrates restrains 
him from introducing abstruse themes at the banquet of Agatho. 

25. Socrates was interested in all matters of human thought, but 
we have no reason to doubt Xenophon’s statement that his chief 
interest was in questions which directly pertained to man. What- 
ever might be the starting-point of a discussion, the conclusion was 
apt to be a practical application to the life of the interlocutor, 
whether or not he was doing his full duty (Laches 187 e). Thus the 
Gorgias begins with a talk on rhetoric, but it closes with a discus- 
sion of the question which is the best life to lead, —a life of truth 
and justice, even with suffering, or a life of false pretense and 
injustice, even with power. 

26. The most noted of Socrates’s followers were Alcibiades and 

7 Critias, and emphasis was laid upon this in support of the charge 

tWat he corrupted the youth.t Of these, Critias, as Xenophon says, 

was the most bloodthirsty and avaricious of the leaders of the oli- 

Be garchy, while Alcibiades was the most arbitrary, willful, and violent 
of the leaders of the democracy, —a veritable young hon, whom 
Athens had reared but could not tame. The two other followers of 
Socrates whom we know best, and through whom we learn most 
directly of their master, were Plato and Xenophon — both appar- 
ently of like age, but not sympathetic by nature. The practical 
Xenophon found little for which he cared in Plato’s poetic trans- 
cendentalism, and Plato probably thought Xenophon hopelessly com- 
monplace. Plato does not mention Xenophon in his dialogues, and 
Xenophon names Plato but once, and that incidentally. We may 
count ourselves happy in having accounts of Socrates from two 
points of view. Scholars have compared these two pictures with the 
different representations of the Saviour in the gospels of St. Mark 
and St. John. 

1 Cf. bpets, © dvdpes APnvator, Dwxpdrnv pev Tov copirrhy darexrelvare bre Kpurlav 


epdvn remadevkws, eva TGv TpidKovra T&v Tov Ojuov Karadvodvrwy, Aeschines i. 173. 
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hat the Apology was composed soon after the death of 
rates, is a natural supposition, since then it would receive partic- 
r attention from others and the subject filled Plato’s own mind. 
indication of the speedy publication of the Apology is found 
in the fact that Socrates is made to predict to those who voted 
his condemnation, that after his death many would follow him, 
rebuke them for paying more attention to wealth and power and 
utation than to virtue and their own souls, —a prediction which 
s not fulfilled, and certainly would not have been invented later. 
holars have never agreed as to the part which Plato had in this 
rk, — whether in writing it he aimed to be merely an_accuzate 


reporter of Socrates’s words, or rather to present such a speech as 
Socrates might have made, or to give a free report of the speech. 


Distinctly in favor of the first view is the fact that Plato tells his 
reader that he was present at the trial (Ap. 34a, 38 b), while he 
says that he was not with Socrates on the last day of his life, in the 
prison (Phaedo 59)). This mention of himself here is the more 
noticeable since only in these passages does he name himself at all. 
If Plato was simply imitating the style of his master’s conversa- 
tions, he certainly succeeded in introducing the dialogue-manner 
throughout, with colloquial freedom in the change of grammatical 
constructions and in failure to complete sentences. Another indica- 


tion that the.Apology.is.an accurate. report ofthe speech which.was 


(Ap. 23 ¢),—while both Xenophon in the Memorabilia (i. 2. 17) 
and the Platonic Socrates in the Republic (539 b) admit explicitly 
that young men should not be encouraged in such disputations, and 
their principles should be well fixed before such edge-tools were fur- 
nished them as Socrates put into their hands. If the Apology had 
been written as late as the Republic, and out of his own head, Plato 
would not have thought it necessary to say anything here of the 
disputations of the pupils of Socrates. 
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descent through his father from Codrus, the last of the line of kings 


Ta 28. Plato was of a wealthy and aristocratic family, claiming 
[i 


of Athens. His father was Aristo. This was the short form of 
Aristocles, the name of Aristo’s father, and the name which was 
given to our philosopher in his infancy; the name Plato is said to 
have been given him later from the breadth (rdarvs) either of his 
chest, of his forehead, or of his style. His mother was Perictione, 
sister of Charmides and cousin of Critias. Of his parents, nothing 
further is known. Aristo seems to have been dead at the time of 
Socrates’s trial, for in the Apology (34 a) Adimantus is referred to as 
the older representative, who might be expected to look after the 
best interests of his brother Plato. 

29. Most of the stories about Plato’s youth seem but fables. His 
birth was probably in 427 z.c., though some authorities would set it 
two years earlier. He may have been born on the seventh day of 
the month Thargelion (about May 26),—that was Apollo’s day. 
As an Athenian of military age, at the time when Athens most 
needed men, we may assume that he served in her armies. But we 
do not know which side he took in the conflict between the Thirty 
Tyrants and the party of the democracy. Since his mother’s brother 
Charmides and her cousin Critias were leaders of the Thirty, Plato’s 
remaining in Athens would have been natural. That he was not 
ashamed of his connection with these kinsmen, is clear from the 
parts which he assigns to them in his dialogues, naming a dialogue 
after each. The fate of these men may have had something to 
do with Plato’s disgust for political life at Athens. The youth- 
ful Plato is said to haye distinguished himself in gymnastics, 
and even to have entered the Isthmian games in competition for 
a prize. Entirely probable is another story,—that he had ambi- 
tions as a poet, and desired particularly to distinguish himself 
in tragedy. 

30. Fhe occasion and circumstances of Plato’s meeting with 
Socrates..are-unknown....We.suppose Plato to have been twenty- 
eight..years~old- atthe time of his master’s death. Very probably 
he joined the company of Soerates’s followers when he was twenty 
years of age; but in the next eight years of intercourse with Socrates, 
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many and serious interruptions to the philosophical discussions must 
have been caused by the wars and disorders of the land. 

31. The influence of the master upon the pupil is best shown by 
the reverence which Plato continued to show to the memory of Soc- 
rates during the more than half a century of his life which remained 
after Socrates’s death. That the pupil should continue for fifty years 
to give his teacher credit for all his best thoughts, shows that Plato 
ever looked upon his scheme of philosophy as only a development of 
what he had learned from Socrates. Only in one of his very latest 
works, the Laws, and in two of his minor works, the Sophistes and 
the Politicus, does he fail to make Socrates the leading speaker in 
his dialogues,! while he keeps himself entirely in the background, 
never speaking in his own person. 

32. On the death of Socrates, in the spring of 399 B.c., Plato left 
Athens, and, after a sojourn of uncertain length in Megara, went to 
Egypt. That he derived knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, and 
philosophy from the ancient learning of the Egyptians, has often 
been supposed, but without either external or internal evidence. 
From Egypt, Plato seems to have returned to Athens, and to have 
begun his work as a teacher, first in a gymnasium (of Academus), 
and then in his own neighboring garden, — the “ grove of Academe.” 
Plato thrice visited Sicily, and was intimately associated with both the 
elder and the younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse. But he seems 
to have offended the one and to have wearied the other, and from 
each visit he returned to his work at Athens, where he died in 347 s.c. 

33. Of Plato’s life and work as a teacher we have no authentic 
detailed picture. He lived apart from the active life of the city. 
His master had frequented the “full market-place,” as well as the 
palaestra, but Plato was not seen by the banks and in the saddlers’ 
shops. He was soon surrounded by a group of earnest students. 
That his instruction was chiefly in the form of Socratic dialogues 
may be inferred from the disparaging remarks made in his written 
works about harangues. 


1 In the Parmenides, which in form is the report of a conversation held in 
the time of Socrates’s young-manhood, Socrates appears only as introducing the 
discussion, 
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34, Before the law, Plato’s “School,” the “Academy,” was a 
religious corporation,! formed for the worship of the Muses and 
Apollo, Corporation law was fully developed at Athens, but this 
seems to have been the earliest philosophical school to be so incor- 
porated. The members of the School, as of other religious associa- 
tions, had many common meals, but how frequently is unknown. 
The expenses of the association were probably borne in common, 
but nothing indicates that Plato received any salary or fees. He 
probably had much of Socrates’s dislike of receiving pay for giving 
advice as to virtue, and much of the old Athenian gentleman’s preju- 
dice against taking pay for any service. He would not become a 
hireling (wicOwrds). We know Plato as a writer, and think of him as 
such. But, although his artistic powers naturally sought expression 
in the publication of finished works of literature, he was primarily 
a teacher. In his day few books were written to be read. The writ- 
ten copies of the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles served at 
first chiefly to assist and correct the memory. The Sophists lectured, 
rather than wrote for publication.,. Socrates himself never wrote any- 
thing in the way of literature, and@ared much more for the living 
word of personal intercourse than for the more formal and exact 
written statement which could answer no questions. Plato himself, 
though the unrivaled master of one branch of literature, calls the 
writing of treatises a kind of play (aavéa). « 

35. The story of Socrates’s life and work does not prepare us for 
the manner of his death. Prosecuted in his old age, on a most seri- 
ous charge, he was, after a legal trial, sentenced to death. And this 
was done, not during any oligarchical or democratic reign of terror, 
but at the very time when everybody was admiring the moderate 
spirit of the newly-restored Athenian democracy, after the depo- 
sition of the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus. 

36. In the spring of 399 z.c., when Socrates had reached the age 
f threescore years and ten (Ap. 17 d), Meletus, seconded by Any- 
tus and Lyco, came forward with his accusation. In Plato’s Huthy- 
phro Meletus is described as an insignificant youth, and in the 


1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, Excurs 2, 1881; Zie- 
barth, Das griechische Vereinswesen, 1896, p. 71. 
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Apology he is treated with a measure of contempt. He was the son 
of an unimportant tragic poet, and is said to have been irritated by 
‘Socrates’s criticisms of the poets (Ap. 22a, 23 e). He led the prose- 
cution, the other two being technically his cvvyyopo. The substantial 
man of the three, however, was Auytus (Ap. 29 c¢, 31a), who had 
property and had repeatedly served as general of the Athenian armies. 
At this time he was popular because of his recent activity in expell- 
ing the Thirty Tyrants. His bitterness was uncompromising toward 
all sophists, and according to an anonymous ancient writer he was 
particularly irritated by Socrates’s criticism of his putting his son 
into his works as a tanner, when the youth was capable of better 
things ([Xen.] Ap. 29). Of Lyco, little is known. He was charged 
by Eupolis, the comic poet, with being of foreign extraction, and his 
wife was ridiculed by the same poet. His poverty and effeminacy 
were referred to by the comic poet Cratinus, but he is named by 
Aristophanes (Wasps 1301) with Antiphon, Phrynichus, and other 
noted aristocrats. 

37. The formal terms of the indictment submitted by Meletus to 
the dpxwv Baciisis, whose jurisdiction covered all cases involving 
religion, were€ “Socrates is guilty of not believing in the gods be- 
heved in by thextate, and of introducing other new divinities. More- 
over, he is guilty'of corrupting the youth. The penalty proposed is 
his was an indictment for an offense against the state; so 
echmically a ypapy (public suit), and, as further qualified by 
the specific charges, it was a ypady dceBelas (w public suit on the 
ground of impicty). [So et 

38. As to the negative clause of the first count (ots pév @ woAus 
vouiler Geos od} voui€wv), it certainly is difficult to see any fact to 
justify such an accusation, inasmuch as Socrates expressly recog- 
nized the law of the land (vomos woAews) as the final arbiter in all 
that concerned the worship of the gods, and himself scrupulously 
observed all its requirements. The terms of the second and affirma- 
tive clause (érepa 8& Kava dapdva cionyovpevos) refer to the much- 
mooted dapovov, — the mysterious communication from God to 
Socrates. The first count probably was introduced as a foil to the 
second, and was primarily intended as a means for giving a legal 
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foothold to the suit. For among all known provisions of Athenian 
law there is none under which Socrates could have been prosecuted 
on the second count (adie d& Kal rods véovs diapbeipwv). This view 
is confirmed by the difficulty which even the Thirty Tyrants had in 
interfering officially with Socrates’s dealings with young men. They 
had to pass a special law for the purpose, and that law was doubt- 
less abolished when the democracy was restored. At all events, in 
the accuser’s mind the second count was the most important. We 
remember the prejudices of Anytus, and recall the fact that he was 
still smarting under Socrates’s sharp criticism of the way in which 
he educated his son. The accuser urged that Alcibiades and Critias, 
notorious scourges of the body politic, were for some time the com- 
panions of Socrates: And, though Xenophon has abundantly shown 
the injustice of remembering this against Socrates, the judges could 
not forget it. The memory of these men’s crimes was still fresh, 
and every one was inclined to mistrust the mean to whose teaching 
many attributed the misdeeds which had so lately made life un- 
bearable. This teaching they were therefore determined to stop. 
Xenophon himself at this time may have served as an example of 
Socrates’s evil influence. Having joined the expedition of Cyrus 
the Younger, a friend of Sparta, against King Artaxerxes, who was 
an ally of Athens, he was already virtually an exile from Athens. 

39. Socrates met the charge, and appeared before the court, with 
a calm and unruffled spirit. His inward monitor had checked him 
from preparing a formal speech in his own defense,! and he held 
that he had made the best preparation to meet the charges by doing 
his duty and shunning evil during all his life. According to Cicero 
and Diogenes Laértius, the orator Lysias composed a speech for him 
to deliver at this time, but Socrates declined to use it,—it was a 
good speech, he said, but it did not fit him. Socrates made no 
“apology ” in the English sense. He set forth the reasons for his 
reputation as a wise man, and for the prejudice against him, of 
which he was well aware. Then he showed that Meletus had no 


1 Cf. ‘* But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak: for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak,” 
St. Matthew x. 19. 
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technical right to bring the charge against him, and that the charge 
was unreasonable in itself and untrue. He refused to follow the 
custom of the time, to which even Pericles had yielded, and implore 
the favor of the judges. He spoke to them not as a prisoner at the 
bar to the men who have his life in their hands, but as a master to 
men whom he has a right to criticise and rebuke. He told them that 
he made his defense not on his own account, as some might suppose, 
but on their account, —in order that they might not put to death 
the chief benefactor of the city, whom God had given to them, and 
whose like they would not easily find again. He asked for no favor. 

40. And so it came to pass that the judges brought in the verdict 
of “guilty,” but by no large majority (Ap. 36a). In cases of this 
nature the law did not fix the penalty beforehand, and Socrates had 
still the right of rating his guilt at his own price, évruripacOar, his 
accuser having proposed, ripacba, the penalty of death. Just as in 
his plea Socrates had disdained the ordinary means of working upon 
the feelings of the court by tears and supplications, so now he scorned 
the obvious way of safety still open to any man whose guilt had been 
affirmed by verdict. He absolutely refused to suggest any real counter- 
penalty, and hence an increased majority ' sentenced him to death. 

41. The same courage which had animated him while speaking 
his defense, the same rooted conviction that they who love God need 
fear no evil, supported him now, and prevented him from counte- 
nancing any plan for disobeying the laws of the state. Exceptional 
circumstances (Phaedo 58 a) delayed the execution of his sentence 
for thirty days after it was rendered, and his friends offered him 
means of escape from prison (Crito 44b). But he was firm in re- 
fusing these, just as while on trial he had been firm in rejecting 
every opportunity to secure either a favorable verdict or a lighter - 
penalty. The tale that shortly after his death the Athenians re- ~ 
pented, and actually called the accusers to account, rests on such 
slender authority that it must not be taken as history. 

The works before us in this volume are closely connected with 
the trial and death of Socrates. 


1It is said that the adverse majority was increased by eighty votes which 
had previously been cast for a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.” 
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THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES 


42. Socrates’s address to his judges is in three sections, The first 
of these is the defense in the strict sense (Chapters I-XXIV); the 


second is his proposition to set the penalty not at death, but at a 
fine of thirty minae (Chapters XXV-XXVIIJ); the third is an 


informal address to his judges, after the trial is concluded, while 
the magistrates were busy with making out the warrant for his com- 
mitment to prison and his death, — telling those who had voted for 
his condemnation that he might have been acquitted if he had been 
willing to flatter and fawn upon them, and saying to those who had 
voted for his acquittal that death could be no evil for him, or for 
any other good man. 

43. The first of these three divisions, the defense proper, is com- 
plete in itself. All the laws of oratorical art are here carefully 
observed, though the usual practices of oratory are sharply criti- 
cised. The five natural heads of the argument are unmistakable. 


ANALYSIS OF THE First PART, OR THE DEFENSE PROPER, 
cc, I-XXIv 
(a) ©. i. Introduction (zpoofuov, exordium) 
principium. 
insinuatio (€podos). 


(0) ¢. ii. Statement (apdGeors, propositio) of the case and of the 
plan in the plea. 
(€) ce. ili-xv. Refutation (Avous, confutatio) 


of former accusers, ec. lli-x. 
of Meletus, cc. xi-xv. 
(d) cc. xvi-xxii. Digression (rapéxBaocts, digressio) on Socrates’s life. 
(e) ec. xxiii, xxiv. Peroration (ér(Aoyos, peroratio). This is a criticism of the 
usual form of peroration, and ends with a confession 
of trust in God. 


An introduction (@) is always intended to prepare the hearers for 
listening to the speaker’s plea. This is especially hard in the face 
of prejudice against the speaker’s person or against his case. The 
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rules of speech-writing here prescribe recourse to insinuation, épodos, 
a subtle process by which the speaker wins over the sympathies of 
his audience. He may do this (1) by attacking his opponent, (2) by 
conciliating his audience, (3) by strongly stating his personal hard- 
ship in the case, or (4) by putting concisely the difficulties involved 
in dealing with the facts. After the introduction follows @ the 
statement, rpdcous. This is commonly a plain unvarnished tale 
covering the matters of fact involved. If such an account be ur 
necessary, the statement sets forth simply the plan of the plea 
This plan is not unfrequently accompanied by a subdivision (par- 
titio), which is sometimes simply a swmmary of heads (enumeratio),* 
and sometimes a detailed account of topics (expositio).” Here, again, 
Socrates’s defense follows the rules of oratory. Next comes the 
most important part, the proof (rior, probatio), represented by (@) 
the refutation, which naturally falls, as indicated above, under two 
heads. In the manner of refutation here given, the genuine Socrates 
is in his element. After proof or refutation, as the case may be, 
comes, in the programme of oratorical orthodoxy, @) a digression. 
This was the orator’s opportunity to try his wings. The theme 
chosen in a digression needed no more than an indirect bearing 
upon the argument of the case, and the ornamental part which the 
digression often played has led to the use of another term for it, Le. 
exornatio or embellishment.? This, too, can be found in Socrates’s 
speech, and here the laws of school oratory are more than satisfied. 
Yet, embellishment though it be called, this part of the speech has 
nothing that is far-fetched or beside the point; in the Apology it is 
the complement of the preceding negative refutation, its positive 
and required reénforcement (confirmatio). The transition to (e) the 
peroration is plainly marked. At this point the orator, and more 


1 Rhet. ad Herenn. i. 10. 17: Enumeratione utemur, cum dicemus numero, 
quot de rebus dicturi simus. 

2 Ibid. Expositio est, cum res, quibus de rebus dicturi sumus, exponimus 
breviter et absolute. 

3 L.c, li. 29. 46 : Exornatio constat ex similibus et exemplis et rebus indicatis 
et amplificationibus et ceteris rebus quae pertinent ad exaugendam et collocu- 
pletandam argumentationem. 
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than ever if he were on trial for his life, was wont to make a 
desperate appeal to the feelings of his hearers. No means of moving 
the judges were left untried. Recourse to such methods Socrates 
condemned as equally dishonest and dishonorable. Not unmanly 
subserviency to men, but manly submission to God’s will, is heard 
in the closing words of this defense. 

Such was the temper of the Apology written for Socrates by Plato, 
and as such, whether intentionally or unintentionally, it must have 
been in striking contrast with the drift of the plea which Lysias is 
said to have elaborated for the same case. The tradition that Plato 
undertook to plead in the capacity of Socrates’s advocate (cvvjyopos), 
but was not allowed to do so, rests on very slight authority. 

44. The. second and ‘ts, which come respectively after 
the first and the second votes of the judges, can hardly be expected 
to answer all the requirements of a set speech. And yet these are 
symmetrically arranged, and their topics are skillfully set before us. 
The se art naturally opens wi 1 i 
“guilty.” just rendered ; any regular peroration would have been out 
of place before the third, which is the suitable conclusion both for 
the first part and for the second. And where, indeed, is there a more 
eloquent and nobly impressive ending than this ? That part of it 
addressed to the judges who voted for Socrates’s acquittal is made 
prominent, and appropriately so. For these judges, they who alone 
are worthy of that title, are his friends; to them he confides the 
hopes of happiness after death that are stirring within him, and 
invites them to be of good cheer and not to fear death. 

45. Closely connected with the Apology is the dialogue called the 


CRITO 


This dialogue is a conversation pure and simple, with two speakers 
only, Socrates and Crito. Their close friendship has been mentioned 
in the Apology (p. 33d). This intimacy was unbroken, and though 
Crito was in no sense a philosopher, yet in all the fortunes of 
Socrates’s life Crito had been his firm friend. And now that a sen- 
tence which he could not but regard as unjust had been pronounced 
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upon his friend, Crito rebelled against its execution. To prevent 
this he was willing to risk his fortune and even his civil rights. 
Apparently, nothing prevented Socrates’s escape from prison but 
Socrates. At this juncture he stands before us as the loyal citizen. 
Though opposed to many of the principles of the democracy at 
Athens, he submits without reservation to its laws and exhorts all 
others to do the like. This, he declares, is the most imperative duty 
of every citizen. The dramatic picture given of this situation admits 
of the application of various terms used to designate the develop- 
ment of the plot in a Greek tragedy. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CRITO 


(QY Ge, th ikke Prologue (zpdXoyos). The characters and their mental situ- 
ation (700s Te Kat 7aOos). 

(6) cc. iii—x. Entanglement (déo1s or AoKy) of the logical situation. 

.¢. lil. The threats of the multitude. 

c. iv. The prayers of friends. 

.c.v. The jeers of enemies. 

. eC. Vi, vil. The threats are many but duty is one. 

Cy Ville Nothing should warp our idea of duty. 


. cc. ix, x. Itis wrong to run away from prison, and 
wrong should not be done, even in retaliation. 
(c) cc. xi-xv. Clearing up (Avois). The laws of Athens require the sub- 
mission of Socrates, and his death. 
1. cc. xi, xii. Socrates owes them life, liberty, and 
happiness. 
2. cc. xili, xiv. They require, and he has promised, 
obedience. 
8. ¢. xv. He will gain nothing by disobedience. 
(d) cc. xvi, xvii. Epilogue (ér/Aoyos). There are laws in Hades which can 
reach him who disobeys law upon earth. 


46. Like the Apology, this work bears memorable witness to the 
nobility of Plato’s mind, and it reveals especially his lofty patriot- 
ism. As for Socrates, we see in both these works that not words 
only but deeds prove him a law-abiding citizen. The laws of the 
land, as well as the example of Socrates submitting to his unjust 
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sentence of death, declare in no uncertain tones to every Athenian 
what true patriotism is and how it is preserved. 

47. The Crito is by no means simply the chronicle of a conversa- 
tion actually held; though it is based upon facts, it must still be 
recognized as Plato’s work. This is proved by the finished skill 
both of plan and execution displayed in this dialogue, short and 
simple though it is. Plato here has made a step forward in his 
notion of duty. For here is the earliest statement of Plato’s “ silver 
rule”: “Injustice always is wrong; it is wrong to retaliate for 
injustice by injustice.” In the Gorgias this rule is applied more 
universally and put upon its rational basis. Indeed, from a philo- 
sophical point of view we may regard the Crito and the Apology 
as a suitable preface to the Gorgias, if we do not forget that both 
are primarily pictures of the one great master whom Plato in all 
his works most delighted to honor. 


THE ATHENIAN COURT 


48. Six thousand Athenian citizens were intrusted with the 
judicial power.' Choice was made by lot, every year, of six hun- 
dred men from each of the ten tribes (vAaé), and any citizen 
more than thirty years of age was eligible. Every one thus chosen 
was liable, after taking a prescribed oath, to be called to act as 
a Siuxacrys. dixacrat, judges or jurymen, was the official name by 
which they were addressed, but they really formed a committee of 
the Assembly, and often were addressed as “Men of Athens.” Divi- 
sions into courts were made. Like the English word court, d:caor7- 
pwov may mean a judicial body as well as the place where such a 
body sits in judgment. Generally a court was composed of five hun- 
dred jurymen, but sometimes of less, as of two or four hundred ; 
sometimes two or more courts of five hundred sat as one, but seldom 
if ever did the whole six thousand sit as one court. The even num- 
bers, 200, 500, 1000, ete., were habitually increased by one, in order 
to avoid a tie vote. 

1 The chief authority on Attic courts is Meier und Schémann, Der attische 
Process (Berlin, 1883-1887), since Lipsius’s Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren I, Leipzig, 1905, is still incomplete. 
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49. On days appointed for holding court, each division was as- 
signed by lot to one of the places used as court-rooms, and there 
tried the suit appointed for that time and place. Ingenious devices 
were used that no suitor might know beforehand which court was to 
try his case, and so be able privately to influence the judges. Each 
juryman received as the badge of his office a staff (Baxrnpia) corre- 
sponding in color to a sign over the door of his court. He also re- 
ceived a ticket (avpPBorov), by showing which he secured his fee 
after his day’s service. A fee of one obol (about three cents) for 
every day’s session was introduced by Pericles, and afterwards 
trebled by Cleon. 

50. The most general term to designate an action at law is diky, 
though the same word also has the narrower meaning of a private 
suit. According as the complaint preferred involved the rights of 
individuals or of the whole state, dca. in the wider sense were 
subdivided into (1) déka: in the narrower sense, private suits, and 
(2) ypadai, public suits. 

51. In the ordinary course of procedure, every plaintiff was re- 
quired to present his charge (ypa¢y) in writing to the particular 
magistrate whose department included the matters involved. The 
first archon, called 6 dpywv par excellence, dealt especially with 
charges involving family rights and inheritance ; the second archon, 
called dpywy Bacrdrevs, dealt with charges involving the regulations 
and requirements of religion and public worship; the third archon, 
called woA€uapxos, dealt with most cases involving foreign-residents 
(wérorkor) and foreigners; the remaining six archons, called the 
Thesmothetae, dealt with most cases not specially assigned to the 
first three. . 

52. The accusation was made in the presence of the accused, who 
had previously been served with notice to appear. Legal notice 
required the presence of two witnesses to the swmmons (xAyTHpes). 
If the magistrate allowed proceedings in the case, the terms of accu- 
sation were copied and posted in some public place, and at the time 
of this publication a day was fixed, on which both parties were bound 
to appear before the magistrate for the preliminary investigation 
(dvdxpiors). There the plaintiffs charges and the defendant’s answer, 
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both of them presented in writing, were reaffirmed under oath, and 
both parties submitted to the magistrate such evidénce as they in- 
tended to use. The reaffirmation or confirmation under oath was 
called diwporia, sometimes évtwpoota. The evidence submitted con- 
sisted in citations from the laws, documentary evidence of various 
kinds, the depositions of witnesses, and particularly any testimony 
given under torture (Bacavos) by slaves, which had been taken and 
written down in the presence of witnesses. The magistrate fixed his 
official seal upon all the documents thus submitted, and took charge 
of them against the day when the case was to be tried. The person 
charged with an offense was not arrested and put in prison unless he 
was taken in the very act of crime. Strong efforts were made to 
settle mere disputes by arbitration. 

53. On the day (4 xvpia) when a court was to sit upon any case, 
the magistrate who had presided over the preliminary investigation 
proceeded to the appointed court-room, where he met the dKcacraé 
assigned by lot (érixexAnpwpévor) to the case. Both parties to the 
suit, having been previously notified, were required to put in an 
appearance; if either were absent, the case went by default (d/«y 
épypyn) against him. Proceedings in court were opened by some 
religious ceremony; then the clerk (ypappare’s) read aloud the 
written accusation and the reply, and finally the parties to the suit 
were successively called to state their case. This was the opening 
of the case (cicaywy) THs Sikyns) by the magistrate (eicaywyevs). Only 
one day was allowed for the trial of even a capital case (Ap. 37 a); 
whether two or three unimportant cases, in which the litigants were 
allowed less time for their speeches, were ever tried by the same 
court on the same day, is uncertain. 

54. The law required that every man should conduct his own 
case in person, and hence those who were not themselves skillful 
pleaders often induced others to write for them speeches which they 
should pronounce. Still, the law permitted a man to appear in court 
accompanied by advocates (ovvyyopor), who came as his friends, and 
therefore were not supposed to be paid for their trouble. Sometimes, 
after a short speech from the principal, the most important part of 
his plea was made by one of his advocates; e.g. Demosthenes’s 
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speech On the Crown was made by him as Ctesiphon’s advocate. The 
water-clock («kdéfvdpa, sometimes called simply +6 vdwp) was used to 
measure the time allotted to each for pleading before the court. 
When called for, the written documents offered in evidence were 
read by the clerk, and meanwhile the flow of water was stopped. 
By way of precaution, the witnesses whose depositions were read 
were required to be present in court and acknowledge their testi- 
mony; but no opportunity was given for cross-examination. While 
making his plea a man was protected by law from interruption by 
his opponent, and the law required his opponent to answer his ques- 
tions. Such an examination occupied part of the time allotted for the 
speech. The opponent was not put under oath for this examination, 
and was not liable to punishment for false statements. The jurymen 
might interrupt the speaker if in their opinion he was off the point, 
or if they required fuller explanation on any point, but the extant 
orations do not show that the judges often did so interrupt the 
speaker. The presiding magistrate acted simply as a chairman ; he 
did not interpret the law, or even call attention to any misstatements 
of it. Indeed, Socrates does not appeal to the presiding officer of the 
court to maintain order, but asks the jurymen not to make a dis- 
turbance. In an Athenian court, equity was much more important 
than justice; harmony with the letter of the law was insufficient to 
win a case. Of course, frequent attempts were made to prejudice the 
jurymen instead of enlightening them, and nothing was commoner 
than to make appeal to their sympathies. A defendant often appeared 
in court with his wife and children, or with infirm and helpless 
parents, and sometimes with friends of great popularity or of high 
character; he depended upon these to act as his intercessors with 
the court. Such practices, though manifestly tending to disarm the 
severity of the law and to defeat the ends of justice for which the 
. court was organized, seem not to have been prohibited in any court 
except that of Areopagus. 

No witnesses seem to be introduced in the Apology. Possibly the 
testimony of Chaerephon’s brother was read after Chapter V, 21a; 
but if this was done, then the opening of the following paragraph 
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has been adapted to the form of Socrates’s preceding words and 
not to the testimony. 

55. When the pleas had been made, the jurymen proceeded to 
decision by a secret vote. In public suits, in general, only one speech 
was allowed to the plaintiff, and one to the defendant. In private 
suits, two were allowed to each. The jurors generally voted with 
bronze disks with axles either solid (to denote acquittal) or perforated 
(to denote condemnation). These were called joo. If the vote was 
a tie, the case went in favor of the defendant; and, in a public suit, 
if less than one-fifth of the votes were for the plaintiff, he was fined 
(1000 drachmas, about $170) and also debarred from ever again act- 
ing as plaintiff in a similar suit. In such a case also the plaintiff 
incurred both these penalties if, without good and sufficient excuse, 
he failed to appear in court, and thus by his own acts allowed that 
his case was bad. If the defendant failed to appear, the case went 
against him by default (see on épyynv xarnyopodtvres, Ap. 18 c), and 
he was pronounced guilty in contumaciam. In most private suits, 
the plaintiff, under similar circumstances, forfeited one sixth of the 
sum which he claimed; this forfeiture was called érwBeria, one obol 
Jor every dracha. 

56. Actions were divided into (1) dydves tipyrof, in which, if it 
decided ‘against the defendant, the court had still to determine the 
degree of punishment to be inflicted (réwnpa), because no penalty 
was fixed by law; and (2) a@ydves drivyrou, in which, after deciding 
against the defendant, the court had no further decision to make, 
because the penalty was fixed by law. In cases of the former kind, 
if they were public suits, — like the ypady doeBetas brought against 
Socrates, —the accuser proposed the penalty which he consid- 
ered adequate, and the accused, if convicted, might make a counter- 
proposition. Probably the judges were not confined to a choice 
between these two propositions, but could, if they saw fit, impose a 
third penalty, between the two. 

57. The ordinary penalties imposed on citizens for crimes against 
the state were death, exile, loss of rights of citizenship (arumia), con- 
fiscation of property, and fines. All these are summed up in the 
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formula ri xpy rabeiv 7) drorcica, what must he suffer or pay for his 
offense. Imprisonment was comparatively little used by way of pun- 
ishment. In case the convicted defendant was not an Athenian by 
birth, he might be sold into slavery. 

The commission which had general oversight of all prisons and 
floggings, and executions generally, was called the Eleven (oi “Evédexa). 
Ten men on this board were chosen by lot every year, one from each 
of the ten tribes; the eleventh was a scribe, ypappareds. 
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III. Introductory, on the manner 
and arrangement of the defense.. 

I. My accusers have spoken very per- 
suasively, but have told very little truth 
(their most shameless falsehcod was that 
I am eloquent and thus may deceive 
you) ; you shall hear the whole truth, 
however, from me. I beg only that I 
may tell my story in my own way, for 
Tam not familiar with the manner of 
courts. 

1. “O tr pev tpets, eyo & : not duets 
pév, eyo 5, because the clauses as 
wholes, not duets and éyw, are con- 
trasted. — & av8pes “AOqvaior : instead 
of the more technical @ dpdpes Sixacral, 
which Socrates reserves for his closing 
words (40 a, to the end), addressed to 
those who voted for his acquittal. Cf. 
26 d, Xen. Mem. init. — No hiatus was 
felt here, for by crasis & dvdpes was 
pronounced as wvdpes. — aemdvOare : 
though active in form is passive in 


meaning, and therefore takes sé 


with the genitive. Cf. Symp. 215d. 
H. 820. 

2. 8 otv: introduces an asserted 
fact which is contrasted with the pre- 
ceding statement of uncertainty, but at 
any rate, Lat. certe. Cf. ef wév dlkaa 
moijow ovK oda, aipiromat 5 ob Huds Kr. 
Xen. An. i. 3. 5, whether I shall be 
doing what is right I do not know, but 
at any rate I will choose you. —«Kat 
avtés: even myself, which implies 
‘“* How then may not you have been 
affected |’ 

3. oAlyov: cf. 22 ab. — épavrod: 
i.e. who I was, my own nature. 

4. as mos eimetv: limits a state- 
ment which may seem too strong. Cf. 
22 bd. 

5. aitaév: limiting genitive with 
TO woAdGy (Wevdéwv). — Tv Toddav: 
the sum of which éy is part. — otro: 
explains éy, and is in apposition with it. 

6. év 6: refers to the passage 
where the statement was made. 


St. 1, 
p.17 
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7. Stu xTr.: Object of alcxurOjvac. 

8. ekeAeyyxOhoovrar : Sc. of KaTHYopor, 
—convicted of lying in their assertion 
that Socrates is decvds Neveu. 

9. airav: of them, i.e. of their 
statements; this word of theirs. Cf. 
Xen. Mem. i. 6. 1. 

11. et pev xrd.: the supposition is 
restated. 

12. od kard rodrous: and not after 
their pattern, not in their class. This 
is explained by the following words. 

13. 4 re q ot8év: Little or nothing. 
Cf. avaBéBnxe 7 Tis 7 ovdels Kw Tap Hucas 
avrav Hat. ili. 140, hardly a single one 
of them has ever been here. —ipeis Sé 
pov &kotoerGe: instead of éuod 5 dKov- 
cecbe. The position of tuets suggests a 
contrast with otro puév. The sense 
calls for éuod 8 dxovcerbe, in contrast 
with otros. This collocation brings out 
Tacav Thy adynbeav with great promi- 
nence. For a similar shifting of em- 
phasis, cf. kdya 5é, ef wev duets é0édere 


éfopuay éml ratra, Erecbar buiv Bovdouat, 
el 0 byets rarreré pe iyetcOar, ovdev mpo- 
paclfouar Thy Hxlay Xen. An. iii. 1. 25, 
now I for one, if you are minded to 
bestir yourselves to accomplish this, am 
ready to follow your lead ; if you, how- 
ever, appoint me to lead you, I make no 
excuse on the score of my age. 

16. kexoopnpévouvs: arranged in 
careful order, contrasted with ex, as 
the following érirvxodc.w dvduacw is 
opposed to kexaddrernuévous ppuagt KTV. 

18. ad Aé€yw: refers to the speech 
which follows, my plea. — Socrates had 
been preparing for his defense during 
all his life, and had been prevented by 
his inward monitor from preparing a 
formal speech. The Huthyphro repre- 
sents him just before the trial as with 
mind free and ready to enter into any 
sort of philosophical discussion. 

19. rpooSoxnodrw: for the aorist 
imperative of ‘‘ total prohibition,’’ see 
GMT. 260; SCG. 417. 
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17d 
A A e , 9. 
THOE TH HrtKia woTEp petpakio mdrrovTe Aoyous els 
(en art 3 Bis ~ 
Vas ELOLEVOL. Kal PeVTOL Kal Tav, @ avdpes “AOnvator, 
lal e a / \ a la 
TovTO Vay Séomat Kal Tapicwar: eav Bid TOV aiTdv Adyov 
> , , Py , > a » s sb) 
akovyNTE “ov arohoyoupevov du avmep elwafa déyev Kal é&v 
3 A TAN lal la y la 
ayopa él TOY TpaTelOv, va Dua TOANOL akyKOUGL, Kal 
4 , Ig la yY 
ahrof, unre Oavpalew pre OopyBev rovrou vera. eye 
N e 7 lal \ la} \ 
yap ovTwot viv éyw mporov emt SukacTypiov avaBeByKa, 
» \ A > y 
em yeyoves eBdopyKovta: atexvas obv Eas eyo THS 
3 645 NES y co » > nan» , See 
evoade héfews. wotep ovv av, et T@ OvTi E€vos eTVyYavoV 
A » ies 
ov, TuvEeyryvackerte SHTOV av jou ci ev exeivy TH horny TE 


20. rHSe rH HAtkia: equivalent to 
éuol THAUK@de, for me at my age, as is 
shown by mAdrrovri. —pepaxtw: at- 
tracted into’ the dative by the con- 
struction of the main clause. 

21. eis Spas: before you, sc. rods 
Oucacras, equivalent to els 76 ducacrjpiov. 
— «al pévrou: a rhetorical yes. 

22. tév aitdv Adywv: this has 
respect primarily to the conversation 
with Meletus, 27 b, which is prefaced 
by the request muh OopuBety éav ev r@ 
elwhbti Tpdrw Tovs AOYous ToL@uuL. 

24. rpamefdv : themoney-changers’ 
and bankers’ tables, as well as the 
shops near the market-place, were 
favorite lounging-places at Athens, 
and Socrates spent most of his time 
where many men were to be met. Cf. 
Kamol wer TH mpoepnueva dielhexTo érl TH 
@irlov tpawéfy Lys. ix. 5, now the 
Facts just recited I gathered from a con- 
versation at Philius’s bank. Cf. also 
Lys. xxiv. 19-20, where, to meet the 
charge that his shop is the resort of 
evil-minded persons without visible 
means of support, the defendant says : 
Tatra Aéywv ovder éuod Karnyopel uadhdov 
h TeV Edwy Goo. Téxvas Exovor (who 


follow trades), ovd€ TOv ws éué elowdyTwy 
(my customers) waddov 7 T&v ws Tods 
&Nous Snusoupyovs (tradesmen). &xacros 
yap buoy elOicra rporparay (frequent, 
lounge in) 6 mév impos wupomw)etoy (per- 
Sumer’s), 6 5é rpos Koupeioy (barber-shop), 
6 dé mpos cxuToTometov (cobbler’s), 6 5° 8rrou 
av TUX, Kal Weta ol Mey WS Tovs eyyuTATW 
THs ayopas KaTacKkevacmévous (keeping 
shop), éhdxucro. 5€ ws Tovs melacTor 
améxovras avrfs. On the last point, 
ef. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 1, where Socrates 
alcbavouevos adtoy (Sc. Tov Evevdnuov) 
dua vedrnra (because he was so young) 
ovrw els Tv dyopay elowdyTa, el SE Te 
Bovdo.To StarpdEacbar, Kablfovra els Hri0- 
moveloy Te (a harness-maker’s) ray éyys 
THs ayopas, els ToUTo Kal avrds et KTV. 

26. él Sixaorhpiov: ‘the preposi- 
tion has the notion of presenting one’s 
self to the court; dvaBéByxa refers to 
the B#ua”? or tribune. 

27. arexvas: construe with févws 
éxw, which is equiv. to &évos elul (cf. 22a). 

28. évOdde: i.e. ev Tots ducacrnplo.s. 
—héfews: genitive with the adverb, 
tévws. G. 1147; H. 756. 

29. av: for its repetition, see G. 
13812; H. 864. 
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3 l T@ TOO aN év otamep eteOpa v, Kal 07) Kal vov 
30 KaL T@ TPOTM EhEyor EV p pPappny, ” 
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A € la / , y , 5 a BN \ / 
TOUVTO VLWV d€oprau dikatov, WS VE pol OK®W, TOV PeEV TPoOTmrov 


an an r2 x 
Ths NéEews eav, — lows pev yap xelpwr, tows dé Bedtiov av 


la fal N 4 XN A ie 
ein, — avTo de TOUVTO OKOTELW KAL TOUTW TOV VOUV T POOEKXELV, 


ei Sixaa léeyo H py SiKacTov ev yap avTn apeTy, pHTopos 


dé TadnOy héyev. 


A > a» 
IL wp@rov pev ody Sikaids cis dtrohoyjoacbat, @ avdpes 


"AOnvator, mpos TA TpoTa prov evdyn KaTHYyopnueva Kal 


4 NA 
TOUS TpeTovsS KaTHYydpous, emELTA Se TPOS TA VOTEPA Kal 


AQ e jp > nw A we 7 , \ 
TOUS VOTEpOUS. EWov yap ToAXoOl KaTHyopoL yeyovact pos 


Das Kal TadaL, TOANA HON ETH, Kal Oder aAnNOEes héyorTes, 


30. éreOpdppnv: had been brought 
up, belongs to the supposed case. See 
on os €uedrdev, 20 a. Foreigners were 
allowed to appear in court only in 
exceptional cases. Ordinarily their 
févos, guest-friend, or their mpdéevos, 
resident consul, represented them in 
court and was surety for them. — 
Kal 8m KTA.: ovTw dy Kal vdv would be 
more regular. — viv: not now in con- 
trast to then, but as it is contrasted 
with as it would have been. ‘‘ Now 


that I am not a stranger in Athens, . 


but only a stranger in courts.’’ Lat. 
nunc is used in the same way. 

‘31. rotro: cognate accusative. It 
refers to what follows. 

32. icws: the reason urged is a 
general one. 

34. airy: in place of rotro, by 
assimilation to the gender of the predi- 
cate dpery. It refers to the preceding 
clause aird. . . uj. — The emphasis of 
this sentence implies that this doctrine 
was needed at Athens. 

II. I have had two sets of accusers, 
—not only Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon, 


at present before the court, with formal 
charges, but also a much more numer- 
ous company of accusers who years 
ago spread abroad the report that I was 
pursuing studies not suitable for men, 
and was making the worse appear the 
better reason. The earlier accusers 
must be answered first, particularly be- 
cause the later accusers base their 
hopes of securing a verdict on the preju- 
dice which the old stories have aroused. 

1. Sixaids eiyi: the English idiom 
generally prefers the impersonal con- 
struction, it is just that, etc. 

4. yép: introduces the reason why 
Socrates replies first rpds ra mpGra... 
katnybpous. —mpos bpas: construe with 
kar nyopo. yeyévacr, which is equivalent 
tO KaTynyopyKac. 

5. kat: the first caf emphasizes 
mddat. —mwadat, mokAa dy ery: two 
parallel statements; mddac goes back 
to the beginning of the accusations, 
while rode «rr. follows out their long 
continuance. This accusation had been 
going on more than twenty years at 
the very least, for the Clouds was first 
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Cy 3 \\ A la) x AY y > 
ovs eyo pahdov doBovpar 7 Tovs audt “AvuTov, Kaimep ovTas 


‘ lal 9S y a 
Kat Tovtous dewovs: add’ exeltvor Sewdtepor, @ avdpes, ot 


re a x y 
UEOV TOVS TOANOVS ek TALOwY TapadapwBavortes ereOov TE 


XN . an 
Kat KaTnyOpouy Emov ovdey ahybés, ws “ eat TIS LwKparns, 


Ni > / , , \ N \ t2 XN A 
ao@os av”p, TQ TE MPETEWPA ppovTaTns KQaL TQ UVU7TO yNs 


presented in 423, and Socrates was 
tried in 399 B.c. 

6. rots dpdi”Avutov: Anytus was 
the most influential of the accusers, 
though not the technical head of the 
prosecution. 

8. rovs modAods: this contrasts the 
majority of the hearers, who were 
early taught to abhor Socrates, with 
the few, implied in the partitive genitive, 
buy, to whom this may not have hap- 
pened. — raparauBdvovtes: this word 
is often used of one who takes charge 
of a child, for its education. But this 
sense may be too narrow for the 
present context. —€meOov «rd. : con- 
tinually prejudiced you against me by 
their accusations. 
is expected, but codrdination takes the 
place of subordination. xarnyédpour re- 
peats more definitely the thought of 
érevbov, cf. 18 d. 

9. tis Lwxpdarns: tls with proper 
names conveys an _  indefiniteness 
which is uncomplimentary ,—somebody 
named Socrates. 

10. codds avip: these words are 
practically intended to mean a Sophist. 
“The title codds ayjp would at once 
be understood as a class-appellation, 
ef, 23 a, 27 a; in it the meaning and 
associations of Philosopher are upper- 
most, yet not so distinctly as to ex- 
clude those of Sophist.?? — rd te 
avelfqtyKos: popular 


KaTnyopoovres errefov 


petéwpa 


prejudice coined this phrase, or some- 
thing like it, to stigmatize all scien- 
tific investigation into nature. With 
such investigation the earliest Greek 
philosophy began and ended, and 
even Socrates’s contemporaries, the 
Sophists, — notably Hippias, — were 
much given to it.—The phrase ra 
tro ys (where tré has the unusual 
sense of beneath and covered by) is part 
of a sweeping assertion that nothing 
is safe from the curiosity of those 
men. This popular view is amusingly 
exaggerated by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, 184-234. Here the word 
aravra adds a final touch of exag- 
geration. — Geology and paleontology 
of course were not studied in the mod- 
erm sense. — dpovtiatys: used here 
with accusative like ¢povrifwr. For a 
dative similarly governed, cf. ripy éuhy 
T@ Oe@ vrnpeciav, 30 a.—‘ This ‘ac- 
cusation,’ godds . . torr, both as 
given here, and as repeated with mock 
formality in 19 b, is nothing more than 
a vivid way of representing, for a 
rhetorical purpose, the popular preju- 
dice, in which the court shared. The 
charges it contains are two-edged, 
being borrowed partly from the vul- 
gar representation of the Philosopher, 
partly from that of the Sophist; the 
peréwpa ppovriorys points to the. Phil- 
osopher, the roy... mov to the So- 
phist.”” R. 
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Y py \ \ N Y NW , AL DD 
ATAVTA avelntyKws KQUL TOV NTT OO oyov KPElTT@ TOLWD. 


a 5 »” > a G i \ Te 
OUTOL, W avopes A@nvator, ol TavTHY THY OyNyVY KaTa- 


, ¢ Sea), Ya € \ > , 
OKEOAT AVTES OU devvot €lLOL [LOU KaTHYyopoe. OU Y2P QAKOU- 


c lal \ lal la Oe Q x iC 
OVTES NYOVVT AL TOUS TAVTA Cnrovvras OUVOE €OUS VOJLLCELV. 


Y , > Q e / \ XN \ / 
ereita eloww ovTo ol KaTyyopo. ToAXOL Kal TohvY KpovoY 


no j fr. O€ Kal é€ j n ynAuKia A€yovTE 
non KaTnyopyKores, ETL O€ Kal Ev TavTN TH NALKia héyorTEs 


X\ ¢ A 3 rN x aN 3 , to » 
T POs UPaS EV Y AV HPAALOTA ETTLOTEVO ATE (rat €S OVTES, 


eviol O UUOV Kal [ELPAKLA), ATEXVAS EPHUNY KaTNYOpOvrTES, 


11. tov Arte Adyov KrdA.: any 
teaching of rhetoric, as such, must 
contain hints as to the most effective 
means for making the best of a bad 
case by presenting it skillfully. How 
far this must be condemned, should be 
decided only with reference to circum- 
stances and facts. To-day it is just as 
impossible to assert that in all cases a 
lawyer is bound not to defend a client 
whose cause he knows to be unjust. 
Popular opinion at Athens seems to 
have been convinced that the Sophist’s 
single aim in teaching rhetoric was to 
communicate the art of proving that 
black was white. Cf. the Clouds, 889- 
1104, where Aristophanes introduces 
the Alxavos Adédyos and the” Adios Adyos 
respectively. The two have an argu- 
ment in which the” Adixos Aéyos wins. 
Cf. Cicero, Brut. 8, where the excellent 
Claudius says of the Sophists: docere 
se profitebantur quemadmo- 
dum causa inferior (ita enim 
loqguebantur) dicendo fieri su- 
perior posset. His opposuit 
sese Socrates, qui subtilitate 
quadam disputandi refellere 
eorum instituta solebat verbis. 

13. of Sevol Kkarhyopov: in the 
predicate, — kar’ éox hy devol. 


14. od8& Ocods «rd. : the investiga- 
tions alluded to above, it was charged, 
not only were a foolish waste of useful 
time, but also led to atheism. The 
gods would have revealed the secrets 
of their realm if they had chosen that. 
man should know these, according to 
the Xenophontic Socrates. 

16. é& +i HAtkla: logically con- 
strued with buds. 

17. év yf dv émoretoare: for the 
potential indicative with dy to express 
in a guarded way what may have hap- 
pened, and perhaps did happen, see 
GMT. 244 ; SCG. 430. 

18. épyunv karnyopotvres : sc. dlkny. 
The accusative is cognate with xary- 
Cf. also the common law 
phrases d:dxerv ypadny, prosecute an in- 
dictment, pet-ye ypapjv, am defendant 
ina suit. The sense of the whole is re- 
peated in untechnical language by the 
appended drodoyoupévou ovdevos. ‘* The 
case which they prosecuted always went 
by default, with none to speak for the 
defendant,’’ i.e. they had a free field 
for their accusations. — When either 
party to a lawsuit failed to appear, the 
court entered a default against him, 
épyunyv karayyvacke Tuvds, and the one 
of the two parties to the suit who 


yopovrres. 
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amohoyoupevov ovdevds. 6 S€ TdvTwy ddoydtator, OTL ovdE 


\ > / ar > enna Loe \ > A X ¥ 
Ta OVOKLATH OLOV T AVUTWY ELOEVAL KAL ELTTELV, 7Anv €l TLS 


K@[LWOOTTOLOS TUYXaVEL ov. ocor oe pldve Kat dua Bory 


, ¢ A > , \ \ 
Xpemevor Yuas avereHov,— oi dé kal avtol wemerapevor ad- 


ao 
Nous meiHovtes,—ovTor TavTEsS atopeératoi elaw- ovde yap 


avaBiBaoacba ofdv 7 éoriv aitav evtavbot ovd’ edéyEau 


3 , b) oh ye) ve 2) la y la) b) , 
ovdeva, GAN’ dvdyKyn aTEXVOS WoTEP TKLapayeEiv aTodoyov- 


la \ NN & 8 \ 3 - > / 
JLEVvOV TE Kat -€ EVX ELV HNCEVOS AT OK PLYOMLEVOV. a€Looarte 


5 Nae A i 5) ‘\ 4 ? S x , 
OUVV KQL UJ[LELS, WOTTEP eyw heya, Suttovs Ov TOUS KaTnNYyO- 


pous yeyovévat, — €répovs peév Tos apt. KaTyyopHoarTas, 


e , \ \ / a $ \ Ig \ by Sd la) \ 
ETEPOUS d€ Tovs TaAau ovS eyo heya, Kat olnOnre Sety Tpos 


appeared épyunv xpare? or épjuny atper, 
se. dlknv. In such a case a plaintiff, if 
present, épjunry xatnyvopel (dixnv) and 
the absent defendant épjuny ddrikdver 
Sixny. 

19. 6 8 mdvtev «rd. (éorl): ap- 
positive with the following sentence. 
H. 1009 a. 

21. KkwpwSomods: the Clouds of 
Aristophanes is here especially in 
mind, since this play contains the 
specific charges just mentioned. But 
Cratinus, Ameipsias, and Eupolis also 
ridiculed Socrates in their comedies. 
— doo Séxrr.: the clause of 6é¢ kal avrol 
meres uéevor enlarges the scope of pbdrvy 
kal diaBory xowperor, for otro 23 in- 
cludes both classes. Appended as an 
after-thought, in conversational style, 
the sense of dvéreifov is casually reiter- 
ated in dAdous re{Oovres. Strictly speak- 
ing, is subordinated to 
melOovres. Logically the sense requires 
boo. dé, of pev POdyw.. . 
6é xal adrol memeucpuévor, buds avére- 
Gov, whether through envy and malice 
or through ignorance, being actually 


TETELT LEVOL 


xXpwpevot, ob 


convinced. In both cases the result was 
the same. 

24. dvaB.Bdcacbar: contrast 24 d, 
where Socrates calls Meletus to come 
to the bema, and cross-examines him. 

25. ckvapaxetv xrd.: Te Kal are 
used here to connect, not two dif- 
ferent ideas, but two statements of 
the same idea, cf. @reov xr. in b. 
By thus saying the same thing twice, 
the speaker expresses his thought the 
more effectively, without apparent 
repetition. But the more distinct 
statement must always follow the 
figurative expression. 

29. ots Aéyw: sc. in b above. — 
oifOnre xrX.: similarly Demosthenes 
in his oration On the Crown asked the 
approval of the court for the order of 
topics which he proposed to follow. — 
For a fuller description of éxelvous, see 
b above; notice that it refers to 
érépous 6€ rods madar. These old-time 
accusers, though the last-mentioned, 
were the more remote in thought, for 
Anytus and his crew were actually 
present, as r@vde shows. 
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3 , A , > / \ X: c las > 7 
éxeivous Tp@Tov pe aTodoynoaTOat: Kal yap vmEls EKEvoV 
\ \ la x lal 
mpOTEPoVv HKOVTATE KATNYOPOVYTWY, Kal TOAD Lahdov 7 TOVOE 
TOV VOTEPOV. 
> > A Nie. 
elev: amrohoyytéov 5%, & avdpes “APnvator, Kal emuxerpn- 
lal ray lal > la , 
Téov tpav e€ehéabar THY SiaBodyvy, HY vweEts Ev TOAA@ Ypov@ 
9 / \ > x 
Eo YeTE, TAUTHY Ev OVTAS diyw ypov@. PBovdroiwny meV ody av 
wn Y y \ lal \ o) , i 
TOUTO ovTws yeverOaL, EL TL AMELVOY Kal UpiVv Kal Ewol, Kal 
A > > \ \ 
mréov TL pe ToLnoaL aTohoyovpevov: olwat 6 avTO yaderov 
5 ® \ ce) x 
eivat, Kal ov Tavu pe NavOdvea otdv eoTiv. dpws dé TOUTO peV 
y y nn las , lal \ , ie bey te) , 
irw omy T@ Dew pirov, T@ Sé Vouw TELTTEoV Kal atrohoynTéov. 
> lal e 7 \ 
IIL. advartdBopev otv €€ apyns, Tis 4 Katnyopia €otw 


€€ is 4 Eun SuaBody yéeyover, 7 57 Kat miaTevwv MéhyTos pe 


34. thy SiaBodqv: the prejudice were given approximately in 18b; 


produced by the slanders just de- 
scribed. 

35. écxete: acquired. Cf. toxnxa 
204, and cf. rv rupavvlda ovTw €ayov of 
Mepuvddac Hat. i. 14. When éxw means 
am in possession, éoxov means came 
into possession. — tabtnv: resumptive 
after the interrupting clause of expla- 
nation introduced by nv.— otrws : sc. as 
is allowed, —-the trial having to be com- 
pleted in a single day. Cf. 24a, 37 a. 

36. rotro: refers to tudy e&edéc Oar 
Thy diaBornv. 

38. rotro: i.e. the end. For the 
same spirit of submissive trust in God, 
cf. 35 d, Crito 54 e. 

39. 7S OG: the article is used 
without reference to any particular 
divinity, with a generic or collective 
force, —the divine will or God. Cf. 
35 d, 42 a, 43 d. 

III-X. These chapters answer the 
charges of Socrates’s early accusers, 
and explain how the prejudice against 
him arose. The counts against him 


they are repeated more definitely in 
19 b. In these counts is implied athe- 
ism, as Socrates says in 18c. The 
only charges which he directly at- 
tempts to disprove in these chapters, 
however, are his interest in natural 
science (III) and his teaching for 
money (IV). 

Ill. What then are the charges 
which have commonly deen brought 
against me, whether through ignorance 
or through malice? (1) That I seek 
into things which the gods have hidden 
from men, beneath the earth or in the 
skies, (2) that I make the worse appear 
the better reason, by sophistical argu- 
ments, and (3) that I teach men to do 
as I do. —Many of you have heard me 
talk. Tell each other, if any one of you 
has heard me talking about any of these 
things. 

2. e& ys: out of which. Cf. é« rov- 
Twv 23 e.—éyq: equivalent to the 
objective genitive, against me, about 
me. —%: refers to 4 éuh diaBodr. 
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€ypaaro Tv ypapyy tavrnv. eciev- Ti dx Aéyovtes Sie€Bad- 
Nov ot dvaBddrovres ; WoTEp ody KaTYYyOpeV THY avT@mOTlay 
det dvayvavar aditav: “XSwKpdrns adiKel Kal meprepyaterat 
(nT@v ra Te UTO yHs Kal ovpdria Kal Tov ATTw oyov KpEiTTW 
Tol@v Kat adous TavTa TadTa SiddoKwv.” Toray Tis éott. 
TavTa yap Que Kat avrou ev TH Apiatodavous Konodia, 
oxpary TWA €KEL TEpupepopevov, pdoKovrd TE depoBareiv 
kal a\Anv To\dyny drvapiay Prvapodvta, GY eya ovd€ev ovTE 


> oh 
Méya ovTe puiKpov Tépu éralw. Kal ody ws atipdlwv héyw 


the formal 8. 


4. domep odv Krr.: 
charge of the accuser was read at the 
beginning of the trial. Since Socrates 
proposes to discuss first the informal 
charges, a definite statement of these 
is in place before his aefense. 

5. meptepydterar: cf. pndev éepya- 
foudvous adda mepiepyagouevous 2 Thess. 
Mae ile 

6. oipdvia: the article is omitted 
because t7é ys and ovpdua are brought 
under one head. Cf. 2wxpdrns 6¢ ravra 
Wyetro Oeovds eldévar, Ta Te eyoueva Kal 
mparroweva kal Ta avyy BovAevoueva (the 
unuttered plans in man’s thought) 
Xen. Mem. i. 1. 19. —In Prot. 315¢ 
Plato satirizes the astronomical lore 
of Hippias, and in Xenophon’s Mem- 
orabilia (iv. 7. 2) Socrates is repre- 
sented as advising his friends against 
an intensive study of astronomy. — 
Aristophanes, in his play, represents 
Socrates’s friends with heads bending 
over, toward the ground, searching 
into things below, while the rump, di- 
rected upward, is studying astronomy. 

7. rovatry tis: sc. 7 
dvaBodr7y. Socrates alone is responsible 
for the exact words; the accusation 
itself was vague. 


advrwuocla or 


raidta yap éwpare: when, in the 
Clouds, Aristophanes put before the 
Athenians his own feelings against 
Socrates, he dramatized an already 
existing prejudice. 

9. Ywxpdry tia xd. : in apposition 
with tadra. For the force of rivd, ef. 
Tis Lwxpdrys 18b; it implies that 
Socrates in the Clouds bears no close 
resemblance to the real Socrates. Cf. 
Clouds 218-225, where Strepsiades 
on entering Socrates’s thinking-shop 
says: ‘* Who is this man up there in 
the basket?’ Hearing it is Socrates, 
he asks him what he’s about. Socrates 
answers depoBar® Kal mepippov® roy 
nov, on air I tread and oversee the 
sun. —gaoKxovra xrd.: subordinated 
to mepipepduevor. 

10. dv: referring to all statements 
of the sort above mentioned. — ovre 
péya ove pixpdv: a reénforcement of 
the ovdév, stated disjunctively. Cf. 
21b and 24 a, and 7 7 7 ovdév 17 Db. 

11. ody ds dripadtev: cf. in e below, 
kal ToOTS yé wor SoKe? Kandy eivar, ‘*such 
knowledge is a fine thing, if any one 
has it.’? Socrates hints his doubt that 
any one has it. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 11. 
Those who pursued these studies were 
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IV. adda yap ovte TovTwy ovdey eat, OVE y’ EL TOS 


3 U2 e 3 \ iy > (a) > le \ / 
QAKY)KOATE WS eyo TALoEvELV ETTLYELPW avO porous Kal XP1- 


beside themselves, he thought, because 
man ought first to know himself (cf. id. 
i. 1. 12, and 88 a below), and because 
these physicists looked into questions 
which were really beyond the sphere 
of man, and therefore arrived at im- 
potent conclusions (cf. id. iv. 7. 6-7). 

12. the expression of 
the condition implies a doubt, though 
it is in the logical form. Cf. 19 e. 

13. py... dbyoupe: may I never, by 
any chance, be accused by Meletus of so 
great a wrong as depising such knowl- 
edge. — dixa: is often best represented 
in translation by the singular. — For 
brd with devyev, cf. td with wérovda 
17 a. Pvyouw here is used as the pas- 
sive of dudkw. H. 820, 

14. adda yap: but the truth is that 
Socrates does not claim such wisdom 
simply because he does not possess it. 
are in that case, 
sc. the one just mentioned; i.e. ‘‘ have 
heard me.”’ 

20. ék rovrwy: on ascertaining that 
no one had ever heard Socrates talk 


e¥ Tis KTV.: 


17. of rovotrou: 


on such matters, the judges might infer 
reasonably that the other charges 
against him also were false. Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus. — Xeno- 
phon enumerates the subjects chosen 
by Socrates for his conversations; cf. 
Mem. i. 1. 16. —-repl pod: the collo- 
quial tone is marked in the position of 
these words. Instead of ‘‘the other 
stories which people tell about me,”’ 
Socrates says, ‘‘ the other stories about 
me, which people tell.’’ The relative 
clause is appended as an afterthought. 

IV. Another charge that has been 
brought against me is that I teach men, 
for money. This is not true, but it 
would be no reproach if it were. The 
reason why I deny that I teach is simply 
that I do not know how to teach. 

1. dAAG yap: in turning to a new 
topic, a glance is thrown backward 
(otre. . . €orwv), and the new departure 
begins with the emphatic ov6é nor. éorw 
is equivalent to the following ddxGés 
(éorwv). —et Twos kTr.: if any one has 
told you. 
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hace Xpypata coduiorats ThEiw 7) TVTavTEs ot ahdor, Kah- 


j A ~~ € 
hia To Im7ovikov: 


15 Ovo vet — “?O KadXia,” jv 8 eyo, 


3. xphpara mpdrropar: the denial 
of this is repeated at 31 ¢ and 33 b.— 
émel: although. Strictly a connecting 
thought must be supplied. 

4. & ms ely: the regular apodosis 
’ Kaddv ay ely is represented by its equiv- 
alent in sense, doxe? kaddv eiva. 

6. totrwv yap xrd.: the ircnical 
surprise of Socrates is reproduced by 
the anacoluthon in this sentence. With 
olds + éorivy the speaker apparently 
leads up to meédev, but the emphatic 
rovrous (in which the clause rods véous, 
ols... Bovhwyrar is summed up) is 
followed by zel@ove. instead. (The 
plural after écacros is not uncommon.) 
Then comes the statement of a fact 
which is surprising, they pay these men, 
and finally the climax is capped by 
their giving them thanks to boot. To 
make this last point, rpocedévar, which 
might be a participle like dvd6vras, is 
put on a par with cvvetvac by being 
made an infinitive. 


TOUTOV OvY aVNPopny — €aTOV yap avT@ 


(iG > A \ can f: 
€l LEV TOV TW VEL TOL® 


8. woAtrav: partitive genitive with 
® adv Bothwrra.—ovvetvar: Socrates 
would not allow that he was a teacher. 
His young friends were not his paéyral 
(cf. 83 a), but of curdyres. So he uses 
similar language in speaking of others. 
Crexeny Meniain 6.1: 

11. éwel kal &Ados: ‘the men just 
named are not the only ones, for also,”’ 
etc. 

12. qoOdpnv émSypotvra: for the 
supplementary participle, cf. jcbduny 
olouévwy 22 c. 

13. KadXiq: at Callias’s house for- 
eigners, and particularly foreign Soph- 
ists, were welcomed. Callias’s fond- 
ness for Sophistsis humorously brought 
out in the Protagoras (814 4), where he 
is almost crowded out of house and 
home by them. The indulgence of 
this and of other tastes exhausted his 
resources, and he died in poverty. 

15. ‘* Who can do for Callias’s sons 
whata farmer would do for his calves ?”’ 
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17. os éueddev xrA.: who would, in 
the case supposed (el. . . pic Owoacbat), 
proceed to make them, etc., —a present 
likelihood not realized. —Kad® x72. : 
kaNds kayabés was a frequent Athenian 
designation for a gentleman. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. 16. 

18. dperqv: a cognate accusative, 
which was becoming an accusative of 
specification. Cf. néya cops by 21 b, 
Kandy eldévac 21d, codds coplay 22 e; 
but 7a péyiota copwraros 22 d. 

19. viv: logical, rather than tem- 
poral, — ‘‘as it is.’’ — Cf. @reara 20 ¢. 

21. dvOpwmtvns 7X. : the excellence 
of a man and a citizen naturally is 
different from that befitting (apoojKov- 
cay, |. 18) a calf. —This clause explains 
the preceding To:atrns. 

24. Etnvos xrd.: not a word is 
wasted in this answer. Euenus is 
elsewhere mentioned as a teacher of 
oratory and a writer of elegiac verses. 


(Cf. Phaedo 60 d.) A few such poems 
attributed to him still exist. Here he 
is introduced as a Sophist and a teacher 
of virtue. The smallness of his charge 
for instruction probably measures ac- 
curately the value attached to it by his 
contemporaries, and places him and 
his teaching in the second rank. Pro- 
tagoras charged 100 minas. — Attempts 
have been made to distinguish a 
younger and an older Euenus, both of 
whom came from Paros and wrote 
elegiacs. If there were two, allusion 
is here made to the elder. — récov: 
genitive of price. 

26. el exo. kal SiSdoKer: in the 
original statement which Socrates may 
be supposed to have in mind, both of 
these were in the indicative. Both 
might change to the optative after 
é€uakdpioa. 

27. kal adrés: implies that Euenus 
prided himself on his teaching. 
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V. But what has caused my repu- 
tation, if these stories are untrue? I 
will tell you the whole truth. Apollo 
himself declared me to be the wisest 
of men. Obedience to the god has led 
me to disregard the feelings of men. 

1. GAX’, & Leéxpares, krr.: objec- 
tions dramatized and put in the form 
of questions. —‘‘ Socrates must have 
done something to cause such preju- 
dice.’’ Hence the ydp in od yap dijmov. 

2. ro cov mpadypa: what is that 
you have been about? or better, what 
is this about you ?— Cf. 76 rod Dwxpda- 
Tous mpayua Crito 58 d. 

3. mepirrétepov: what passes the 
limits of common men provokes sus- 
picion. — That cod 
conveys a statement of fact, not a 
condition, is shown by ovdév, but the 
view is restated, in a slightly different 
form, as a supposition. ‘‘ While you 
were doing nothing out of the way, 
this report did not arise about you, — 


T pay WaT Evomevou 


ay \ 5 ¢ 4 
T@ OVTL Yep KLVOUVEU®@ TQAUTYV 


if you were doing nothing unusual.”’’ 
Some explanation of the fame of Soc- 
rates is called for, and he has rejected 
the ordinary explanation as false. 

5. ef ph «rd.: a logical condition 
referring to continued action in past 
time. The conclusion might be ex- 
pected in the form ov« av éyévero xrN. 

&. ro dvopa Kal thy SiaBoAqv: i.e. 
copos éyerOar. To be distinguished 
from oyun Te kal dyos, above, only as 
bringing out the bad repute which was 
their result. The word 6ca8oryv inter- 
prets dvoua, and shows that it is no 
good name which has been gained. 

12. écxynka: I have become pos- 
sessed of and still have. 
TavtThny : this ques- 
tion follows the preceding sentence so 
closely that da is not repeated. olay 
is in the predicate ; we might expand 


Cf. goxere 
19 a.—olav.. . 
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. ox nka, nrep KTr., just that which. 
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14. otro 8é: i.e. Gorgias etc., men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. 

15. yf odk ex xrd.: Socrates im- 
plies that such wisdom is either super- 
human or no wisdom at all. —To be 
construed closely with what follows. 

17. éwi: with dative of purpose. 

18. py SopuBhonte : do not interrupt 
me with noise, strictly referring to the 
moment fixed by éay dd xr. In 21 a 
and 30¢c the less precise present is 
used, make no disturbance. — péya 
Aeyerv: in the sense of peyadnyopety, 
just as uéya dppovety is equivalent to 
peyahoppovely. —od yap éwov KTA.: a 
compressed form of statement, made 
effective with the audience by the al- 
lusion to certain Euripidean strains. 
Cf. Eur. Frg. 484, xotx« éuds 6 000s 
adN éufs pntpds mapa, not mine the 
word, —TI heard tt from my mother ; 
which is parodied in Symp. 177 a, 7 
bev poor apxn Tov Noyou éorl Kara Thy 
Hdperldov Medavimrmny: ‘ot yap éuds 6 
The same 
sentiment is found in Eur. Hel. 513, 
héyos yap éorw ov éuds, copay 5 eros, 
not mine the word; by clerkly men 
twas spoken. Hor. Sag. ii. 2. 2, nec 
meus hic sermo est sed quae 
praecepit Ofellus. —For a simi- 


p000s AAG?’ Bardpod Todde. 


larly compressed statement, cf. tkavdy 
Tov udptupa 81 ¢. ‘* A predicate adjec- 
tive or substantive is often a brief equiy- 
alent for one clause of a compound 
sentence,’’ H. 618. éudy and déidypewy 
are both predicate, and special point 
is given them by their position. 

19. ov dv A€yw: equivalent to dy 
wAAKw Aéyerv, though it is formally a 
hypothetical relative clause with in- 
definite antecedent. — dfudxpewv KrX. : 
equivalent to déidypeds éoriy 6 Aéywr. 

20. avoicw: often used of shifting 
responsibility. 
dvapépew Thy airiay Lys. xli. 28, Tas 


Cf. els rods tpidkovra 


amoNoytas els éxelvov avapepouévas ib. 
64. — fis yap és, el x7dA.: skill as 
well as modesty was required to avoid 
blurting out here with r4s éujs codlas. 
The ef 64 rfs éorc interrupts just in time. 

21. ota: goes back to rolay 1. 12. — 
Tov Qedv «rd. : emphatic by its position. 

22. Xoipehdvra: certainly, if the 
Athenians did not know Chaerephon, 
many ajoke of Aristophanes at Chaere- 
phon’s expense was lost on them; see 
below on line 25. He is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2. 48) as one of those 
friends of Socrates o? éxelyw cuviicav 
obx tva Snunyopsxol yévowwro, adN twa 
Kadol te Kayabol yevduevor Kat ofkw Kal 
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Upov TO TARHE Eraipds Te Kal cuvépuye THY huyny TadTnV 
Kat pe? vuav Katnde. Kal tote S17 otos Hv Xaipepar, ws 
apodpos ep’ 6 Tu dpuyoeev. Kal dH Tote Kal eis Aeddovs 
eGov erorynoe TovTo pavteicacbar: (Kal, rep héyo, wh 
BopuBetre, & avdpes-) npeto yap 7 el Tis euod etn coda- 
Tepos. aveihey ovv 7 Uv0ia pndéva codaérepov eivar. Kat 


olkérats Kal Pldows Kat mode Kal moAlrats 
OvvawvTo Kad@s xphoGar. 

23. tpav rH mAb: the Huacral 
are here taken as representing the 
whole people ; and here, as often, r#- 
Gos is equivalent to d#u0s, and means 
democratic party. Cf. Lysias xii, xiii, 
passim, — éraipos: cf. ris brapxovons 
modirelas éTatpov eivac Gorg. 510 a, to 
be a partisan of the government in 
power. —thv mvynv tatrnv: an allu- 
sion, which no hearer could fail of 
understanding, to the exile from which 
allconspicuous democrats had returned 
only four years before (in 403 n.c.). 
The Thirty Tyrants were the authors 
of this banishment; cf. mpoetrov ev 
Tots €w Tod Katadbyou (not registered 
on their catalogue of 3000 oligarchical 
sympathizers) uh elovévar els. TO dou. 
pevyovTwy dé eis Tov Ieipard, kal évredbev 
mondovs dyovtes ever \noav kal ra Méyapa 
kal ras O7nBas Tov broxwpovvTwy Xen. 
Fell. ii. 4.1. This allusion here had 
the effect of influencing the court in 
favor of what they were about to hear. 
This was the more important since 
Socrates had remained in the city dur- 
ing the rule of the Thirty, and doubt- 
less had been accused by Meletus of 
lack of sympathy with the Athenian de- 
mocracy, —a charge 


ely connected 
with that of corruptin Ru IN 
25. ocodpés: ot Xa was @ 


born enthusiast. Cf. Xa 


kal pavikds wy, dvarnodnoas éx péowy eOer 
mpos pe Charm. 153 b. Aristophanes 
calls Chaerephon a bat (Birds 1564) ; 
Chaerephon and Socrates belong to 
the jaundiced barefoot brotherhood 
(Clouds 104). Browning, Aristopha- 
nes’s Apology, 
In me ’twas equal balanced flesh rebuked 
Excess alike in stuff-guts Glauketes 
Or starveling Chaerephon ; [challenge both. 
— dppjceev : the optative indicates in- 
definite frequency of past action. — 
Kal 84 mete kal xrd.: cf. 18 a. A fre- 
quent way of introducing a particular 
instance of what has been stated gen- 
erally. What Chaerephon did at Del- 
phi was an instance of his cgodpérns. 

26. rotro: cognate accusative after 
pavredcaca: in anticipation of pero 
xT. For rotro referring forward, see 
H. 696 a. —pavredoacOar: the middle 
voice is used of the person who con- 
sults the oracle. — omep Néyw: I repeat, 
lit. just what I am saying. Cf. 17 ¢ 
and 20 e. 

28. dvetrev otv 4 IIvOla: the oracle 
in question is lost, but we have a 
very fair substitute in copds Dopokdfs 
avopay dé ravrwy 


copurepos 0 Kvpurtdns, 
(or ardytwv) Dwxpdtrns copwraros. — 
Socrates must have become well known 


from his questignings before such a 
CANA Poot Bh bal. asked. Pos 


sibly the prominence given by Socrates 
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much of at Delphi, yxO cavréy and 
pndev dyav (self-knowledge and_ self- 
control), which make up Greek ow¢po- 
ovvn, may have been the basis of the 
story or of the response. 

29. 6 d8eAdds: i.e. Chaerecrates. 

VI. I did not suppose the words of 
Apollo to be strictly and literally true, 
but believed them to have some hidden 
meaning, which I ought to discover. So 
I tried to show that they could not be 
true in the ordinary sense. 

1. pad 8Satev: for wé\rAw with 
future infinitive, see SCG. 273; GMT. 
73. Cf. Phaedo 59 a. 

2. d0ev: equivalent to é& js, of the 
source out of which the prejudice arose. 
—rtatra: i.e. theresponse of the oracle. 

3. tl more through 
modesty Socrates assumes that this is 
‘‘adarksaying.’’? Fora genuinely enig- 
matical oracle, cf. yivera: 5é Tots Ba- 
oiredo.v (Temenus and Cresphontes) 
airy Néy.ov rbde, Hyeudva THs Kadddov 
moets bar Tov TpLdpOaduov, Paus. v. 8. 5, 
that they should take ‘‘ the three-eyed”’ 
as leader of their return home. The 
‘* three-eyed ’’ turned out to be Oxylus, 


aivirrerat: 


son of Andraemon, whom they met 
riding ona one-eyed mule. 

4. civorda codds av: for the supple- 
mentary participle, cf.22d. GMT. 908. 

6. od S4mov: of course I do not sup- 
pose. —Socrates’s perplexity is dram- 
atized. The hearer is reminded of the 
speaker’s habit of discussion by ques- 
tion and answer. — od yap Oéuts: 
Apollo, being by nature truthful, could 
not lie. In Plato’s Republic the two 
primary canons of theology are that 
the gods are good and are true. With 
this belief, Socrates was much more 
pious than many of the old story- 
tellers. Homer makes Zeus send a 
delusive dream to Agamemnon. 

7. poyis mavu: qualifies érera érpa- 
mounv, and repeats parenthetically the 
idea of moddv xpévov. For a similar 
parenthetical qualification, cf. od Kara 
rovrous 17 b. For the position of ravv, 
cf. o} rdvv 19 a. a 

8. avrot: i.e. 700 de09, equivalent to 
Tov xpnouod. —Tovavryy Tid: Sc. (AT7- 
ow, purposely vague, ‘‘ which I began 
in some such way as this.’? Cf. roatry 
tis 19 c. 
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21d 
nOov eri Twa Tov SoKovYTwY Godar eEtvat, ws evTadfa, ¢ 
10 €l 7é€p tov, eheyEwv TO pavTetov kal aTopavev TO YpNT LO 
¢ “ € Sn A , , > \ SP So ” 
ott “ Ovroat euod coddrepds eatt, ov 8 Ene edna Oa. 
SiackoT@y ovv TOdTOV, — dvdépatt yap ovdev déopat eye, 
hv O€ Tis TOV TohiTLKGY TPds OV eyO TKOTaY ToLOUTOY TL 
¥ Lie 2 > A ASS / > fo eA /, 
eralov, & avdpes APnvator, — kat diaheyopevos adT@, edo€€ 
15 fou ovTOS O avnp SoKelv pev eivat Gods addots TE TOAXOLS 
? , \ , c owe > » ¥ 5 
avOparrous Kai wadiora EavT@, eivar O ov* KaTELTA eTELPaUNY 
> ‘- 4 yy y \ = z + > »” > an 
avT@ Serkvivar OTL OloLTO pev Elvar Todds, Ein 8 ov. evTedOev 
ouv ToUT@ T amnyOounvy Kat ToANOLS TOV TapdYT@V: mTpds 
3 \ °° i > \ > la Y (qe 4 Ni lal > 
€wavTov & obv amiwy ehoy.Counv ote “ TovTov pev TOU av- 
VA > ‘\ , ie =} a \ \ ci “ > A 
20 Opdrov eyo codparepds eipr Kivduveder pev yap HUOV ovdEe- 
QA \ > \ 207 > > 3 \ ¥ / 
TEpos ovdey KadOV ss eld€vat, AAN’ OUTOS pev oleTal TL 


Eloevan OvK cidds, € eyo 8, woTEP oby gen 0180, oud’ oloprac. 


LO Semen fase ise 


LKP@ ‘putavtts TOUTM) copisrepos 


evrevUev em adXov 


EOLKA me our TOUVTOU VLG 
»” 

eva, OTL a fray) oloa ove olopLar eloevat.’ 

Ss lal 5 / 4 fa 1 a > x 
25 ya TWV EKELYOU SoKOUVTWV TopwaTrepwv EVAL, KQL bot TAVUTA 
idea after the parenthetical remark. 
Socrates has no test except by con- 


versing with his man. — é6of€ pou «7X. : 
the construction is slightly changed. 


9. as drohavav: believing that I 
should show. Cf. 22 b. 

10. amohavayv to ypnopa: the ora- 
cle is personified. 

11. dre: often, as here, introduces 
a direct quotation. 

13. mpds ov eraboy: cf. dpowraror 


Cf. kal evéduevor TH Aptéusdc drdcous av 
KaTakdvoev TOV TohEulwy ToTavTas x pwal- 
pas karabicev 7H Oeqw, érel ovK eixov 


racxw mpos Tos gidocopobyTas Wamep 
mpos Tovs Werdtfouévovs Kal malfovras 
Gorg. 485 b, towards philosophers I feel 
just as I do towards people who lisp and 
are childish. Cf. the use of pds in 
such expressions as mpos éuwaurov oxor Oy, 
pondering in my mind; mpds add7jdous 
okorrovper, we consider among ourselves ; 
mpos éuavrov éedoyifouny in ad below. 

14. Kal Stadeyopevos avT@ : strictiy 
speaking, this covers the same ground 
repeating the 


as dlackor@y TovTor, 


ikavas ebpety, Edotev adbrots kar éviavrov 
mevtakoclas Ove KkrX. Xen. An. ili. 2. 
12; and kal doer abrots amoxreivar.. . 
értkadovvTes Thy amdcraciw Thue. iii. 86, 
taxing them with their revolt. SCG. 10. 

23. ait@ rote: in just this respect. 
This serves to prepare the way for the 
clause with 671, which gives a detailed 
specification of what is intimated in 
ouikp@ tive (dative of degree of differ- 
ence). 

25. éxelvov: thesameasrovrouabove 
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21e 
Kat evTav0a KaKelvywm Kat aAdots zoAXots 
SS ee 


TavTa coo€e: 
Ny ee 
amnyOounv.—— 
VIL. pera tadr ody ndn edeENs Ha aicPavomevos pev Kal 
y 4 eH et) lal 
Aumovpevos Kal Sedids ote dT Oavounvy, Owws 8 avayKatov 
> lal an “A > i 
€ddKer Eivar TO TOU Heov TEpt TrEioTOV ToLEtT aL. ‘tréov od”, 
oKoTovrTe TOV xpnopoy Ti éyeL, emt dmavTas Tovs TL SoKOvY- 
> » A A \ 
Tas eidévar. Kal v1) Tov Kiva, © avdpes APynvator, — det yap 
N con 9 A , > \ ae Nee: , na 
Tpos vas TAANOH éyerv, —H wnv eyo eralov TW ToLovTor: 
€ \ , > cA ¥ , 2) 7 5 a A 
ot pev padiota evookipovvTes edoFav ror ON(you dety TOU 
nan » NX 
mrelotou évdects etvar CytodvT. Kata Tov Oedv, ardor SE 
A > ¥ 
Soxovvtes avddrepou emerkéoTepor civar avdpes pos TO 
, » lal \ € “A \ > \ / 2: } lal 
dpovimws exe. det db vty thy eujy mravyny emderEar 


27. darnxPdpnv: cf. euol dpyifovrar 
23 ¢. 

VIL. I found not only the statesmen 
but also the poets to have no knowledge. 
These composed their poems by a sort 
of inspiration, and could give no rational 
account of their own works. 

2. Socrates observed his growing 
unpopularity with pain and fear. 671 
(that) after alcPdvowar is a rare con- 
struction, and possibly the particle is 
affected by the participles. — dpes 
8 é86xer: correlative with aic@avduevos 
wév, breaks away from the participial 
construction. This gives prominence 
to Socrates’s determination to do his 
duty. Cf. r&s dvvace micredoa, Sbéav 
map addjAwy AauBdvorres, Kal Thy ddEav 
Thy wapa Tov povov Oecd od fnretre St. 
John vy. 44. 

3. Td tot Beod: the interest of the 
god, which required that Socrates 
should show the true meaning of the 
oracle. —iréov: sc. Av jor. 

4. tov xpnopov ri dA€yer: ypnopds 
might have been the subject of the 


interrogative clause, but is used pro- 
leptically. H. 878. 

5. vy tov kéva: this form of assey- 
eration is a whim of Socrates, upon 
which the Scholiast says, ‘Padaudvévos 
bpxos oTos 6 Kata KUVds  xNVds (JOSE) 
] TAaTdvou (plane-tree) 7 Kpiod (ram) 7 
Tivos &\Nou To.ovTov* ols Hv méyioTos Sp- 
kos dravte hoy kbwr, | 2reta xHv* Oeods 
5” éclywy (they named no god), Kpartvos 
Xelpwor (i.e. in the Chirons). xara Tov- 
Tuy dé voyos duvivar iva wn KaTa& Gedy of 
8pko. ylyvwvrar, TowdTot 6 Kal of Dwxpd- 
tous doko. A humorous turn is given 
to this oath in wa Tov Kiva Tov Alyurtlov 
debv Gorg. 482 b; Socrates might swear 
by the Egyptian god, but seldom by 
any of the gods whom he worshiped. 
vy Thy “Hpav 24 e is a woman’s oath; 
mpos Avds 285 ¢ is solemn adjuration. 

6. 7 piv: the usual formula for be- 
ginning any affirmation prefaced by a 
solemn oath. 

7. odlyou Setv: cf. 17 a. The deiy 
seems to be used here with a play on 
m\elorou évdects. 
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22¢ 

Y , \ an 

WOTEP TOVOUS TWAS TOVvODYTOS iva por Kal avéheyKTOS 7 
= , Z \ \ i) 

MavTeia yevowTo. peTa yap Tovs TouTLKOVS Ha emt TOS 

NS , a an a 

TOUTAaS TOUS TE TOY Tpay@dLoOY Kal Tos TOY SOvVpduBov 
NY \ RA ¢ 5) lal > 

Kat Tovs ahdAous, ws evTavfa em aitopopw KaTranYsopevos 

3 se 3 / > la 

ewavTov aabéarepov éxeivav ovta. avahapBavev odv adtav 
\ , y SN , a A 

TA TOMMaTA a wor COdKE paliora TeTpaypaTevoOaL adTots, 

/ x \ , y 
dunpdétev dy avrods ti héyouer, iv’ dua Te Kal pavOdvoyu 
> 2A F) , 5 a a > an 

TAP GUTOV. aloyUVopLaL OvY vutV EiTreEtY, & aVOpeEs, TANNOY - 

Y de € / € » \ > a ON 2 ae y 

OMS O€ PNTEOV. WS ETS yap ElTEY OALyouv av’TaY aTaVrTES 
€ / xX» , ¥ Niaeses > Nee) / 

ol TapovTes av BEedtLov Eeyor TEPL WY avTOL ErETTOLHKETAD.. 


x > > \ \ a a 2 Se an y > 
EYVOV OUVV QU KQL TEpPt TOV TOLNT WV EV ohiy@ TOVTO, OTL OV 


, aA ay lal b) N 
copia mouotey a Tooley, GAA ioe Twt Kal évOovaralor- ¢ 


11. domep mévous Tivds rovotvTos : 
my Herculean labors, as I may call 
them. The genitive agrees with éyuod 
implied in its equivalent éujy. —Socra- 
tes compares his own intellectual en- 
counters with the physical struggles 
of Heracles, and recounts in a half- 
tragic vein these ‘‘labors’’ imposed 
of God. —tva pou Kal xrd.: Socrates, 
assuming for the sake of his point an 
attitude of opposition, says that he 
thought he was refuting the oracle 
(cf. 21 c) while really he was proving 
it to be irrefutable. This achieve- 
ment is stated as his real purpose. — 
The optative clause iva yévo.ro depends 
upon zrovodyros, which represents the 
imperfect, 

14. kal rots &AAovs: the kwuwdo- 
mowt are hardly included here. The 
idea that the true poet was endowed 
with exceptional wisdom was common 
in ancient times. Cf. idocopwrepor 
(more philosophical) «at omrovdabrepov 
(worthier) molno.s toropias (prose nar- 
rative of facts) éorly Arist. Poet. 9. 3. 


In early Greek the poets were preémi- 
nently of copol (see Introduction § 3). 

17. Sinpdtev av: for ‘the indica- 
tive with dy of habitual or intermittent 
action, dv being used without definite 
reference,’’ see SCG. 431; GMT. 162; 
H. 835.—kat: Socrates would thus 
not only test the oracle, but also learn 
something. 

18. aicxdtvopar: this discovery was 
discreditable to the poets, and Socrates 
hesitates to mention it, since he feels 
shame at the idea of telling what never- 
theless must be told, because it is the 
truth. When alcxytverbac means feel 
shame at the thought of an action, it 
takes the infinitive, as here, instead of 
the participle. 

19. airdv: genitive after the com- 
parative Bé\rvov. 

20. airot: i.e. the poets. 

22. dice xrd.: the dative of man- 
ner (@vcer) and the participle of manner 
(évOovordfovres) characterize the same 
subject in parallel ways, and so are 
appropriately coupled by kal. — dtceu: 
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22¢ 
Y e , Ay € 5 es \ nt KH 
Tes woTrep ol OeopavTes Kal ol KpNoMwdOL: Kal yap ovToL 
»y > \ «e /, 
héyovot pev mohha Kal Kara, Loaoe 5 ovdev av éyovar: 
a \ c \ UL 
TOLODTOY TL pot epavyncay Taos Kal ot TonTal TerovOdTEs. 
A 9 > t? > lan \ \ / > 4 XX Ss 
Kal apa noOdpuny avrav dua THY TOinoLW Olopévwv Kal TAALA 
, > > , a > > eee > \ 
cofwtdtwv elvar avOparov, & ovK Hoav. anna ovv Kal 
9 an an Pes 27 , @ ; \ a 
évtevdevy TH AVT@ OLOMEVOS TEPLyEyOVeVaL @TEP Kal TOY 
TTONLTLK OV. 
la > S/a8N \ / “) 3 aA \ 
VIII. reXevrav ovv emt TOUS XELPOTEXVAS Wa. E“AVTM yap 
FuUvHON ovdEV € ; IS € elev, TOUTOUS b€ y HO 
Tvvyoyn ovdev ETLATAMEV@ WS ETOS ELTTELY, TOUTOUS y non 
9 \ \ 
OTL EUPHT-OUpLL TOANA Kal KANG ETLOTAPEVOUS. Kal TOUTOU LEV 


) > , b) 53 Zi a 9 \ > > / , 
ovKk epevaOnv, AAN HrloTAVTO A EyYW OVK YTLOTAaMNY, Kal WOU 


by (grace of) nature. Here used to ex- 
press what Plato elsewhere means by 
Geia polpa, by the grace of heaven. Acts 
done ¢vce are done unconsciously, are 
inspired by something below the sur- 
face of our every-day selves, whereas 
conscious acts, if right, are guided by 
réxvn and copia, art and wisdom. Cf. 
mavres yap ol Te TOV éemGy tonal (epic 
poets) of dyadol ot« éx réxvns (out of 
knowledge of their art) adhN ~vPeor (in- 
spired) dvres kal karex duevor ( possessed) 
madvrTa TavTAa Ta KANG NEYouUGL TOLNMATA, 
kal of pwedomrovol (lyric poets) of ayabol 
woatTws... dre oby ob Téxvn Towdvyres 
(writing poetry) add Bela polpa, Todro 
povor olds Te ExaoTos movety KahGs, ép 0 7 
Modoa a’rov wpunoer, 6 ev SibupduBous 
(one can write dithyrambs), 6 dé éyxwmua 
(hymns of praise), 6 5é bropxhwara 
(choral songs, accompanied by a lively 
dance), 6 6° én (epics), 6 5° lduBous 
(iambics). . . dia radra dé 6 beds eEarpor- 
Mevos TOUTwWY Tov vody (taking all reason 
out of them) rovrous yphrat vrnpéras Kal 


Tots Xpnopwoors Kal Tots udvTecr Tots Oelors 
Ton 583 e-534 c. 


26. yobdunv aitadv olopévev: cf. 
dxovovtes é&eTafouévwy 23¢. The accu- 
sative occurs in dv yoOdbuny éridnuodrra 
20 a.— For the supplementary parti- 
ciple, cf. also 21 b. 

27. copwrarev: predicate agreeing 
with olouéywy, which contains the sub- 
ject of etvar. 
eivar 21 b. 
6 éwiotara €xaoTos, ToOTO Kal codes éoruv 
Xen. Mem. iv. 6. 7. E.g. the poet 
Sophocles was ready to serve as gen- 
eral; and conversely the generals just 
returned from the war were set to be 
the judges of the dramatic contest in 
which the Antigone was presented. 
— da is accusative of specification. 

VIII. Finally I went to the crafts- 
men. These indeed had knowledge. of 
their craft, but because of this knowl- 
edge they thought themselves wise also 
in other matters, and this false conceit 
more than outweighed their true wisdom. 

1. reXcurdv: for its adverbial use, 
cf. dpxduevos 24 a. — epavtd cuvydy: 
ef. 22 d. 

3. rovrov: ablatival genitive, in this. 


Cf. rv doxotvrwy copdv 


dotk Hoav: sc. copol. Cf. 
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, 4 > 35 > Ss A 
5 TaUTY ToperTepoar Hoav. GAN, & avdpes APnvator, TadTdv jot 


4S & ¥ 2 , Y \ ¢ , \ Go) \ 
EOOC QV EK ELV ALAPTY [La OTTEp KQUL OL TOLU)TAL, KAL OL ayabot 


Synpovpyot: dua 7d THY TexUNV Kadds eLepyaleaOar ExacTos 


] A ‘\ Ss x 4 4 Cy) \ > lal 
n&iov Kal Ta\NA TA peyiaTa Topwrartos Elva, Kal adTov 


4 e n /\ 3 is XN la > , y 
QUTY) YY TAYMMLENELO EKELWY)V TYV acodtav QTEK PUTITEV, WOTE HE 


10 €uavTov avEepwtay UTEP TOV xpyapov, ToTEpa SeEaiyyy av 


4 9 ¥ y+ /, N x \ > a 7 
OUTW@ WOTEP EXW EXELV, MYTE TL TOPOS @Y THY ExEivav Todiav 


Teeth ae 0> \ > Ai xs 9 , Aes x 
RYT ALaUNS THV aUa lav, apporepa Q €KELVYOL EK OVO LV 


» > na n 
EX ELV- QTEK PLVALNV ovv EMLaUT@ Kal TO XPNFR@ OTL ou 


AvouTeAOL OoTrEp exw EVEL. 


IX. €k tavtnot 87 THs é€erdoews, & avdpes ’AOnvato., 


\ \ 2) ¥2 / a \ a , 
moka EV amex Pevat pot yeyovact KQaL OLAL yakeraratau 


4 an 
kat Bapvrara, wate Todas diaBodras am’ abtav yeyovevat, 


” \ a 2 \ > x , Qe 
OVOILG de TOUTO héeyeo Var, coos EWQAl. OLOVTAL yap ME EKG" 


6. dep kal, kal of xrid.: this repe- 
tition of xaé is idiomatic in correlative 
sentences, and both may be represented 
by one English word, also. With oi 
mwoinrai, eixov is easily supplied from 
the Zxev of the leading clause. 

7. Sa 7d «7Td.: here begins the ex- 
planation which the preceding clause 
demands. — rv réxvyv: his art. 

8. rahd\a Ta péyrota: refers to af- 
fairs of state and of the common weal. 
Anytus, one of the accusers of Socra- 
tes, was a rich and successful tanner, 

-and entered political life as a practical 
man, but was not successful as a gen- 
eral of the army. Similarly a cobbler 
needed to be reminded by the painter 
Apelles to stick to his last. 

10. Sefaiyny av: sc. if the choice 
were offered. 

11. otrw éxev: is explained by 
worep €xw, and this is explained by the 
following clause. — tl: at all. 


IX. Now these examinations have 
brought me the reputation of wisdom, 
but have created also a strong prejudice 
against me. 

1. 84: marks the close and sum- 
ming up of the previous argument. 

2. ola. xaderébrarar: sc. elol. The 
idiom is explained by places where it 
is expanded, e.g. éuol wev dH Ed6xer [ Dw- 
Kparns| Tovodros eivar olos av ely Apiords 
Te kal evdatuovéstaros Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 
a 

4. dvopa S¢ rodro Aéyer Oar: instead 
of dvoua 6€ rodro éXeyounv, under the 
influence of the clause with wore. — 
codds: introduced to explain precisely 
what is meant by dvoua rotro. Itagrees 
with the subject of dréy@nuar, which 
is in the speaker’s mind, though he 
said its equivalent, wodAal dméyOeval mor 
yeybvaor. —etvar: for this idiomatic 
use, see SCG. 66, which compares the 
English, ‘‘ Paul, called to be an apostle.”’ 
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23a 
an 5S Ni an » 3 
OTOTE OF TaporTEs TATA avTov Eivar Gopoyv a av addov é€e- 
> n> XN > 
héyEw: 7d S€ Kwduvever, d dvdpes, TO OvTu 6 Feds Todds Eivar, 
NX. 3 nw lal , nA 4 yY (a3 > Q 4 
Kal €v T® XpyTL@ TovT@ TovTO héyewv, oT “ H avOpariwy 
\ 7 
codia ddtyou Twds aia é€orTt Kal ovdevds.” Kal paiverar 
~ “~N \ “~ > ae > /, 
TovTo héyew Tov SwKparn, mporKkexpnoOar SE TO Eu@ dv0- 
oy x > x 4 
Parl, eue Tapdoerypa ToLovpmevos, WaTEP av El ELTOL OTL 
a A ee Y Y 
“Odtos tpov, & avOpwro, copwTatds EaTW, OOTLS wWaTEP 
, A 4 >) XN ” / 3 “~ ON Q / AN 
Lwxparns eyvwKev oT ovdevds aids eat. TH aAnNOeia mpos 
codiav.” 
ESAS 32 NN ey, SoA N A \ 3 A \ 
TAUT OdV eyo [EY ETL Kal VOY TEPLLOV CNT Kal EpEevVa KaTa 
\ , \ A > a \ , » ¥ N 
Tov Oedv, kal TOV aoT@v Kal E€vwy av TWA olMpat coor 
tau: Kal émevdoa 7 SoKn, TO Dew Bonfav évdeix 
eivau’ Kal ereday prot py SoKn, T@ Oe@ BonOav Evdetkvupat 
y y an > 
OTL OVK e€oTL GoPds. Kal UTS Ta’TNS THS aTYoALas OUTE TL 
Ta la , A , \ 7) ¥ / 
TOV THS Toews TMpakal por Yorn} yéyovey avov dyou 


knowledge. 


5. Gav KTA.: SC. Ly cody brra. 

6. +o 8€: adverbial, ‘‘ but the fact 
is.”? — 76 dvtt: points the contrast be- 
tween the truth and the popular belief 
(ovovrar). Itis equivalent to 77 ddnbela 
te 12: 

8. kal odSevds: brought in as a cli- 
max after é6Xiyou. Cf. 7 dé didvoia Tabra 
mavra nynoaueyyn ouixpa Kal ovdév Theaet. 
173 e, but his (the philosopher’s) mind 
regarding all this as little or nothing at 
all. — hatverar: sc. 6 Oeds. 

9. rotro Néyetv: Sc. bru copdrards 
éorw. — The argument runs thus: 
‘‘People credit me with knowing all 
the things which I convict my neigh- 
bors of not knowing. The truth is far 
otherwise, for God alone has real 
The meaning of his dark 
saying about my being the wisest of 
men is simply that ‘human wisdom is 
vanity.’ Hedoes not mean that Socra- 
tes has any other than human wisdom. 


He only uses the name ‘ Socrates’ be- 
cause he needs a particular instance.”’ 
The double accusative with déyey 
closely resembles the idiom kaka Névyev 
Cf. Crito 48 a, 

10. womep dvei: in this compressed 
idiom dy alone represents a whole 
clause, which the context readily 
suggests. 

14. ratra: adverb, therefore, as in 
Homer. 

15. rév «rd.: for the grouping un- 
der a single article, cf. 19 b. 

16. 7G 0G BonPav: cf. srép Tod. 
xpnouod 22 e. The service which Socra- 
tes rendered to Apollo was in proving 
his own wisdom, as compared with 
that of others, and thus vindicating 
the god’s truthfulness as shown in the 
oracle, and in leading men to obey the 
maxim yvdO cavrép. 

17. doxodias: used here for the 
sake of the play on «xo, below. 


Tid. 
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»” lal B} 4 b} +) > vA / > \ \ \ na nw 
OUTE TMV OlKEiwV, AA EV TEVLE [LUPLO ELpLL dua THV TOU Geov ¢ 
Aarpeiav. 


i \ an @ 
X. mpos S€ TovTos of véor por émakodovbodrtes, ots 
7 . 
padiata oxory €or, ol TOV TAOVOLMTATwY, a’TOMaTOL Xal- 
povow aKovovtes e€eralopevor tov avOpatav, Kal avrot 
dr / SEN la Cea) ot) la + 2 , 
TOANGKLS EWE [LLLOUVTAL, EiT EmLVELPOVELY ahAous eLerale: 
»¥ > > Cae \ > , > , \ 
KAaTELT , Oia, EvpiaKovot TOAAnY adMoviay oiowévwv pev 
eldevar Te avo porwr, eiddtwr Sé diya 7 ovdev. evTedOeV odv 
¢ e 3 E) Lal > / 2 Ni > td > > > £ la 
ol Ur avtoy e€eralopmevor Epo dpyilovrat, aN’ ody adrots, 
\ , ca ee , ees , \ 
Kal Aéyovow ws “LwKparns Tis Eat. prapeéraros Kat dua- d 
pleipea tovs véous.” Kal emeday Tis adTovs Epwra 6 TL TOLOV 


Wes / y+ \ > \ ’ A > + ee an 
Kal O TL OLOGT KW), EXOUTL MEV ovdev ele, aA ayVoovat, 


19. év wevia pvpla: in Xenophon’s 
Oecon. ii. 1-4, Socrates says that if he 
should find a liberal purchaser, his 


. property might fetch five minas, or 


about $100. The possession of five 
minas placed Socrates in the lowest of 
the four classes established by Solon, 
that of the 677res. Originally this lowest 
class had few political duties and no 
political rights; later on, a law pro- 
posed by Aristides gave them the same 
rights as the others. —Of course the 
purchasing power of money was five 
or even ten times as great in Socrates’s 
time as in our own. —hv Tod Oe0t 
Aarpefav: in the similar construction 
with trnpecta 30 a, the dative ro bea 
takes the place of the objective genitive 
here. — Another reason for Socrates’s 
abstention from public life is given in 
31le. 

XK. My young friends followed my 
example of questioning men who had 
the reputation of wisdom, and this in- 
creased my unpopularity. 


This chapter shows how the hatred 
of the present accusers was developed 
from the early prejudice. 

2. avréparor: construe with éra- 
KodoubovrTes. 

4. wipotvrar, ett’ émiyetpototy xrr.: 
they imitate me, and then they under- 
take, etc. No strict sequence in time 
is here marked by eira, although their 
readiness to imitate must logically have 
preceded the acts in which their imita- 
tion consisted. For a lively description 
of the symptoms of such imitators, ef. 
Rep. vii. 539 b, where Socrates is rep- 
resented as disapproving of immature 
young men’s engaging in such dia- 
lectics. 

6. oAlya q ovdév: cf. 17 b, 23 a. 

7. GAN odx: equivalent to instead 
of. 

8. Xwxpdrys tis: cf. tis Dwxparys 
18 b. 

9. 6 tu woidv x7rd.: the participle 
has the main idea, — ‘‘ What does 
he do?” 
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23 da 
iva S€ pur) Sox@ow aropelv, TA KaTa TaVTwY ToV dilocopovr- 
lal yg x XN 
Twv Tpoxepa TavTa Néyovow, OTL “TA peTEwpa Kal TA UTO 
A 9) NAT CC \ \ - ”) NGG Y \ / s 
yns” Kat “ Peovs un vopile” Kat “tov nTTw hoyov KpEiTTw 
OND \ \ > nN > b) x 2Q7 / Y 
Tout.” Ta yap adynOy, oiwar, ovk av eOédovev eye, ort 
> 
KaTddnou ylyvovTa. mpootrovovpevor pev eid€var, ElddreEs 
SSG? Y 5 > , ” ee. 5 \ \ 
& ovdév. are ovv, oiwat, puroTior ovTes Kal GPodpol Kat 
n~ A aC 
To\Xdol Kal ouvTeTapevws Kal TLMavas héyovTes TEpL ELOv, 
> 7 e la NS \ , \ an a 
éuTemHKaoW Vay TA OTA Kal TaAaL Kal VUY apodpas S.a- 
\ ¥ 
Baddovtes. ex TovTwY Kal MEAnTds pou éréOeTO Kat “AvuTos 
\ , , \ Syn k A x 5 , 
kat AvKcwv, Médntos pev vrép TaV ToLNnToY aYOdpeEVOS, 
» - a \ an an x lal an , 
Avutos 6 UTEP TOV Snpovpyov Kal Tov TodiTLKOV, AUKwY 
n 4 > Y 
S umép Tay pytdpav: wot, OTEp apxdpmevos ey@ Edeyor, 
, 3) iN > Qs > x > \ ¢€ lat le \ WN 
Oavpalouw av ei olds T Elnv eyo tuov TavTnv THY diaBodny 
2 Né a] > Ge aXe , 4 NAY a 
e€ehéeoOar é€v ovtws Odtyw KXpov@ ovTw ToAnY yeyovutav. 


“~ > 
TAVUT 

ll. ra Kara wavtwv xTr.: Tada 
means the familiar well-worn com- 


monplaces. These may be found in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. Xenophon, 
referring specifically to the ddywr 
réxvn, which is not lost sight of here, 
uses almost the words of our text in 76 
Koy Tots Piogdpors bird TSv wWoANGY Errt- 
Timduevov eripépwy air@ Mem. i. 2. 31 
(Critias) making against him the charge 
made by the many against philosophers 
in general. Cf. 18 be, 19 b. 

12. or: videlicet. 

14. +6 dAnO4: the truth, namely dre 
katddndo. kTA. The English idiom re- 
quires the singular of an abstract noun 
more frequently than the Greek, e.g. 
ravraoften means this. Cf. Phaedo 62 d. 

15. 

19. 

20. brép tay woinrdv KTd.; brép 
must not be pressed. The accusers 


ylyvovrat: as passive of zovety. 
ék TovTwv: cf. é 7s 19 a. 


¥ coAR 7 5 "AGO: al DN An APS Le A A 
EOTLVY UML, W AV PES YVQALOL, TAANHNUY, KAL VUULAS OUTE 


merely represented the feelings of their 
respective classes. The p7ropes have 
not been explicitly mentioned before. 
For the ronrai, cf. 22 a; for the ron- 
tuol, cf. 21¢; for the Snuoupyol, cf. 
22d. The fyropes were included in 
The line between men who 
habitually spoke on public questions, 
and what we may call professional 
speakers, was not yet clearly drawn at 
Athens. All this lends weight to the 
suggestion that the words kal rév moX- 
Tu@y are a later addition, for which 
Plato is not responsible. In fayor of 
keeping the words, however, is the 
fact that Anytus, who, like Cleon, was 
a tanner (BupcodéWns), came into colli- 
sion with the views of Socrates rather 
as a modiTikés than as a dOnucoupyds. 

25. ratr éorw piv: there you have, 
etc., ‘‘just what I promised to tell you 
at the beginning of my speech.’’ — The 


IONLTLKOL, 
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Heya ovTE puKpov amroKpudpevos ey@ héyw vd UrooTea- 
A > nw wn a 

Bevos. Kaitou oda cxEddY OTL Tots avbTots ameyOdvopar: 6 

‘\ Bp y la Y 
Kal TeKNpLOV OTL aANOH éyw Kal OTL avTH EaTlv 7 SiaBodn 
Cit XN XN »Y la 4a > 
ENN KALTA altia TavTa éoTL. Kal édy Te voV eav T adfis 
y , A y NY 
CyTHONTE TaVTA, OVTWS EUPHaETE. 

r ani Q 5 e an 

XI. mept pev obv av ot Tp@TOL pov KaTHyopoL KaTYYyOpouY 

vy 2 \ G Nog 7 \ Cua \ \ , Ss 
auTy €oTLY ikavy aTohoyia TpOs Was: pos dé MEAnrov Tov 
> Q La \ N / r g. \ \ € i \ 
ayadov Te Kal Pilotohw, ws Pyar, Kal TOVs VaTEpouS, [ETA 
TavTa TELparomar aTodoyeicOar. adfis yap dy, womep Ere 


»” co 
pay TovTwy ovTwy KaTyHYyOpwv, Ad Bwpev ad THY TOVTWY aVTO- 


dative is ethical. ‘‘That is true for 
you.”’ 

27. rots airois: i.e. by the very 
words which he has uttered before the 
court, 

28. rexphpiov: this is not a proof, 
but it is a clear indication. Socrates 
would not have told them that which 
aroused their antagonism, if it had not 
been true. Similarly, in his private 


. conversations with the Athenians. 


28 f. airy, Tatra: both are predi- 
cates. —The two Jdri-clauses express 
the same idea, but the second as usual 
is the more precise. 

30. otrws ciphoere: sc. Exovra, — 
you will find it as I say. Cf. ratra 
bev 67 ovrws Rep. 360d, sc. exer. — 
Socrates is confident that at last, per- 
haps after his death, he will be under- 
stood. 

XI-XKV. These chapters answer 
the formal charges of the accusers 
before the court. Socrates avails him- 
self of his right to examine his chief 
accuser, and thus to show (1) that 
Meletus had no right to bring the 
charge, and (2) that the charge was 
unreasonable. 


XI. Now I will turn to the charges 
of my later accusers. Meletus says 
(1) that I corrupt the youth, and (2) that 
I do not believe in the gods of the city. 

2. atten: viz. what has been said. 
The pronoun is attracted to the gender 
of the predicate. —mpos dpas, rpds Meé- 
Antov: cf. drodoyjcacba pds TA Vorepa 
(sc. Karnyopnuéva) kal rovs borépous (Sc. 
katrnyopous) 18 a. The Greek idiom 
is dmohoyeloba mpds (1) rods dikacrds, 
(2) rods karnyépous, (8) Ta Kat nYyopyueva. 
In English the idiom is to plead (1) be- 
fore the court, (2) against the accusers, 
(8) against (to) the accusations. 

3. Tov dyabdv xrX. : the addition of 
ws pnov suggests that few encourage 
Meletus in laying ‘‘ this flattering unc- 
tion’? to his soul. 

4f. avOis, ad: once more, in turn. 
A clear distinction is made between 
the accusation of the first accusers, 
who have prejudiced the public mind, 
and that of Meletus. — deep érépwv 
kth. : understanding that these are a 
second set of accusers. 

5. AdBopev THY avtTopociav: as in 
19 b of the accusations of the early 
accusers. 
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24b 
pootiav. eye. 8€ Tas He: Lwxpdryn dyoty aouKeiy Tovs TE 
véous SiapPetpovta Kat Deods ovs 7 ohis vowiler ov vopt- 
Covra, erepa dé Saipdvia Kawa. 

TO pev d1 eykAnpa ToLovTdv eat. TovTov dé TOD éyKh7- 
patos év exactov e€erdowpev. pyot yap dy Tods véouvs adu- 
Kev we StapOetpovta. eyo d€ y’, & avdpes ’APynvator, ad.Kety 
dns Médnrov, or orovdn xaprevtilerar padiws els aya- 
va kabiotas avOporous, TEpl TPayuaTwY TpoaToLovpLEvos 
orovedlew Kat KydecOar av oddev TOUT@ TeTOTE EmeANCED. 


€ Q nan y ¥ , be A ieee on 5) 8 lal ‘ 
WS de TOUVTO OUTWS EXEL TELPAC OMAL KQL UILLV ETL etEar. 


XII. Kai pou Setpo, db Médyre, eié: ado Te TEpt TOA- 


ca) Ao e , c i » a »? 
(4 
Nov trovet O7ws ws BeATioTOL Ol VEwTEpOL EcoVTaL ; “* Eywyc. 


The recent charges, at first glance, 
seem to be entirely different from the 
former charges, but on closer exam- 
ination the first count, the corruption 
of the youth, is seen to be a develop- 
ment of the last count of the earlier 
charge, — ‘‘ teaching others these same 
things’’; while the charge of disbelief 
in the gods may be referred to the 
first count in 19b, the pursuit of 
scientific questions, which were sup- 
posed to lead to atheism. The early 
charge of using sophistical arguments, 
which was disregarded by Socrates in 
the first part of his defense (III—X), is 
now omitted entirely. 

Socrates answers the first count now 
only by showing that Meletus had no 
right to bring the charge, and that 
since it was insincere it was also pre- 
sumably false. He gives a more seri- 
ous reply in Chapter XXII. The other 
charge, also, is taken up in a playful 
way, while he shows his firm belief 
in the gods at XXIV fin. and XX XIII 
init. 


6. wads: shows that the quotation 
is not exact. Cf. Xen. Mem. init. — 
oyolv: sc. Meletus. 

12. crovdy yxaptevtiferar: this is 
an d&0uwpor, for xapevTifer ar is akin to 
maiferv, the substantive to which, radia, 
is the contradictory of orovd}. ‘+ Me- 
letus treats a serious business (an ac- 
cusation involving life and death) as 
playfully as though the whole matter 
were a joke.’? Cf. 27 a.—els dyéva 
Kabioras: aya is the usual word for 
a suit at law; hence the phrase dywol- 
FecOar Sixnv, contend in a lawsuit. 

14. ov: construe with éuédncer. 
ovdéy is adverbial, not at all. — robtw: 
shows more feeling than atir@. 

15. kal tpiv xrd.: “that you too 
may see it,’ ‘‘ that you may see it as 
Tedow 

XII. If Meletus is not interested in 
the young men of the city, he has no 
right to bring this charge against me. 
He makes me out to be so unfortunate 
as to be the one corrupter of Athenian 
youth. — The man who has studied the 
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10c 5x) vov eiré rovTous tis adtods Bedtiovs move; SHdov 


\ ’ > 
yap ore oioba, pédov yé cou. Tov pev yap Sdiapbe(povta 
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é£ev Oo oO co) / > \ > , N XN A 5 \ 
Sevpav, WS Ps, EME ELOGYELS TOUTOLTL Kal KaTYYyOpEls* TOV 
Se se ae , na Ha) © / \ / > a , 
€ 07 Bedtlovs movovvTa Ou eimé, Kal pHvYToV avTots Tis 
é Jakes ¢ lel “ey M aN Y a XN > x > A 
oTWw.— opas, ® MédAnrte, OTL ouyas Kal ovK ExeLs EtzEtV; 
Uf ~) , > 
KGUTOL OVK alaxypov Gor SoKel Elvat Kal tkavov TEKULYpLOV OU 
Nu \ , Y \ : 
57) €yo Neyo, OTL wou ovSEev weeANKEV ; GAN Eire, ayall, tis 
Ny > A las an 
10 avTous apetvous Tovet; “ Ot vomot.” "ANN od TODTO épwTs, e 
> , > 3 be A Y lal la 
o BédroTE, adAa Tis avOpwToOs, CoTLs TP@TOV Kal adTO TOUTO 
ion x P nm a A 
olde, TOUS Vopous. “OTOL, @ LHKpares,—ot dikacTal.” Tas 
- ly yY 
Meyers, © MEdyte; olde ToS véovs TaLdeveLv Otol T Eial Kal 
VA nw / Y 
Bedriovs movover; “ Maddora.” Ildtepov amavtes, 7 ot pev 


15 abdto@v, ot 8 ov; “"Amavtes.” Ev ye vy thv “Hpav déyers kat 
tohhny apboviay Tov adedovvTwv. Ti dé dy; olde Ol akpoa- 


rm aA xX ¥ \ e 
tat Bedtiovs movovaww 4 ov; “Kat ovrou.” Tid’ ot Bovdevtat; 25 


SS le e}S) 
“ Kat ot Bovdevrat. 


influences which tend to the better- 
ment or the corruption of the youth, 
can tell what improves as well as what 
corrupts. But Meletus does not know 
this, and so shows that he has no real 
interest in this matter. 

4. pé\ov: accusative absolute. — 
Tov Stabelpovta xrr.: having found out 
who corrupts them, you bring me before 
this court and make your accusation. 

5. eiodyers: you summon into court, 
commonly with els dicacryjpiov or els 
Tovs OukaoTds, instead of which rovroot 
is used. Sometimes also eladyew is 
found with the genitive of the charge. 
Cf. 26 a. The word is used strictly of 
the magistrates, but not infrequently 
it is said of the plaintiff, whose charge 
causes the magistrate eiodyewv, to bring 
into court, the suit. 


"ANN dpa, o MéAnte, pv of ev TH exKAy- 


8. tekpqpiov: one may presume 
that if Meletus knew, he would tell. 
Though his silence is not absolute 
proof, for he may have other motives, 
yet it is an indication of his ignorance. 

10. 0d todrTo épwrd: that is not my 
question. 

12. ovrou, of Stxacrral: these men, 
the judges. The otde which follows, 
strictly speaking, includes only the 
nrcacrat who were present at the trial ; 
but evidently they are taken as repre- 
senting all ducacral. 

15. déyers: is modified by ef, and 
its force is continued as the governing 
verb for adpoviav. 

18. GAN apa ph: questions with uy 
take a negative answer for granted. 
The use of dpa here marks the last 
stage in Socrates’s enumeration. Only 
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(a, OL EKKA (, SuapMetpovar Tods vewrépous ; 7} KAKEL- 
aia, ot exkAnoracTat, diapGetpover TOvs vEewTEpous ; 7) 

, las Y (43 > A oP) / + ¢ 
vou BeAtious Tovova amavtes ; “Kaxewvor. Tavtes apa, ws 
Yy > a \ > \ an \ E n 5] \ Ys 
éoxev, AOnvator kadovs Kayabovs Tovovar TAHV EMov, Eyw OE 

g A 7, 9) 
povos diapbeipw. ovtw eyes ; “Iavu ohddpa tavTa héyw. 
lal / / 
TlodAnv y’ €uod Karéyvwxas SvaoTvyiav. Kal wou aToKpLvas: 
5 \ Nae 4 8 nan» ¢ \ N 1) 
h Kal mEpt immous ovTw cor SoKel exe: ov pev Bedtious 
A > \ , » ra > a SZ c § 6 , 
TOLovVTEs avTOvS TaVvTEs AVOpwror Elvat, Ets SE TLS 0 OLabeEt- 
an a ar 
pov;  Tovvavtiov TovTov Tay els ev Ts O Bedtious olds 
eae eee. , .\ 7 ee , € \ Pus 7 
T @v Tovey 7) TaVU OXLyoL, OL immKot: ot dé TohXol, EdvTrEp 
an n 4 
cuvaot kal ypovrat imots, SuapOeipovaw ; odx OUTS EXEL, 
<y , \ Nn \ a ¥ ¢ , , 

@ Médyte, Kat TEpt immwv Kal TOV aAdwy aTavTwoY Cour ; 
Lf / S57 \ Noy > a) 3) S: ~ 
mavTws Ontov, édv TE OV Kal AvuTos od Pyte eav TE PTE: 

SS \ of > pA x \ \ ud > ae \ 
TOA) yap ay Tis EVOaLpovia Ein TEpL TOUS VEoUS, Et Els jEV 
povos avtovs diadbeipa, ot S ahdor ahedovaow. adda yap, 
“y 4 € la 2 , y > , > / 

@ Médnre, ikavos émideixvucat oti ovderamoTe éppdovTioas 
TOV véwy, Kal TahOs atTopaivers THY TavToV apéedeav, OTL 
ovoey Gor MELEAYKE TEPL OV Eye Ela dyets. 


the éxxAnotaorai are left. ‘‘Somebody from the many and ignorant to the 


in Athens is corrupting the youth. 
We have seen that it is nobody else, 
I hope it is not these gentlemen !”’ 
But this suggestion is absurd, hence 
mares dpa AOnvator kTX. 

19. ot ékxAnovacrat : all Athenians, 
twenty years of age, in full standing 
(érlriuor), Were members of the public 
assembly (€xx\nola) at Athens. 

24. wep immovs: this question 
doubtless surprised Meletus, but it 
was entirely in the manner of Socrates, 
who found analogies for his arguments 
in very familiar things. For the 
thought, cf. Crito 47 b.— ot movotvres : 
Sc. doxotouv. 

26. roivavriov rav : adverbial accu- 
sative. — In Crito 47 b, Socrates appeals 


\ 


few, or the one, who has special 
knowledge. 

27. ot 8 «rd. : here the 5é-clause is 
subordinate, and 6é may be trans- 
lated while. 

30. wavtws Shrov: before this, 
Socrates waits a moment in order to 
give Meletus opportunity to answer. 
—ovd fre: is used as one word, 
deny, and so the od need not become 
wm in a condition. GMT. 3884. — The 
answer no is made prominent by the 
order of clauses. 

35. drt od8€v wot «7d. : appended to 
explain thy cavrod duddeav. These 
words take us back neatly to the close 
of the preceding chapter, where Soc- 
rates said he would try to prove the 
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XUI. ére & jyty eiré, d mpds Avds MéAnte, éorepdv éorw 
OiKEely Apevor ev Toditars YpNoTots 1) movnpots; @ Tay, 
amoxpwa ovdey yap Tor yaderrov epwTd. ovY Ob ev TOVT- 
pot kaxdv tu epydlovtar Tovds del eyyuTdtw éavtav ovtas, 
ot 8 ayailot ayabdr m1; ‘Idvy ye.” “Eorw ody datis Bov- 
Nerau v0 TOV cuVdvTwv BramtecOar pahdrov } aheeic Ban ; 
amoKpivov, @ ayalé: Kal -yap 6 vdjos Kehever amroxpiver Oat. 
éo? oars Bovrerar BrdnrecOa; “Od dSyra.” dépe dy, 
TOTEPOV Ene Eladyers SevPO ws diadleipovta Tods vewTéepous, 
Kal Tovynporépovs mo.ovvTa, EKovTa 7 aKovta; “ “ExdvTa 


» 9? a ~N ay A a 
eywye.” Ti djta, dé Médnte; TocovTov od E“od copdrepos 


indifference of Meletus, and thus that 
he had no right to bring this suit. 
Here at last is the pun upon Meletus’s 
name (cf. also 26 b), for which the 
constant recurrence of the idea of 
peuédnxe (variously expressed, éuédnoev 
and wep! woNNod moe? in 24 Cc, pwédov vé 
co. and peuédnkey in 24 d) has paved 
the way. For similar plays upon 
words, cf. 6 undev eld&s Oldlmous Soph. 
O. T. 397, TWavoaviov 6¢ mavoapévov 
Symp. 185 e, 


Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being 


Okiiemere 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 
Gaunt am I for the grave; gaunt as a 
grave 
Rich, IT ii. 1.—-ep\ ov: i.e. rovrwy 
mepl wy. 

XIL. The charge that I willingly 
corrupt my young associates cannot be 
true. Iam experienced enough to know 
that if I should make them bad, I should 
myself suffer ill from them. So, if I 
corrupt them, I corrupt them unwill- 
ingly. In that case I should receive 
instruction, not punishment. 


1. & mpds Avds Ménte: this order 
of words gives prominence to the name, 
which Meletus does not seem to deserve. 
(Strictly Mé\nros was one for whom 
care or love was felt, not one who 
felt care; but in puns men are not 
over particular as to minor matters.) 

4. cobs éyyutatw éavtdv dvras: 
ie. those who were most continually 
associating with them. 

7. dmoxpivov: this imperative im- 
plies a pause. The reluctance of Me- 
letus in answering is manifest. From 
his observation of Socrates’s conversa- 
tions, he may suspect that he is to be 
led into anabsurdity. At any rate, he 
might reasonably claim that such ques- 
tions had nothing to do with the case 
before the court, and that he was not 
required to answer. So at 27 b Mele- 
tus declined to answer questions which 
seemed very remote from the case. 

10. ékévra: construe with diapbet- 
povra. 

11. rocotrov ob KTX.: THALKODTOS 
and tnducécde, according to the con- 
text, mean indifferently so young or so 
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i 4 »” 2 + g \ \ » y 
El TynAuKOVTOU OVTOS THALKOO OE WV, WOTE OV MEV EYVWKAS OTL 


¢ Av \ / 3 , SN x ir. x / 
of pév Kakol KaKov TL epyalovTaL ael Tovs pahiaTa TAC Lov 
G a € S b) @ N > A6 > \ oe oy > lal > bs 
Eavtav, ot © ayablot ayalov: eyo d€ On Eis TOTOUTOV apa 
Y nan an y , \ 
Dias yKo, wate Kal TOUTO ayvOe, OTL, éadv Twa moxOnpov 
ww wn > nw 
TonTw TOV GvvorTaV, KWdvVEvow KaKov TL haBeElv am’ avTOd, 
las lal \ lal ¢ \ lot 
@OTE TOUTO TO TOTOUVTOV KAKOV EKOY TOLW, WS PIS OV; TavTa 
4 Lo »~ 
éyé cou ov TeiMopar, & Médnre, oipar 8 0vd’ ahdov avOpa- 
Y 
mov ovdéva: ad\N H ov diadleipw, 7, «i SiafGeipw, dkav, 
» 
wate ot ye kat’ duddorepa peda. eb 3 axwv diapbeipa, 
TOV TOLOVTWY Kal akoVTiwY apLapTHUaT@V ov devpo VOLOS 
ciodyew éeotiv, d\N’ idia aBdrvta diddoKew Kal voveretv: 
la N Y ee , i y Dey, las ‘\ Ni 
dyHAov yap Ore av wdIw Tavoomar 6 y akwy TO. ov dé 


ovyyeverOar mév prow Kat didaEar epuyes Kal ovK HHEANCAS, 


old. Cf. below, 26 e fin., and véos yap 
tls wor hatverar kal ayvas: dvoudfover 
pévroe adréy, ws éy@uar, Médyroy, ore 5é 
Tov Ojuov Mir beds, ef Tw’ év vp €xers Tir Oa 
MéAnrov, ofov reravdtpixa Kal ob mavu 
evyéveov, érlypurov 6é Huthyphro 2 b, 
a young person who, I conceive, is not 
much known: his name is Meletus and 
Pithos is his deme, — perhaps you re- 
member a Meletus of Pithos, who has 
rather a beak, a scrubby beard, and lank 
long hair. — Notice the chiastic order : 


ov émod 
TNALKOUTOU TnALKba Se 
12. od pév «rr. : this clause is sub- 
ordinate in thought, —‘‘while you 


have learned.’’ Cf. efs uév xrr. 25 b, 
Ore uev KTr. 28 €. 

14. dpaSlas: partitive genitive of 
degree, with rocofrov. 

15. Ore «7r.: explains rodro. Cf. 
26 b.— pox Onpdv: masculine, —a pred- 
icate object ; not a cognate accusative 
like xaxév rel, 13. 


18. dtpar odSéva : sc. relOer Oar. 

19. i, akwv: the verb is supplied 
from itssubordinate clause, ei diadbelpw. 
Socrates believed that all sin was in- 
No 
man, in his view, would do wrong if 
he really knew what was right. Here 
the matter is treated from a strictly 
practical point of view. 

21. kal dkovoiwv: this explains 


voluntary, ovdels éxav adpuaprdver. 


Trouvtwy. Cf. adduced kal meprepydterac 
19b, 76 dé vouwmeoréov Kal dmrodoynréov 
19 a, in which xat introduces a more 
distinct statement of the former idea. 
—dpaptnudartev : genitive of the charge, 
with elcdyw. —od Setpo xrrX.: for od 
vouwos éotiy Sedpo eladyerv. 

23. matcopar xrd. : from rod sup- 
ply ro@v. Such an ellipsis as this is 
obvious, and therefore not uncommon. 

24. ovyyevéerBar: see on cuvetvar 
20 a. — epvyes xrd.: you declined. 
Socrates offered Meletus every op- 
portunity for such an effort, 


26 


° 


25 
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26¢ 
5 lal °° > , @ / > \ > Lz \ /, 
eupo 0 Eloayels, of vOmos EoTW Eloaye TOs KodoEWS 
deopevous, AAN ov pabyceus. 
TXT > \ , 5 » A take A a 
XIV. adda yap, @ avopes "A@nvator, TodTo pev Ondov 6 
> \ “\. 4 M nN a 4 + tA A x , 
eyo eheyov, ott MednTw TovTwY ovTE peya OUTE pLLKPOV TO- 
>> + 9 \ A A 
mot euehnoev: opws d€ dx) d€ye Hutv, Tas pe dys Siapbet- 
s VA \ Me ey Nila) \ 4 \ \ 
pew, © Médyrte, Tovs vewrepovs; 7 SHrov 87 OTL, KaTa THY 
\ avo , \ a 
ypadyy Hv eypaba, Jeods SiddoKovTa py voile ovs 7 TOdS 
7 4 de PS) / , » lal / Y , 
vomiler, erepa d€ Oaoria Kava. od TavTa hEeyers OTL SLdd- 
oxo duapbeipw; “Idvv ev obv ofddpa Tatra heya.” Ipods 
aitay toivuv, & Médnte, TovTwyv Tav Deav wy VvoY 6 oyos 
3 La > x y iA aN > x \ A > , 

EOTW, Ele ETL TahETTEPOY Kal EOL Kal TOLS aVvdpaoL ToV- 
7 > \ \ > é 7 A / fd , 
Tol. €yw yap ov dvvamor pabety worepov héyers SiddoKeE 
pe vopiley eival Twas Deovs f kai avTos dpa vopilw eivar 


b 


Q vA \ s J \ * fe 10 Oe , > A 2 ( 
€0US, Kal OUK ELL TO Tapatray aMEos ovdE TAVTYH AdLK@, — Ov 
/ y See. / b) 2) (eee \ ont he") Y Lo 
pevto ovaoTrEp y 1 TOS, GAN ETEpous, Kal TOUT ETL O poutPpreca. 
3 A y ee , 7) \ ” > aan , 
eyKades, OTL ETEpoUS) 7 TavTaTAact we Pys oVT avTOY vopt- 
as 


XIV. Clearly Meletus has paid no 
attention to this subject, and I might 
demand that the case be thrown out of 
court on this plea. Yet, Meletus, how 
do you say that I corrupt the youth ? 
By teaching them not to believe in the 
gods? You seem to forget that you have 
brought not Anaxagoras but Socrates to 
the bar of this court. 

Socrates does not discuss the charge 
as stated in the indictment, that he 
does not believe in the city’s gods, but 
in order that his accuser may be in- 
volved in an inconsistency he leads 
Meletus to say that Socrates believes 
in no gods at all. 

1. d\AG yap: marks a transition. 

“2. dru MeAqre xrr.: cf. 24 ¢, 25 ¢. 
—rovrwv: for the genitive, cf. 24 ¢.— 
ovte péya x7, : cf. 19 d, 21 b, 


4. a SAov ort x7d.: Socrates an- 
ticipates the answer. 

5. S8dcKovra : construe with ud as 
subject of duapbelpey vewrépous. 

§. ratra: construe with dddoxwy, 
though radra in 1. 7 is object of Néyw. 
bev ovv Meleius 
agrees, and asserts it with all energy. 

8. av 6 Adyos: that is, ovs Aéyouev. 
A preposition is more usual, but com- 
pare 76 Meyapéwy WHgicua Thue. i. 140. 
3 with 76 rept Meyapéwy WHdioua id. 
139. 1. In many cases the genitive is 
used without a preposition, especially 
where 7ept would seem appropriate. 

10. mérepov: the second member 
of the sentence begins with } ravrdract 
1, 14. 

13. totro: explained by drz érépous 


(voulgw). 


7. mavv KTA. 3 
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26 ¢ 


15 Cew Oeovs Tovs 7 adAovs TadTa SiddoKev. “Tadra éyw, ws 


20 


‘\ , > / 0 4 hed 
TO TapaTav ov vomilers Deovs. 


5 i? 4 tf 
O Bavpdore MéAnrTE, wa Ti 


rabra héyers; ovd Hvoy ovde GEAHvyV apa vopilw Deods 


clvar, @omep ot addo avOpwror; “Ma Ai’, d avdpes diKa- 


y x <p x Ni , 
oral, ere Tov pev HLov NiMov dyaty eivar, THY dE TEAHVHY 


ynv.” 


"Ava€ayopou ole Katyyopeiv, & pie MéAnTE, Kat 


YY nan lal \ + > \ > ta ia 
OUTW KaTapPoveEls TOVOE KQL OLEL AVUTOVS QA7TrELPOUS YPEoR Ra 


Tov eval, WaT ovK Eldévar OTL TA Avakaydpov BiBhia Tov 


15. ré: correlative with ovre. 

17. oS. . . od8€é: not even... nor 
yet. —&pa: the statement of Meletus 
is met by Socrates in a tone of playful 
irony. Every religious-minded Greek 
reverenced the sun. No appeal was 
more solemn and sincere than that to 
gros mavdrrTys. Accordingly this ap- 
peal is constantly met with in the most 
moving situations created by tragedy. 
Ajax, when in despair he falls upon 
his sword, and outraged Prometheus 
from his rock, both cry out to the sun. 
Ton, before entering upon his peaceful 
duties in the temple, looks first with 
gladness toward the sun. Both Hera- 
cles and Agaue are saved from mad- 
ness when they once more can clearly 
recognize the sun. That Socrates 
habitually paid reverence to this divin- 
ity not made by human hands is here 
suggested, and is still more plainly 
shown in Symp. 220 d. 

18. & avdpes Stkacral: Meletus uses 
this form of address, which Plato does 
not put into the mouth of Socrates in 
the first two divisions of his speech. 
See on & dvdpes xr. 17 a. 

20. “Avataydpov: Diogenes Laér- 
tius, ii. 3. 4, reports that Anaxagoras 
declared roy 7dov wdpov eivar Sudaupov 


(a red-hot mass of stone or iron) kat 
pelfw THs IleNoTmovyjcov...THyv dé cehnvny 
olkjnoes exe Kal Admous Kal ddpayyas 
(ravines). From this last apparently 
the public inferred that Anaxagoras 
held the belief which Meletus attrib- 
utes to Socrates, thy 6€ cedhyny viv. 
The real view of Socrates in regard to 
such an account of the ‘‘all-seeing 
sun”? as was attributed to Anaxagoras 
is represented, perhaps, by the paren- 
thetical refutation introduced by Xeno- 
phon in Mem. iv. 7.7. For a criticism 


' of Anaxagoras which is more worthy 


of Socrates himself, see the one at- 
tributed to him in the Phaedo, 97 c— 
99 d. The capital objection there made 
to Anaxagoras is that he unfolds his 
dogmatic views duedhoas Tas ws dd\ynbGs 
alrtas Néyev, and really makes much 
less use of vods than one would expect 
from his professions. 

21. otrw : qualifying dzelpous below 
as well as xaradpovets. —ypappdarov : 
yeauuara stand in the same relation to 
pabjuara as litteraetodisciplinae. 

22. ovd« eiSévar: od is used because 
Socrates wishes to suggest the most 
positive form of statement, orws &recpou 
ypauudtwv elaly wore ovK toace bre KTH. 
This vivid use of od for u% in infinitive 


d 
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27a 
/ , lol 
Kyalopeviov yeue tovtav Tov éoywv; Kal 57) Kal ot véor 
A ey) a / a 
TavTa Tap Ewov pavOdvovow, a eEeotw eviote, El TaVY TOd- 
lol A > A > We 
od, Spaxpuys ex THs 6pyyotpas Tpiapevors LwKparovs kata- 
Lal > “~ la > y LY 
yedav, €av TpocToLnTaL EavTov elvat, aAwWS TE Kal OVTWS 
¥ »” > toy a 
atoTa ovTa. add’ @& mpos Atds, odTwot cou S0K@ ovdeva 
vouilew Oedv evar; “Od pévtor pa AV, odd’ émwoTLOdy.” 
care , yo Lo M aN nN an , € > \ Ss a 
TuaTOS y €i, @ MeAnTE, Kal TaVTA pévTOL, WS Emot SoKELs, 
o lal 2 \ \ \ 8 A € io toy 5 "AA an , 
QUT@. €LOl LEV yap OoKEL ovTOTI, @ avdpes “APyvatot, Tavu 
eivar vBpiotys Kal akohacTos, Kal atTeyvas THY ypadny 
, y \ N > Vd \ te ie 
TavTyv vBpe Twi Kal akohacia Kat vedTnTL ypaacOa. 
¥ \ 7 ¥ > 
EOLKE Yap woTrEp aiviywa ouvTilévte SiaTEpwpev@’ “°Apa 
tf ~~ id ff \ Si > lal - N 
yrooetar LwKpaTns 6 copds 47 E“ovd yaprevTiCopevov kal 


clauses after wore is not uncommon 
where it is indifferent whether the in- 
dicative or infinitive is used. 

23. kal 8m Kal: and now you ex- 
pect people to believe that wt is from 
me, etc. 

24. ad... ek Tis Opxfortpas mpra- 
pévois: this passage has been inter- 
preted by some scholars as referring 
to the philosophical utterances of some 
of the choral odes of tragedy (and the 
drachme then would be the price of a 
season-ticket to the theatre), but it is 
more naturally understood as meaning 
that Anaxagoras’s book Ilepi Picews 
was to be purchased not infrequently, 
very likely second-hand, for a moder- 
ate sum. It was not always in stock, 
and the prices may have varied. 
Then the épx7o7pa in mind, probably, 
was not the orchestra of the great 
theatre of Dionysus, but a part of the 
agora. (See Dorpfeld, Das griechische 
Theater, p. 8.) 

25. For the use of éx, instead of 
év TH opxhjotpa, ci. 32 b. 


26. GAdwste kalkrr.: ‘ withouttak- 
ing even their singularity into account, 
the youths must know well enough 
that these are not my doctrines.”’ 

27. GAN @ mpds Ards: cf. & mpds 
xTh. 25 6. Socrates does not complete 
his clause, being seemingly at a loss 
for asuitable epithet. — This marks the 
transition to a second argument against 
the charge of atheism, and hence Me- 
letus is made to repeat the charge. 
Socrates has called attention to the 
absurdity of the charge viewed as a 
statement of fact. Now he considers 
it as a statement of opinion (ovTwol cou 
doc ;), and urges that Meletus cannot 
really hold such an opinion because 
it conflicts with another of Meletus’s 


own views. 

29. dmoros KT. : alludes to ov sel- 
Oouar 25 e. 

33. domep. . . cvvTPévte: explains 
Oratreipwmevyn. 


34. codds 84: 54 marks irony. — 
XaptevtiLonévov: for the participle in 
the genitive, cf. olouévwy 22 c. 
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27a 


b) 72, 3 a , EY SD) , SEN \ \ We 
35 EVAVTL EMQUT@ A€yovTos, if] e€aTratnow QuUTOV KQL TOVS AA- 


10 


‘\ > Pe 2: «e x > \ vs \ > 
hous Tovs akovovTas;’’ oOvTOS yap Emol maiveTar TA Evar- 
, , SN ¢ n° an A Y aN 5) ¥ 
Tia Néyew avdTos EavT@ Ev TH ypady, WaTEP av el ELTOL 

an b) \ ‘\ / ose) 
“?ASuxed Swxparns Oeods od vopilav, dd\drAa Geos vopilwv. 
KaiTou TOUTO EoTL TailoyTos. 
- * »” a , A 
XV. cuveriokébacbe 54, @ avdpes, 7 wor paiverar TavTa 
dé K \ 5 e lal > , i Méx P € ~ 3 yy 
Eye’ ov npiv amoKpwat, @ Médnte- vets 0, oTEp 
qn f td / x A 
KaT apxas vas TapyTnoduyny, méuvynoGE wor py GopuBetv, 
éay év TO eiwOdrt TPOTH TOs Néyous TOLM@paL. 
» Y 5) A, > 2 > , \ 7 
cot ootis avOpoérav, @ Médyrte, avOpdrea pev vowiler 
, To kp > , 5) > , > , 
mpaypat evar, avOpdmrovs 8 od vomiler; — amoxpwécba, 
~ . y »” y 
@ avdpes, Kat 7) aANa Kal adda OopuBeitw: eof ootis 
Y \ > 7 e \ \ ? xs t} N \ 
Urmous pev ov vopile, immKa d€ mpdypata; 7 avdyTas mev 
ov vopiler eivat, avdyTiKa S€ Tpadypata; OvVK EOTLY, @ ApPLOTE 
> la b) a SY ve > - ~ \ \ - 
avopov: e py od Bova amoxpivacba, éya col éyo, 
\ lol + - ba \ SS 3 \ , > 3 / 
Kat Tots aAAOLS TOUTOLOL. GAG TO ETL TOUT Y aTOKpPLVAL: 


38. Ocots od voultwv xrd. : Socrates 
here states the absurdity which he 
makes clear in the next following 
chapter. 

39. wallovros: the part of a man 
in jest, predicate genitive of character- 
istic. 

XV. Meletus acknowledges, and 
even charges, that I believe in divine 
things, —but in that case I must be- 
lieve in divine beings and gods. 

1. ratra: i.e. ddice? Dwxpdrys... 
Beods vomifwr. 

3. mapytyocdpyv: in 17 ¢. 

4. ros \éyous: the article here has 
nearly the force of a possessive. 

5. Here again Socrates employs the 
inductive method; but, while at 25 a 
the case was so clear that he was 
satisfied with a single example, here 


he uses three before he applies the 
principle to the case in hand. 

7. GAAa Kal GAAaKrA.: be always 
disturbing in one way or another. The 
accusative is after the analogy of 
OdpuBov OopuBety, i.e. cognate. — Here 
Meletus makes no answer. Cf. 25d. 
The words in ¢ below, b16 rovtwyvi dvay- 
kafduevos, Suggest that the court in- 
dicated its desire that Meletus should 
reply, — but this was informal, many 
of the judges shouting ‘ Answer,” 
rather than by a decision of the pre- 
siding magistrate. Of course, many 
‘‘waits’’ of one kind or another may 
have occurred during such an examina- 
tion as is here reported. 

9. apirre: cf. Bé\TicTe 24 €. 

11. +6 emi tobTw Krd.: answer at 
least the next question. 
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27d 
¥» mp » , > 
eof oars Saovia pev vomiler Tpadypat etvat, Saipovas ¢ 
ie B) iC Beale O > »” re RS » y la > a 
ov vomiler ; vK eat. OS ovyncas OTL moyts aTrEKpiVH 
¢ \ ~ > / an 
UTO TOvTwVL avayKalomevos. ovKOdY SaLmoviAa pev Pys ME 
‘\ / XN io y 
15 Kal vopilew Kal diddoKe, ir odv Kawa Eire TadaLa: 
> I= 5 , , A 
add’ ody dayovid ye vopila kata Tov od hoyov, Kal TavTa 
\ 8 , > “A > Lal 3 be PS) / - \ 
Kal Olwpoow ev TH avtiypapy. et 5é Satpovia voila, Kat 
¢ ve \ / y 
Saipovas Symov Tohdy avdyKn vomilew pé ati ody OUTS 
¥ ¥ , , , aA 
Eyer; exer On-* TiOnpe ydp oe dpuodoyovrta, emerd7) OvK aTr0- 
/ \ \ 
20 kpiver. Tovs dé daipovas ovxt jrou Heovs y HyovpeOa 7} d 
a A NOU AL ae a? 
feav mateas ;- bys 4 ov; “Tlavy ye.” Ovxoup ev TEP datpovas 
e a c \ 4 > A 0 4 - > CY PS) a 
Hyovpar, ws ov dys, eb pev Yeot twes eiow ot dSaipoves, 
ae) x + a 5) s ie > / \ te 
TOUT GV Ein O Evo pyut oe atvittedOar Kal yaprevTiler ban, 


16. kara Tov odv Adyov: merely 
repeats ¢7s above. 

17. rq avtitypadhq: in its stricter 
use, this means the written affidavit 
put in as a rejoinder by the accused ; 
rarely, as here, the accusation or the 
written affidavit of the accuser. 

19. éxa: repeated by way of an- 
swering yes, after ovrws éxe. Simi- 
larly the simple verb is often repeated 
after a compound. Cf. Crito 44 d. 

20. rovs Salpovas xrd.: the defini- 
tion here given is consistent with Greek 
usage from Homer to Plato. In Homer 
Geds and daiuwy, applied to any divinity 
in particular or to divinity in general, 
are all but interchangeable terms. The 
distinction between them, if distinction 
there is, suggests itself rather in the 
adjectives derived from them than in 
the two nouns themselves. Hesiod, 
Op. 108-125, calls the guardian spirits 
that watch over men daluoves: to the 
rank of daluoves he says those were 
raised who lived on earth during the 
golden age, He distinguishes betweon 


Geol, Saluoves, and npwes, and this same 
distinction is attributed to Thales. On 
this Plato based the fancy expressed 
in the Symposium (202 e) : 
povwov werakd (intermediate) éar Beod Te 


wav TO dat- 
Kat OvnTov . . . épunvevov kal dramropOuevov 
(interpreting and convoying) Oeots ra 
rap dvOpwmrwy kal dvOpdmos Ta Tapa Oedv 
Tay wey Tas denoes Kal Ovolas, TH dé Tas 
émirageas Te kal dpuoiBas (commands and 
rewards) T&v Ovavdv. 

21. dys 4 od: yes or no? —el wep 
Salwovas xTh.: a protasis with two 
subordinate alternative conditions, (1) 
el péev Oeol elo of daluoves and (2) é 
av of Saluoves Oedy matdés eior. The 
apodosis for the group is, Aeovs nyotuar 
eivar. — ‘* Tf [believe in datuwoves, I must 
believe in Geol, for daiuoves are either 
Geol or matdes Oedy.”’ 

23. rotr dv ely: to Tofto b ce... 
xapevTiver bar is appended dava, which 
explains it, and has the same subject. 
All this points back to @eovs od} voulfwy 
GANG Geods voulfwv 27 a.—6: cognate 
accusative with aivirrec Ga, 
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27d 
\ Cy c A / 
Beors ody nyovpevoy ddvar ene Oeods ad yyetoOar wary, 
> , § , e an f > S > € § , ff) a 
erevonep ye Oaiwovas yyovpar’ el 0 av ou daipoves Fewy 
A A A» ¥ a 
matoes eiou voou tives EK VULPOV YH EK TLwY aroV, OV 
\ X\ 4 tA I > Q , Q@ A \ to ¢ A 
57) Kal Aéyovta, Tis dv avOpdrav Oewv pev Tatdas yyotTo 
> \ \ , € , N x » ¥ y x 
eivat, Deods dé py; Opoiws yap av atotrov Elin, woTEp av 
9 aA lal x \ »” \ e 
El Tis immwv pev tmatdas yyotTo [7] Kal ovwv, Tovs 7ut- 
y > A > > “y , 
vous, Ummous 5€ Kal Ovous [7 HyoITO €ivat. aA’, d MédyTE, 
y lal \ lal 
ovk é€oTW oTws ov [TadTa] ovyxt arTroTELPopEvos Huov 
by , \ SY if x > lal y 3 r A 2 \ 
eypabo THY ypadyny TavTny 7H amopa@v oO TL eyKaXots Emot 
> \ > 4 y \ é2 / x \ x 
adybes adiknua: Oras d€ ov Twa TEMoLs av Kal opiKpoY 
a “ an lal \ \ 
vouv exyovta avOpatwv, as Tod avTod é€oTi Kat Sadia Kat 


al e aA XN > A > A YZ Py a ee 0 AY 
beta nyeto Gat, KQL QU TOV QAUTOV MLYTE OALMOVAS [LLNTE VEOVUS 


uno npwas, ovdepia unyavy €or. 


26. av: equivalent to é& dv, for 
‘‘when the antecedent stands before 
the relative, a preposition belonging to 
both usually appears only with the 
first.” 

27. 8h: you know. 

31. hpav: i.e. Socrates and the 
judges. 

32. 4 dmopav 6 mt xrd.: this no 
doubt was Socrates’s real view of the 
case of Meletus (cf. 23 d), whereas all 
that precedes is only to bring home to 
the court how foolish and self-contra- 
dictory the charge is. — éyxadots: the 
optative represents Meletus’s original 
reflection ré éyxadA@; The subjunctive 
might have been retained. 

33. Saws 8 od «Tr. : here Socrates 
closes his argument to the effect that 
it is a contradiction in terms to say 
of one and the same man (1) that he 
is an out-and-out atheist, and (2) that 
he believes in dauudma. Whoever be- 
lieves in dayuéva must believe also in 


deol. The second rod a’rod must be re- 
garded as redundant. — érws means 
how or by which, with unyavy. 

XVI-XXII. A digression, on Soc- 
rates’s life. The key-note of chapters 
XVI-XX is, ‘‘ Injustice is worse than 
death.’’? This noteisstruck in 28 b, 29 b, 
82ad,33a. Cf. Crito 48 ¢; péycrov 
Tov KaxkOv Tvyxdver Ov 7d adixetv Gorg. 
469 b; and avrd uev yap To drobvycKery 
ovdeis poBetrat, boris un TavTadmacwy add- 
yiords Te kal dvavdpds éoriv, Td 8 ddiKkery 
poBetrac Gorg. 522 e. Socrates shows 
how his life has been ruled by this 
principle, and gives examples of his 
conduct in obedience to it. Chapters 
XIX, XX, and part of XXI account 
for his general abstention from public 
affairs. Then he takes up once more 
Meletus’s charge, that he is a cor- 
rupter of youth, and expresses sur- 
prise that none of the sufferers or 
their relatives have appeared to aid in 
his prosecution. 


28 
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XVI. “AdAa yap, & dvdpes ’APnvator, os pev eyo odk ad 


K® Kata THY MehyTov ypadyy, 


ov moAAns pou Soke elvat 


> gett. > XN \ lal d lal 
amoXoyias, aia ixava Kat TadTa* 6 Oe Kal év Tols EeuTpoo bev 


Edeyov, OTL ToAAYH pow atéxOea 


yeyove Kal pos TohXovs, 


ZR» Y ae Ag 2 \ A>» Ae SMe Ne SO ee a7 
€U LOTE OTL & NUES EOTL. KAL TOUT EOTLY O EME ALP) TEL, E€QavVv TEP 


aipy, ov Médntos 00d’ "AvuTos, GAN 7 TOV TOAAGY SiaBodH 


TE KaL hOdvos. a ory) modAovs Kat aAAOVS Kal ayabous avopas 


9 COs \ \ lal 
NPHKEY, Oipar Oé Kal aipyoe: ovder dé Sewov py ev Eol aH. b 


» bye = ¥ , 79 5 
taws 8 dy ovv eimot Tis: “ Kir’ ovk aiayvve, © LadKpares, 


A 3 AY. 3 5 i aig ie) @ , pe ge) 
TOLOUTOV ETTLTY) EVA ETTLTYJOEVO AS, e€ (ex) KLVOUVEVELS VUVL QA70O- 


fA) aoe ee a Sroe , x SY we > , CP ae > 
QAVELD ; eyw (S TOUTW QV OLKQLOV oyov QVTELTFOLILL, OTL Ov 


Kados héyets, d avOpare, e& ole Sety Kivdvvov trodoyiler Oat 


XVI. What has been said suffices as 
a reply to the charges of Meletus. If I 
am convicted, it will be because of the 
prejudice of the masses. Does any one 
say that I ought to be ashamed of having 
incurred this ill-will? No. For in a 
matter of duty a man ought not to 
take into consideration the chance of 
death. 

1. gAAG yap xrA.: this marks a 
transition, —dismissing one topic in 
order to make room for the next. 

3. év rots {umpoobev: viz. at 18 a, 
23 ¢. 

5. 6 ene aiphce, éav wep aipy: will 
be the condemnation of me, if condem- 
nation it is to be. 
are technical terms of the law, as 
is the case with gevye and dude. — 
Socrates’s feeling thatit is the prejudice 
against him which will cause his con- 
viction, accounts for his giving more 
time to the explanation of this preju- 
dice (chapters III-X) than to the reply 
to the formal charges (chapters XI- 
EXO) 


aipety and adicKxecdar 


7. 84: certainly. The allusion is 
to facts generally known and acknowl- 
edged, cf. 31 d.—-roddots kal GAdovus 
Kal dyo8ots: instead of kal &\dous roh- 
Aovs kal ayadovs. The second kat is idio- 
matic, and joins roAdovs with a second 
adjective. Cf. moddol Kal codol &vdpes. 

8. oddév S€ Servov ph ev pol ary: the 
rule is in no danger of stopping with 
me; ‘*I shall not be the last.’’ CE. 
ovdéev dewwdv uh poBnOy Phaedo 84 b, we 
need not apprehend that the soul will 
have to fear. 

9. ett’ odk alcytver rh. : a ques- 
tion of an imaginary interlocutor. 
eira indicates impatience. The per- 
versity of Socrates, in view of the fact 
just recited, seems unreasonable. 

11. daro8avetv : passive of droxrelvw, 
—éyo 8 «rd.: cf. Crito 48d for the 
same thought, and Xen. An. iii. 1. 43 
for its application to the risks of war. 

12. kiv8vvov rod tiv 4 Tebvdvar: 
the question of life or death, danger to 
one’s life. For the use and omission 
of the article, cf. 23 e, 24 b. 
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28 b 
an A x , + Y \ XN ” if 3 
tov (hv » TeOvavar avdpa Orov Te Kal opLKpov OpEdos EoTLY, 
la la) / 
GAN’ ovk €xeivo pdovoy OKOTEV, OTav TpaTTH, TOTEpa Sikara 
nv Y» 7 ‘\ > LN > nN» x lal ay 
 aouKa TmparTe Kal avdpds ayalod epya 7) KaKod. pavAot 
\ an rn > A Y 
yap adv TO ye T@ hoyw elev TOV HutOeav oor év Tpola TeTE- 
nA a nA 
NeuTHKacw, ot T addou Kal 6 THS O€rid0s5 dds, Os TOTOVTOY 
lat ¢ nw 
Tov KLWOYVOU KaTEPpOVNTE Tapa TO alaxpov TL VTOmEvat, 
> a y ¥ 
@oT €medr elmEv 1) MYATNP avT@ TpoOvmovpevm “Exropa 
amokretvat, eds ovaa, OVTWot TwS, Ws eye oimat: ‘°O Tat, 
> 14 Tl / oN Cas ¢ 4 \ , \ My nk 
el TinwpHoes IlarpoKAw T@ ETaipw Tov Pdvov Kal Exto 
lal 7 
pa amoktevets, avTos amofavet: aitixa yap Tol, dyot, 
‘we? "Extopa motpmos éErotpmos: 6 O€ TavTa adkovaas TOU 
\ i“ \ lal - > , aq A lanl 
pev Oavatov kal Tov Kwdvvov ouyépynae, TOAD Sé pwadhov 
/ \ A XN * \ “A 7 \ nw (4 > 7 ? 
deicas TO Cnv Kakos @y Kal Tors hidrots py TYLw@perr, ‘ AdTiKka, 
co) Tee Q 7 YA 3 0 Ni la) LO lat Y \ 3 0 LO€ 
not, ‘teOvainv, Siknv emfets T@ adiKovVTL, Va pH EevOa 
+ 2 
pevw katayé\actos Tapa vyvaol Kopwricw ayOos apovpys. 


\ oyN x , é , \ § , ”? 
1 QvUTOV OLEL ppovTioat AVQATOV KQAL KLYOUVOU 5 


14. GAN odk: i.e. and not rather. 

16. dv elev: “must have been,” or 
‘¢ must be considered.’? SCG. 487, 442. 
— Tdv Hpbéwv : i.e. Tv Hpdwr. Hesiod, 
Op. 158, calls the fourth race dvdpav 
jpdwyv Oetov yévos ot Kadéovrar| AulOeor 
and he counts among their 
number the heroes that laid siege to 
Thebes and Troy. 

17. 6 rs OériB0s S65: any appeal 
to the example of Achilles was always 
telling. The enthusiasm with which 
the Greeks regarded this hero was 
shown by countless works of art in 
which he appeared. 

20. cds o§ca: added in an unusual 
way, because the circumstance has 
unusual weight. The utterance of 
Thetis not only was prompted by the 
natural anxiety of a mother for her 


KTV, 


son, but also was inspired by the un- 
erring wisdom of a goddess. The pas- 
sage from Hom. = 70 ff. is quoted 
rather loosely in part (obrwot rws). 

23. 6 8€ ratra dkotoas KTr.: at 
this point wore is forgotten. The long 
speech and explanation given to Thetis 
makes this shift in the construction 
very natural. In fact, this clause is as 
independent as if a codrdinate clause 
(with or without uév) had preceded it. — 
700 Bavarov : notice the exceptional use 
of the article. Cf. 28 e, 29a, 32c, 
38c, 39 ab, Crito 52c. For the article 
used as here, cf. 29a, 40d, 41c, in 
each instance as a weak demonstrative. 

25. ro tv: for the use of the 
article, cf. GMT. 800. — Kal Tots pidous 
xTA. : explains kakds wy. 

28. ph... ole: seeon d\n’ dpa, 25a. 
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vf \ Y¥ 5 » > aA n a » 
ouT@ yap exer, © avdpes “AOnvator, TH aynGeia: ob av Tis 
c x / ce , Pi > x 4 > + 
eavtov Taky, nynodpevos Bédticrov civar, Y UT aApyovTos 
taxln, evtav0a det, ws wot Soxel, pé duved 
xn, ; fol OOKEL, pEevOVTA KLVOUVEvELY 


pnd vroroylonevov pte Odvarov pyt addo pydev wpd 


Tov aloy pov. 


XVI. éyo oty Sava dv einv cipyarpevos, & avdpes ’AOn- 


fal > 4 2 € ¥y + a ¢ lal Y 
VALOL, EL, OTE MEV [LE OL APYOVTES ETATTOV, OVS YpeEls ElLdeoHe 
+ X'S ye 
apyxev ov, kat é€v Toredaia kat ev Apdirddeu kat emt Andria, 


XVII. Atthe risk of my life I obeyed 
the military commanders whom the 
Athenians set over me, and should I not 
obey God rather than man? Even now, 
if you should offer to release me on 
condition of my abandoning my wonted 
occupations, I would say that I must 
continue to obey God, 

1. Seva dv elqv x7d.: the protasis 
(limiting the apodosis dewva av e’nv kTX., 
I should have done a dreadful thing) 
includes various acts in the past which 
are looked upon from a supposed time 
in the future. It falls into two parts: 
one, marked off by uév, states (in the 
form of a supposition) well-known 
facts in the past; the other, distin- 
guished by 6é, states asupposed future 
case in connection with certain present 
circumstances. The outrageous con- 
duct for Socrates would be with this 
combination of facts and convictions, 
after his past fidelity to human trusts, 
at some future time to desert his 
divinely appointed post of duty, — if 
while then I stood firm I should now 
desert my post. The repetition of uév 
and 6é respectively is for the sake of 
clearness. Cf. 32d. This repetition 
would not be natural if the antecedent 
had preceded its relative. —The main 


stress is laid upon the 6é-clause. Cf. 


25 bd. 

2. trarrov: takes up rééyand ray 09 
above. —tpeis eiheoOe: the ducacral 
are taken as representatives of the 
djuos, — of which they were a sort of 
committee. The generals were elected 
by show of hands (xeipororla) by the 
éxkAnoiacTat. 

3. év IlorevSaiqa «rd. : Potidaea, a 
Corinthian colony on the peninsula 
Chalcidice, became a tributary ally of 
Athens without wholly abandoning its 
earlier connection with Corinth. Per- 
diccas, king of Macedonia, took ad- 
vantage of this divided allegiance to 
persuade the Potidaeans to revolt 
from Athens, which they did in 
432 n.c. The Potidaeans, with the 
reénforcements sent them by the Pel- 
oponnesians, were defeated by the 
Athenian force under Callias. For two 
whole years the town was invested by 
land and blockaded by sea, and finally 
made favorable terms with the be- 
leaguering force. In the engagement 
before Potidaea, Socrates is said to 
have saved Alcibiades’s life. Cf. Symp. 
219 e-220 e. Alcibiades says that 
Socrates ought to have had the prize 
which was given to himself. —The 
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28 e 
/ \ ae? a »” » y XN LAX \ 
TOTE [MEV OV E€KELVOL ETATTOV €[LEVOV WOTTEP kal a OS TLS, KAL 


> 4, > LN “~ \ ~ / ¢€ > \ DF 
éxuvdvvevoyv atolavetv, Tov dé Oeod TaTTOVTOS, ws eyo aNnOnv 
Te kal VrédhaGov, hriocododvTa pe Sey Cyv kai e€eralovta 
*) lal \ \ ey 
éwavTov Kal Tovs aAdovus, evTadvOa dé hoByfets 4 Pavarov 7 
A (3 nw lal A \ , / x + \ 
Go StLoby Tpayua Nitrow THY TAE. Sevdy Tav Ein, Kat 
¢ > ~ Vee) + vA > id > 7 
ws adnOas Tor av pe Sikaiws elodyou Tis Els SuKaTTHpPLOY, 
Y > ba \ eS =) la las % A PS) 8 \ 
OTe ov vouila Oeods civar, aTmeov TH pmavTeia Kal dEdLWS 
Oavatov Kat oidpevos codos €ivat oVK OV. TO yap ToL Bava- 
Tov dedievat, @ AVOpES, OVSEV AAO eaTiv 7 SoKEty Todor Eivat 
\ +” an \ iO , 3 si a > 75 75 \ x 
Hy) OvTa: SoKety yap eldévar EoTiv a OvK Oldev. oidE meV yap 


’ \ \ / > > > , “A > 7 iy 4 
OvOdELS TOV Pavatov ovo €l TVUYXAVEL TO avO pare TOVT@V [LE- 


battle at Amphipolis took place in the 
year 422. The Athenians were de- 
feated, and their general, Cleon, per- 
ished in the rout, while Brasidas, the 
Spartan general, paid for victory with 
his life. — Delium was an inclosure 
and a temple sacred to Apollo near 
Oropus, a border town sometimes held 
by the Athenians and sometimes by 
the Boeotians. The battle, which was 
a serious check to the power of Athens, 
resulted in the defeat and death of 
their general, Hippocrates. —éml An- 
Alw: for the gallantry of Socrates on 
the retreat, see Symp. 221 a.— In the 
Laches (181 b), the general who gives 
his name to that dialogue says that if 
the rest had been as brave as Socrates 
at Delium their city would not have 
been worsted. 

4. womep kaladdostis: ‘like agood 
soldier, Socrates speaks modestly of 
his service.’? The repeated allusions 
which are scattered through Plato’s 
dialogues to the brave conduct of Soc- 
rates in these battles show that it was 
well known at Athens. 


5. rot S Geod TatTovTos: i.e. now 
that my post is assigned me by the god, 
a circumstance of the supposition eé/ 
Airouuwt, Which is repeated in évrad@a. — 
ws éyo OHOnv Te kal bréLaBov: as I 
thought and understood, —perhaps with 
special reference to the oracle which 
was given to Chaerephon. 

6. Setv: depends on the force of 
saying implied in rdérrovros, and re- 
peats the notion of commanding. — 
eferafovra xT. : explains dirocogodrTa. 
Cf. ddixety cal deberv 1. 21, 

8. Alou THY TAELv: so worded as 
to suggest Auroraktlov ypady, a technical 
phrase of criminal law. Any one 
convicted of \uroraéia suffered dripia, 
i.e. forfeited his civil rights. 

10. dru od voult{o «rh. : 
the charge in 24 b. 

11. oldpevos codds xrr.: refers to 
chapters VI-VIII. — This explains the 
preceding clause, ded.ds Odvarov,and both 
are subordinate to dre0dv 77 wavrela 

13. ofS pev x7d.: cf. 87 b, 40. 

14. rov Odvarov od8 el: by pro- 
lepsis for o¥d’ ef 6 Odvaros, not even 


refers to 
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XN A A 5 Y , 
yiotov ov Tov ayablar, Sediacr 5’ ws ed ciddrES OTL peyiaTOV 


ww nw 5 \ at nr yY 
TV KAKOV EOTL. Kal TOUTO TMS ovK apabia eoTly avTnH 7 


3 , a y ~ ~ 
Eroveldurtos 7 TOD olecHar cidévan a ovK oidev; eyd 8, 


>” Qn lol 
avopes, ToUT@ Kal évtadOa icws Siahépw Tov TOAOY av- 


a s \ > 8 , / , / > , » 
poTav, Kal el 07 T@ GopwTEpos Tov dhainy elvat, TOUTW av, 


Y > 2 \ € a \ a ae. § y \ ¥ 
OTL OVK ELOWS LKAVWS TEPlL TMV EV At OU, OVUTW KQAL OLOMAL 


ovK eld€évat> 70 8 adiKety Kal amebety T@ Bedtion, Kal Hed 


Wy 2 @ , Y \ \ > / 2 i XN i” 
KQUt QV PeTo, OTL KQAKOV KQL Qld K Pov EOTLV oloa. T po OUV 


A A & 76 y fo 5) G) \ nD) cy se) \ 7 
TWV KQAKWY WV OLOG OTL KAKA E€OTLY, a HY) OlOad El ayaa OVTQa 


Tuyxaver ovdérote hoByoopar ovde hevEopar. 


y > rae ¥ Lame oe Sony 5) , > , a 
WOT OU €u HE VUV UHLELS alee, AvvuT@ ATLOTYOAVTES, OS 


edn 7 THY apxnv ov Sev ene Sedpo eioeOely 7, ererd1 eioHr- 


whether, i.e. whether death may not 
actually be. Thus he is as far as pos- 
sible from knowing that death is the 
greatest of ills. See on rod davarov 28¢ 
for the use of the article. 

15. év: here, as usual, inthe gender 
of its predicate, péyiorov Tay ayaddv. 

16. rotro: not in the gender of 
duabla. This makes a smoother sen- 
tence than avrn més odk dpuabla éorly 
avrn 4 KTX., Which was the alternative. 
—atrn 4 érovelStoros: limits duabla 
and recalls the whole statement made 
above, 21 b—23 e, — falling in a sort 
of apposition. 

18 f. rottw, rotTw av: repeated for 
the greater effect. Both represent the 
same point of superiority, i.e. 670 x7X. 
Notice the cleverness of the ellipsis 
after dv. Socrates thus evades any 
too circumstantial praise of himself, as 
in 20 e. For the ellipsis in the leading 
clause, cf. 7... dkwy 25 e. 

19. 84: viz. as the oracle says. 

26. odk elSds, ottw: i.e. worep ovK 
oda, o’rw. ovrw sums up a previous 


participial clause, and its force is nearly 
so likewise. 
dmop&v ovrw Kal Tods &Adovus drropety rod 
Meno 80 c. 

23. kaxév av: a notable instance 
of assimilation, for rovrwy a oida. 
Cf. dv 66 015 bri kax&v SvTwy 87 db. 
is related to jy as ayadd in the next 
line is related to d. — ota el: see on 
Tov Odvarov |. 14. 

25. od8€: not even. This implies a 
conclusion in the form ‘‘ would I ac- 
cept it,’? — but this appears in 1. 33, in 
changed form. —el ddlere, el otv ddloure 
(84), elrrous,’ Gv: the speaker adds the 
explanatory detail of ed jor e’roure and 
various reiterations of the conditions 
upon which this release may be granted, 
until the weaker clause ei ddioure comes 
of itself to his lips, — less of a merely 
logical condition than he began with, 
and presenting his acquittal as a mere 
possibility. 

26. ov Setiv, ody oldv T eivar: in the 
original form this would be ov« €5e. and 
ovx oldvT ecriv. —Sevpo : i.e. into court. 


Cf. mavrds paddov adros 
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~ an > y > aN , 
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Tous adioure, elmouw av vty OTe “Eyo was, avdpes APnvator, 
an an la RAR MCLIA 
aomalopar pev Kal Pra, metropar dé waddov TO Dew 7 vytv, 
ghd x > / \ as 3) 8) b) \ , Ny 
Kal ewomep av euTrVew Kal olds T O, OV pH TavoTapaL piro- 
nan an N 4 
copav kal duty mapakehevowevds TE Kal EvOELKYYMEVOS OT@ 
EN SENT 59. 2 ¢ n - a? y a Y BO! » 
ap adel evtvyxave vpov, éywr otamep etwfa, ore ‘°O apiore 
> na > lal + id ~ / \ 50 A 
avopov, AOnvatos av, Toews THS MEylaTYS Kal EVOOKLMOTa- 
> 
Tyns eis codiav kal loyvy, KpNmaTav fev OVK alayvyEL ETLWE 
¢ c an \ \ ~ 
Novpevos (O7ws wou €aTaL Ws TELoTA) Kal ddENS Kal TLLNS, 
/ de WE? a] , \ la lal y c ‘ , 
ppovncews S€ kal ahyOeias Kal THS Wuy7s (dws ws BedTioTN 


—eloedGeiv : 


used as the passive of 

Cf. gvyouu 19 ¢.— 
Anytus argues: ‘‘If Socrates had not 
been prosecuted, his evil communica- 
tions might have been ignored; once 
in court, his case allows but one ver- 
dict. To acquit him would be to sanc- 
tion all his heresies.’’ 

28. el Stadevéoiuny : future optative 
in indirect discourse. —dv 8tah0aph- 
covra: a shift of construction, — when 
he said ay, the speaker expected to 
use the optative, but changed to the 
future. SCG. 432, 

31. é ore: for construction with 
infinitive, see GMT. 610; H. 999 a. 

33. otv: resumes after adigression. 

35. melropor: cf. 6 dé IHeérpos kat 
*Iwdvyns daoKpibévres eimov mpds adrots: 
el Slkardy éoriv évasriov (in the sight) 


eladyw 244. 


Tov Beod, Suav dxoverv waddov } TOD Beod 
kptvare Acts iv. 19, redapxety (obey) 
Set Oe@ peaddov 7 avOpdmos ib. v. 29. 
Also Soph. Ant. 450 ff. 

36. od ph radcepar: for od wi With 
the subjunctive in strong denials, see 
GMT. 295; H. 1082. Cf. 28 b. 

39. wédews: is in apposition with 
*A@nvav, which is implied in ’A@nvatos. 
Cf. ovodvros in agreement with pod 
implied in éujy 22 a. 

40. xpypdrev  pev here, 
again, the wéy-clause is subordinate in 
thought. Cf. 25bd. The point is not 
that care for property and strength of 
body is shameful, but that to neglect 
the soul while one cares for these is 
a disgrace. 

42. hpovirews Sé: while, etc., as if 
opposed to an émipede?, —a departure 
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aa p) , > a 

heywv: ‘OvK €k ypnuatav apeTn ylyverar, add’ €€ aperns 


from the participial construction. Cf. 
21e. 

45. éphoopar, eerdow,  édéykw: 
these words represent the process by 


‘which Socrates disconcerted his fel- 


low-countrymen, Beginning with a 
harmless question or two, his method 
soon proved uncomfortably scrutiniz- 
ing (eéerdow), and generally ended by 
convicting (éhéyEw) of ignorance. 

46. davai 8€: while he claims it. 

49. dow... tore: Socrates insen- 
sibly returns in thought to his hearers, 
in whom he sees embodied the whole 
people of Athens. The correlative of 
dow readily suggests itself with wandor. 

50. xedever 6 beds: cf. Tod dé Geod Tdr- 
rovros 1. 5,28 e. In the earlier chapters 
Socrates seems to speak of his service 
of God as a quest in proof of the oracle 
(23 b), but here it is rather a reference 
to his vocation in general, as a teacher 
and admonisher of what is right. 


52. 7G cS: dative of interest with 
the verbal idea in Umnpectay. Cf. rhv 
Tov Oeot ddow duty in d below, and ra 
peréwpa ppovrictys 18 b. 

54. mpdrepov: sc. 4% THs wWuyxfs, 
which has to be supplied out of ws ris 
wux7s, and which is governed by ém- 
pmeNeCa Bat. 

55. pndé: is not a third specifica- 
tion with wire... wire. It serves only 
to connect ovrw opbdpa with mpérepor, 
and is negative only because the whole 
idea is negative. 

56. é dperts xphpara : the founda- 
tion of real prosperity is laid in the 
character; the best of windfalls is 
natural good sense sharpened by expe- 
rience; this is the making of your 
successful man’s character, and the 
mending of his fortunes; this is dper7 
(skill in the art of right living), i.e. 
wisdom (co¢ia). Such in substance is 
Socrates’s theory of getting on in the 
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an y , > vA 4 7 > 
véous, TavT av ein BrAaBepa: et S€ Tis we Pnow adda héeyew 
n lal > ~ Lo) a 
) TadTa, ovdev Aéyer. TpOS tadta, hainv av, “od APnvator, 
3 3 \ \ x \ > va € > an 
nH meiVerbe “Avit@ 1 PY, Kal Y adiere HY py alee, WS Eov 
> > > 
ovK av ToLnoavTos ahia, od’ el péeAAW TOAAMKLS reOvavar. 
y an lal > 7 
XVIII. py OopuBetre, avdpes “APnvator, add’ eupeiva- 
a an A > a xX , 
Té pou ois edenOnv vuov, pH YopuBew €f ois av héeya, 
LAA. > , \ , e > \ io > 7 0 >. 4 
a akovEe’ Kal yap, ws eyo oipwal, ovnoeoHe akovorTes. 
y, \ > » eon 2 A Se EY, WTR se no LY 
Be\AwW yap ody aTTa vuly Epety Kal adda, Ep ois Lows 
, py x A a an » \ ¥ oN 
Bojoecbe: ahr\a pydapos ToveiTe TOVTO. Ev yap Lote, Eav 


Se uN eet 2 a wy, ce 3 x , > cas , 
ELE ATOKTELVYTE TOLOUTOV OVTQA OLOV eyo eyo, OUK EME peila 


world which may be gathered from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia in many 
places. 

57. rots dvOpemois: construed with 
ylyverat 

58. el pev odv xrd.: ‘If this cor- 
rupts the youth, I am guilty of the 
charge against me. But the truth can- 
not corrupt them, therefore my speak- 
ing it can do no harm, and I am not 
guilty as charged.”’ 

61. ds epod xrd.: assured that I 
should never alter my ways. 

62. reOvdvar: the absolute contra- 
dictory of ¢#v, here used rather than 
the somewhat less emphatic dodv7- 
oxev, —a thousand times a dead man. 
This distinction, however, is not 
strictly maintained. Cf. 39 e, Crito 
43d; and reOvdvar dé pwupidkis Kpetrrov 
H Kodakela Te morfoar Piilmrov Dem. 
ix. 65. 

XVIII. You, gentlemen, should listen 
quietly, —for it isto your advantage to 
listen. I am making my defense not in 
my own behalf, but for the sake of the 


city, that you may not make the great 
mistake of putting to death one whom 
God has given to be your benefactor. 
I clearly have been under divine influ- 
ence, for otherwise I should not have 
neglected that for which most men care, 
and devoted my life to the persuasion of 
men to care for virtue. 

2. ots eeHOnv: cf. 17d, 20e. This 
is explained by uh OopuBetr. 

3 ff. Kalydp, péAAAw ydp, ed yap tore: 
the first ydp is closely connected with 
axove.y, the second goes back to the 
leading clause ut dopuBety and accounts 
for the renewal of a request which the 
speaker has made three times already. 
The third ydp, now, is explanatory 
rather than causal, and merely points 
the new statement for which Socrates 
has been preparing the court. ydp with 
this force is especially frequent after 6 
dé (7d dé) uéyirrov, Sevdrarov, also after 
dé, and other 
favorite idioms of like import in Plato 
and the orators. 

6. ofov: sc. éue efvac. 


onuetov Texunpiov Oé, 
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, xX wn 
Brarpere 7 vas avTovs: Ewe pev yap ovdev dv Brdisevev ovteE 
, » x 3 
MéAnros out’ “Avutos: ovde yap dv dvvawTo: ov yap olopat 
X 3 > , ; Ow dG AS , , > 
Depirov civar apetvorr avdpt v7d xElpovos BattecOa. az0- 
4 x\ + x > / nv 2 7 > \ la) 
KTELVELE [LEVTAV Lows 7) EEeAdo ELEY H aTYLO@TELEY’ AANA TAadTA 
OVTOS MEV LOWS OLETAL Kal GAAOS Tis TOV peydha KaKd, eyo 
3 > y > \ \ aA la a a Ni A 
ovK oLopat, aha trodv paddov TroLety @ OUTOS VUVL TOLEL, 
» , A 
avopa aOoikws emiyerpely aTOKTELVUVAaL. 
nan > Sy. > a an va e) WG \ 3 lal 
vov ovv, @ avdpes “APnvator, Todod Séw eyo Urep ewavTod 
> a“ 4 eI ”* b) > c AN ¢ “A va > 
atodoyeto bat, ws-7us av oloiTo, AN’ Urep Dov, py Te e€a- 
papTyte Tept THY TOV Heov docu viv Enov KaTabynpuodpevor. 
SEN ~ FE) \ Ee 7 > ce 74 A a ¢ fad 
€ay yap €ue atroKteivyte, ov padiws adov ToLovTOV EUPHc ETE, 
GTEXVOS, El Kal yehoLoTEpoV ElirELY, TpoTKEipEevov TH TOhEL 
eA la) a Y Y , A \ / CEN 
[vd Tov Oeod|, woTep imm@ peydro pev Kal yevrvaio, bmd 
‘9 oe 0 fa \ PS) -, > 7 a € XN tA / 
peyefous 6€ valeotép@ Kal deopev@ eyeiper Oar vO pvwTros 
a ? ove XN 2) \ oN Vi 7 
Twos: otoy dy pou SoKel 6 Heds epe TH TOAEL TPOTTEMELKEVaL, 


7. otre M&ntos «7X. : this is more 
courteous than to continue the use of 
the second person. 

10. aripdoeev: civil in- 
volved the forfeiture of some or of all 
the rights of citizenship. In the latter 
case the driwos was looked upon by the 
state as dead, i.e. he had suffered 
‘¢civil death,’’ and his property, hav- 
ing no recognized owner, might be 
confiscated. 

16. ryy rod beot Sow: explained 
in 81 a.—dpiv: with the verbal idea 
in décw. Cf. 30 a.— katabndiodpevor: 
by condemning me. Coincident in time 
with the principal verb. Cf. Phaedo 
60c. GMT. 150. 

18. el kal yeAoudrepov cimetv: ‘if I 
may use such a ludicrous figure of 
speech.’’ This is thrown in to prepare 
his hearers for the humorous treatment 
of a serious subject which follows. A 


arila 


close scrutiny of the simile shows that 
Socrates mistrusted the sovereign peo- 
ple. See below (21) for the same idea 
put actively. 

20. tad piwmos: the situation is 
met humorously (yedodbrepov). First 
the Athenians are compared to a horse 
bothered out of inaction by a buzzing 
horse-fly. The metaphor of the horse 
is not pressed, but that of the pip 
is ingeniously elaborated: ‘‘ Socrates 
gives them no rest but teases them all 
day long (rpockabigwv), and does not al- 
low them even a nap; he bothers them 
incessantly when they are drowsing (of 
vuordgovres). Then they make an im- 
patient slap (kpo’cavres) at him which 
deprives them forever of his com- 
pany.’’ 

21. otov 54 pou xrd.: lit. in which 
capacity God seems to me to have fas- 
tened me upon the state, — such a one 
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30e 
os, fe a € a b i \ (0 X39) Ob 4 
TOLOUTOY TWA OS vpas eyelpwr Kal TEDwV Kal ovEeLoilwy Eva 
Y 74 lal 
EkagTOV ovoeY Tavo“aL THY Nuépav OhynV TavTaYXoU TpoOT- 
an cy y ~*~ , i 
Kalilev. TovovTos ovv aAXOS Ov Padiws Luly yernoETaL, @ 
rn 7Y4 
dvdpes, AN dv ewol teiOnabe, heiser HE ov: bpets 8 tows 
Tay’ av ax Odpevor, WoTep of vvaTalovTes eyertpopevot, Kpov- 
xX 
cartes av pe, TEOdpmevor “AviT@, Padiws av amoKTEivalte, 
> lal Ah 
eira Tov dourov Biov KabevdSovtes SiarehotT av, EL py TLVa 
» € \ Cen 3 / / G la) 
addov 6 eds tyty emumeupere KNOSpEvos VaOv. 
om. 8 éyd Tvyydvw By ToLOvTOS, otos U6 TOU HEeod TH T6- 
Mev dedd0' Pat, vOEVS’ dv KaTavonoaite: od yap avOpaTive 
nw nw 
€ouke TO EMe TOV pev EavTOU aTavTwY uEednKeval Kat 
t 
an ‘ im + 
avéxerOar Tov oikeiwy dpedoupevav ToradTa Ady ETH, TO 
7 
& dperepov mparrav aei, idia ExdoT@ TpooidrvTa woTeEp 
- A>? XN , LA 3 “A > 
Tatépa 7H adehpov mperBurepov, TEeiMovta emipeheto Oar dpe- 
lal 
TS. 
nan > > lal 
LapBavev Tavta TapeKedevduny, elyov av Twa éyov: viv 


\ > , IAN , Es \ \ 
KQL €l LEVTOL TL ATO TOUTWYV amréNavov KQL po Bov 


31 a N \ By Pee. ¢ - 9S te > 
5) opare on Kal QUTOL, OTL OL KaTHYyopoL, TaAAA TAVYTA avat- 


oy. = n na a 
LOXUVTWS OUVTW KATNYOPOVYTES, TOUTS y OVX Olot T eyévovTO 


(in fact) as never ceases, etc., a repe- 
tition of mpockeluevoy [rd Tot Oeod]. 
Avoid the awkwardness of too literal 
translation. Notice that ofov really re- 
fers not tothe piwy simply, but to it 
as engaged in enlivening the horse. 
powy also means spur, and in part of 
the passage this meaning seems to be 
in mind. 

26 f. av, av, av: for the repetition, 
cf. 17 d, 41 a, —éyetpdpevor: i.e. éav 
éyelpwvTar. 

30. otos Se8dc00ar: for the construc- 
tion, cf. Crito 46 b. 

31. yap: introduces the explana- 
tion of 7d rod deod, 1. 80. It needs no 
translation. 


33. dpeXoupéver : for the participle, 
ef. 23 ¢, 22 ¢. 

35. ael8ovra: to persuade him. 

37. clyov dv xrd.: then at least I 
should havesome reason. Cf. avOpwrlyw 
Zouxe 1. 81. It was not according to 
human nature that he should devote 
himself to others, neglecting his own 
affairs, particularly as he was not paid 
for it; so such a man must have been 
under divine influence. — Probably 
many Athenians thought that Socrates 
neglected his work because he was 
lazy, and that he delighted in showing 
men that they knew nothing simply be- 
cause of his mischievous, spiteful spirit. 

39. Karnyopotvres: concessive. 
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ATAVULTXVVTHO AL, TAPATXOMEvoL MapTUPA, WS ey ToTEe TWa 
H empagapny probor 4 yTyTa. ikavov yap, omar, eyo Tape 
Xoo TOV apTupa, ws alyOy éyo, THY Teviar. 

XIX. tows dv oby dd€ev drotov eivar bre 81 eyo idia 


Q an . an 
pev TavTa ovpPovrevw TEPUay Kal ToAUTPayLOVe, Snmwoota 
Ss 5) s as / > \ los No Fears 

ov TOAL@ avaBaiver eis TO wANOOS TO VpeTEpov cup Pov- 


- “A vA > ¥ aA nan 
every TH TOG. TovTOV 8 aitidy é€oTW 6 VMELS EWOU TOA- 


/ an Y A 
Aakis aknkoate okAayov AéyovTos, d7e pou Metov Tu Kat 


40. dravaucyuvrficat x«rd.: the 
leading idea is in the participle, not in 
the infinitive. Cf. 28 b, 29 d, Crito 53 ¢. 

42. tov pdprupa: i.e. mapéxouar 
pdprupa Kal 6 udprus Ov mapéyoua ixavds 
Cf. 20 e. No special witness 
is needed on this point. — ixavéy is 
used predicatively, and the necessity 
of the article is obvious. — weviav: 
see on 23 b. 

XIX. Why have I not served the 
city in public life? Why have I been so 
ready to offer advice in private, and yet 
never have addressed the assembly of 
the people? My inward monitor, my 
daemonion, has checked me,—and 
wisely; for I should not have been long- 
lived if I had entered public life and 
opposed the unjust desires of the people. 

1. tows dv otv Sdtevev xrd.: that 
Socrates did not regard abstention 
from the public service as in itself 
commendable, is proved by his con- 
versation with Charmides (Xen. Mem. 
lll. 7), a&ddNovyor wév Avdpa bvra, dxvotvra 
dé mpocrévar TS Sjuw (to address the 
people) kal T&v ris Toews TpayuaT wy émi- 
pereio bar. He pointedly asks Charmi- 
des: ef 5é Tis, duvards Wy TOY THs Toews 


éoTw. 


mpayudTwv érysedduevos THv TE mod 
avéew (advance the common weal) kat 


avros dud. ToOTO Tiyndo bat, dxvoln Oh ToUTO 
mpaTTewv, ovK av eikdtws devdds voulforro; 
See also ib. i. 6.15. — For Socrates’s 
small experience in public life, cf. 
32 b, Gorgias 473 fin. 

2. modutpaypovd: am a. busybody. 
Cf. meprepydgerar 19 b, ra enol rpdrrov- 
tos 33 a. Nothing short of a divine 
mission could justify this. Plato in- 
variably uses the word in an unfayor- 
ablesense. Cf. avdpds pidocdgov Ta abrod 
mpadéavTos Kal ov rodvmpaymovycavTos év 
T@ Blw Gorg. 526 c. There is a subtle 
irony in woAvrpayyov as here used by 
Socrates. It was his business to mind 
other people’s business, therefore he 
was far from being really rod\urpdypuwr. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 16, kai 6 Zwxpa- 
Tys éemiskimrtTwyv (making fun ef) Thy 
avrot dmparyyootyny (abstention from 
business), ‘*’ AN’, @ Ocodérn,”? pn, ‘+ od 
mavu por pdduy este cxordcar (be at 
leisure): Kal yap WO.a mpdyuata moAra 
kal Snudoia mapéxer por doxorlay (keep 
me busy).’? Cf. 83 ab. 

3. dvaBaivev: as in 17 d the prepo- 
sition refers to ascending the tribune, 
—although at this time the assembly 
recularly met on the Pnyx hill, and 
doubtless men spoke of going up to its 
meetings. 
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/ A XN an An 3 
Saipoviov ylyverat, [pavy], 6 On Kal év TH ypady emiKapLGr 
dav MédyrTos eypaparo 5 epot d€ ToUTO eoTW €K TaLoos 
dp&dpevor povy TUS yeyroperns) 7 orav Dena del amo- 
Tperet He TOUTO O av pekho T PATEL, mpotpeéme. © ov7rore: 
TOUTO €OTW 6 MOL evavTLODTAL TA TOITLKA TPaTTEW. Kal 
Toykahws yé por Soxet EvayTiodabar: ed yap late, d avdpes 
> lal > 3 XN 7 > , be \ \ 
AOnvato, ei éyad [radar] erexeipnoa mparrew Ta TohiTiKa 
, “ x s) , N re € al > /, 

Tpdypata, Tahar av amohk@Ay Kal ovT av vas wphednKn 
2Q\ aoe NESS , wy, \ 7 , 5 
oveey ovr av éuauTov. Kal pou pr axyfeobe héyovt. Ta- 
dn}: 


fe) 


ovT ahiw wAYVAa odderi yunoiws evavTrovpevos Kal SiaKkw- 


> \ yY gy > , la * 7)? ¢€ A 
OU Yap €OTLY OOTLS avOparrav owOnoerau ov0 UPLLY 


NY AAA ad i l {vy TH TON ( 0 

vov TOA adiKa Kal Tapavoua €v TH TOE ylyverOaL, 
adn’ auc kala €oTl TOV TO OVTL LaXovpEvov UTEP TOV OL- 
Katou, Kal ei pedAdel dtyor ypdvov cobjoerOa, LOvwreverv, 


aia Ly Snpooreve. 


XX. peydda 8 eywy’ vuly texuypia tapéfopar TovTwv, 


> / BI) DN NC, lal lal Y¥ 
ov hoyous, GAN’ O VEILS TYLATE, Epya. 


6. Saipdviov: perhaps sc. oqpetor. 
Cf. 7d datudriov onuetov Rep. 476 c, re- 
ferring to this inward monitor.— ém- 
kopwddv: a reminder of the remark 
that Meletus was not in earnest. 

8. dwv4: in apposition with rotro. 

9. rotro: object of mpdrrevv. 

13. droAdAy: Plato used the old 


_Attic forms of the pluperfect. Cf. 


woperryrcn and 7. 

15 £. 0%, ore, kerr. : a remarkable 
sequence of negatives. — This thought 
is resumed in 82 e. 

16. S:axwdAdwv: conative. 

19. «al et: introduces an extreme 
form of supposition, implying that 
even then the conclusion is unassail- 
able; ef xaf (cf. 30.) introduces a 


condition which implies that in that 


> 4 Pr ‘N 
QKOVO ATE 87 Mov Ta 


case, as in many others, the conclusion 
remains. 

20. ddAdAG pH: and not. The Eng- 
lish idiom avoids the Greek abruptness. 

XX. Facts substantiate my lust as- 
sertion. I opposed the democracy once, 
and the oligarchy on another occasion, 
—and on both occasions had right on 
my side, as all now agree, —and yet I 
nearly lost my life on each occasion. 

1. roirev: i.e. the assertion that for 
him persistence in public life would 
have meant early death or exile; see 
the beginning of the next chapter. 
Socrates desires also to make clear 
the manner of his public services. 

2. tpets: i.e. the hearers, as repre- 
senting the Athenians in general. 
Here appears what amounts to the 
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> \ / CZ 2900 Y x 
euol ouBeBynKora, va eldnTe 6TL od dv Evi brekaDoupe 


Tapa TO Sikavoy Seioas Odvatov, py breikov S aw 


> 


x 
av 


arohoipnv. €p® S vty optika pev Kal duxavukd, adnOn 


dé. eyo ydp, & “APynvaior, addAnv pev apyny oddeniav d- 


> > an an 
mot Hpga ev TH Toe, EBovrevoa SE: Kal ervyey Hudv 7 


db yn "A iN , 560° ic: lal N ry ia 
VAY) VTLOX LS TI PUTQAVEVOVO Q, oO UPELS TOUS OEKH OT PQaT7)- 


common rhetorical réros of rehearsing 
a man’s services, in his own defense. 
Cf. 28 e, d 

3. 098 av évi: more emphatic than 
ovderl apy. é 

7. €BotAevoa: before the senate of 
500 came, in the first instance, the 
questions to be dealt with by the éx- 
kAnola (assembly). A preliminary de- 
cree (pofovdevua) from this senate was 
the regular form in which matters came 
before the assembly, i.e. the senate 
had the initiative ; but the assembly 
at times evaded this by directing the 
senate to bring in a measure to a cer- 
tain end. —érvyxev. . . wpuvtavetovra : 
the fifty representatives in the senate 
of each of the ten tribes (each pud7 tak- 
ing its turn in an order yearly deter- 
mined by lot) had the general charge 
of the business of the senate, and 
directed the meetings both of the 
senate and of the popular assembly, 
for 35 or 36 days, i.e. one tenth of the 
lunar year of 354 days, or in leap- 
years for 38 or 39 days. Of this board 
of fifty (whose members were called 
mpurdves during its term of office) one 
member was chosen every day by lot 
as émustarns, or president. The ém- 
ordrys held the keys of the public 
treasury and of the public repository 
of records, also the seal of the coim- 
monwealth, and, further, presided at 


the meetings of the senate and of the 
assembly. In Socrates’s time, the 
pudn mpvtavevovoa, and the émiuordarns 
of the day, had the responsibility of 
putting to the vote (émwnypifew) any 
question that arose, or of refusing to 
allow a vote. According to Xenophon, 
Socrates was the émrirdrys on the oc- 
casion in question. He was of the 
djuos “ANwrekh, in the ud} ’Avtioyls. 
Notice the addition of ’Avrioxis here 
without the article, and as an after- 
thought ; juav 7 dvdA7 would have been 
sufficient, though less circumstantial. 

8. 60° dpeis wrd.: ie. after the 
Athenian success off the Arginusae 
islands, in 406 B.c. This battle is also 
spoken of as 7 mept AéoBov vavuayla, 
Xen. Heil. ii. 8. 82-85. The victorious 
generals were promptly prosecuted for 
remissness in the performance of their 
duty. Accused of having shown crim- 
inal neglect in failing to gather up the 
dead and save those who, at the end 
of the engagement, were floating about 
on wrecks, they pleaded ‘ not guilty.”’ 
The ships and men detailed for this 
duty had been hindered, they said, by 
stress of weather. The main fleet went 
in pursuit of the worsted enemy. The 
details of the case for and against them 
cannot satisfactorily be made out, 
though the reasons are many and 
strong for thinking them innocent. 
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yous TOUS OvK dvEhomevous TOUS EK THS vavpayias €BovreoHe 


aOpdovs KpivEev, TApPAVvoUws, WS Ev TO VOTEPHY XPOYH TAT 


Cay NC 0 N\ / a , > , Ne 
UPLLVY E00€€. TOT eyo Povos TWV T PUTQAVEWV HvavTtoOny BNCEV 


A \ \ , Ne Ya) , NCEE? 
TTOLELV TAPa TOVS VO[LOUS [Kat EVAVTLO elbyndirduny |, KQU €TOL- 


The illegality of the procedure by 
which they were condemned is un- 
doubted. The condemnation was avé- 
pws (1) because judgment was passed 
upon them dépdous, i.e. ma Yipw dray- 
ras, —this was irregular, since not only 
the general practice at Athens, but 
the decree of Cannonus (76 Kavyw- 
vod Wha) provided dixa (apart) 
éxaorov kpivery, — (2) because they had 
not reasonable time allowed them for 
preparing and presenting their defense, 
ef. Bpaxéa Exaoros dmedoynoaTo, ob yap 
mpovTédn oplor NOyos KaTa& Tov vouov 
Xen. Hell. i. 7. 5, and (8) because the 
popular assembly in strictness was 
not a court and had no right to con- 
demn to death. See Xen. Hell. i. 
6. 33 ff. and 7; Mem. i. 1. 18; iv. 4. 2. 
Xenophon says that the Athenians 
soon repented of their rash and illegal 
action: kai od mé\\w xpbvw voTEpov 
pereuede Tots AOnvatos Kal éyndploarto, 
olrives Tov Ojpuor eEnratynoay (deceived) 
mpoBodds avray eivar (their case was 
thus prejudiced by an informal vote 
of the assembly) kal éyyunrds Kkara- 
oThoat, ws av kpibdow Hell. i. 7. 35. 
The fate of these generals was remem- 
bered thirty years afterward by the 
Athenian admiral Chabrias. He won 
a great victory off Naxos (z.c. 376), 
but neglected the pursuit of the enemy, 
in order to save the men on the wrecks 
and bury the dead. — rots Séka orpa- 
tyyots: the round number of all the 
generals is given here. One of the 


ten, Archestratus, died at Mytilene, 
where Conon, another of them, was 
still blockaded when the battle was 
fought. Of the remaining eight who 
were in the battle, two, Protomachus 
and Aristogenes, flatly refused to obey 
the summons to return to Athens. 
Thus only six reached Athens, and 
these, Pericles, Lysias, Diomedon, 
Erasinides, Aristocrates, and Thra 
syllus, were put to death. 

9. rods éx THs vavpaxtas : not only 
the dead but those who were floating 
about in danger of their lives. Cf. 
Xen. Hell. i. 7. 11, wapHdOe 5é ris els 
Thy éxxrAnolav packwy ert Tevxous AXPitwy 
(on a meal-barrel) cwOjvar: émicréd\ey 
(enjoined upon) & abr@ rods darodumévous 
(those who were drowning), éav cwOq 
dmayyethar TS Onuw, Te ol otparnyol odK 
avelhovro (rescued) ro’s aplorous vrép 
Ths matpldos yevouévous. — For the use 
of éx, cf. Ken. An. i. 2. 3, where 
Tovs €k T@v médewy iS equivalent to ék 
Tey To\ewy Tods ev Tals modeow bvTAS. 
Here the fuller expression might be 
ovK dveNomévous ex THs Oardoons Tovds 
év TH vavpaxla amokwNéras. 

10. d@pdovs: Xenophon’s expres- 
sion is mwa Widy. 

11. pnbdev woretv : after the negative 
idea in nvavrTibOnyv the negative is re- 
peated, according to Greek idiom. 

12. kal évavria éndiodpnv: and I 
voted against it, i.e. allowing the ques- 
tion to be put. Socrates as émurradrns 
T&v mpvtdvewy On this day followed up 
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32 d 
» 3 PS 4 AN 2) Zz lal (4 Pa b, 
Ov OVT@V EVOELKVUVAL ME Kal aTdyeY TOV pyTOpwV, Kal 
vpov KehevovTwr Kal BodvTwr, wEeTa TOD Vomov Kal TOD duKatov 
x las , lo xX lal 
opnv maddov pe dev Sracwdvvevev 7 pe” tuav yevécbau 
\ QZ 
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» A A = 
ahdous €xetvor 7odNots TOAMA mpocératrov BovAdpevor ws 
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ye x pe » D E oO) 5) \ a , \ N > 
a. Epyw ad evedarEauny, ot. ewot Pavarov pev pédc, et 
x > , iy > A 0. c nN a de de 10 
PN AyPOLKOTEpOV HV El7ELY, OVD OTLOUY, TOU OE NdEV AOdLKOV 
= > + 3 ua , eS A , aN \ 
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> / €¢.95 \ By > / 4 > s > y Oy ey 
exelvn 1 apyn ovK e€emdn€ev ovtws iayupa ovoa, woT aot 
Kov TL Epyacacbar, AAN eerdy ex THS Oddrov eE&HAOoper, ot 
Mev TETTAPES WKXOVTO eis Lahapiva Kal Hyayov A€ovTa, eyo 


> > / > ay + -\ ¥ EN \ Toast 3 > / 
) DK OPV ATLMYV OLKAOE. KQL LOWS AV dua TQAVUT améJavov, 


this opposition, — manifested when in 
consultation with the other wpurdvers, 
—hby absolutely refusing to put the 
question to vote. —Cf. ére év rats ék- 
kAnolas éritTtarys yevouevos ovK érérpee 
T@ Shuw mapa Tos vouous Wnploacbat, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 2. 

13 f. pytépev, tpav: observe the 
chiasmus. 

14. Bodvrwv: in his account of this 
incident Xenophon says, 7d 6€ r\HOos 
€Boba Sevvdv eivar, el un Tis edoe TOV OApuov 
mpatrev 0 av Bov’dAnrac Hell. i. 7. 12. 

18. ad: in turn. Both democracy 
and oligarchy, however opposed in 
other respects, agreed in resenting the 
independence of Socrates. 

22. dvamdficat «7\.: those who 
served the Thirty in such a matter, thus 


becoming their accomplices, would 
dread the restoration of the democracy, 
which would mean punishment for 
them. 

24. el ph dypoucdrepov kTA.: cf. 30¢. 
A supposition contrary to fact, with 
suppressed apodosis, is used by way of 
showing hesitation. 

25. rovrov 8é: summarizes the 
preceding clause. For the repetition 
of dé, cf. 28 e. 

26. dor: construe with é&ér)néev. 

28 f. wxovro, oxopnv: the recur- 
rence of the same word only makes 
more distinct the contrast between the 
courses pursued. — According to Dio- 
dorus xiv. 5, Socrates opposed actively 
the execution of Theramenes by the 
Thirty. 
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lal lal 4 » ‘\ 
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dikavov ovt ahdw ovte TovTwy ovdevi, ods ot dia Baddor- 

2 , 2 SS a) \ > b) \ de PS) 8 , \ 
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, i) \ Je > > 06 Oe V2 A 
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30. 8a traxéwv: the Thirty were 
only eight months in power, and the 
arrest of Leon was one of their later 
acts. 

31. pdprupes: possibly proceedings 
were here interrupted for these wit- 
nesses, though it seems quite as likely 
that Socrates is appealing to the 6c 
xkaoral themselves to be his witnesses. 

XXI. In ail my life, whether in 
public or in private, I have never 
yielded the cause of right, and in par- 
ticular I have never made concessions to 
gratify those whom my accusers call my 
pupils; I have never been any man’s 
teacher, but have been ready to talk 
with rich and poor alike. 

1. The first lines sum up the two 
preceding chapters, while at 1. 9 comes 
the transition to the question of Soc- 
rates’s teaching. 

2. érparrov: contrary to fact in 
past time, of continued action. 


3. tots Stkalois: neuter, whatever 
was just, —a concrete way of express- 
ing an abstraction. 

5. odSels Gv: SC. dueyévero. — GAN é- 
yo: Le. ‘however it may be with 
others, as for me, I, etc.”’ 

6. rovotros: sc. as has been stated, 
—explained by cvyxwpjeas. 

8. ot? GAAw xTd.: perhaps draws 
attention to the fact that in the inci- 
dent of 32 cd, Socrates had not been 
influenced by his former association 
with Critias. — That the accusers laid 
stress on the charge of evil teachings 
and lack of restraint by Socrates, is 
shown by the defense offered by Xeno- 
phon in his Memorabilia. 

9. pabyrds : see Introduction § 88. 

1. ra épavTot mpartovtos: cf.31c. 
—People generally gave it a different 
name. 

12. ovS€: negatives the combina- 
tion of uév- and dé-clauses, 
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AapBavav Siaréyouat, pr KapBdvev & ov, adN dpotws Kat b 


7 XN / te 3 SN feos \ 
Trovolw Kal TEVYTL Tapeyw EmavTov Epwrav, Kal eady TLS 


, > 4 > , « x / ss , 
Bovdyrat ATOKPLVOJLEVOS AKOVELY WY aV heya. Kal TOUTWY 


CWS tee 2 \ y x , > EY , \ 
eyo €lLTE TLS XPNTTOS VryveTae ELTE LY), OVK QV OuKatws THV 


> , e / ® 47)? e / ss N i 
QALTLAV UTTEK OLLLL, WV pO UTED KOMLNV pnoevt pndev TWiT OTE 


pabnua pyr edidaEa: ei dé tis dyow Tap _€uod ToToTE Tt 


A 9 va 207 Y \ \ » 72 > »¥ Y 
pabety 27] QKOVO QL idia O TL HY) KQL adXou TTQVTES, €V LOTE OTL 


ovK adnOy déye. 


XXII. adda dia ti Sy more per’ €uov Xaipovat TwWes Tohvy 


13. o&: sc. diadéyoun. Cf. Chap- 
ter IV init. This has the main stress : 
‘“‘T do not refuse to converse, if I re- 
ceive no money.”’ 

14. wévyntt: the accuser seems to 
have made much of Sovrates’s associa- 
tion with rich young men. Cf. 22 ¢. 

15. droxpivopevos dkoveww: char- 
acteristic of the Socratic svvovela. — 
aGkoveww: after rapéxw, this, like épwrdy 
above, expresses purpose.—‘‘I am 
ready for questions, but if any so 
wishes he may answer, and hear what 
I then have to say.’’ —tovtev éya krX. : 
éyw is placed next to rovrwy for the sake 
of contrast, while rovrwv, though it is 
governed by ris, adheres to ry airlay 
tréxoyu. Thislast corresponds, asa pas- 
Sive, to airlay émipépey oY mpooribévat. 
The notion of responsibility is colored, 
like the English ‘‘ have to answer for,’’ 
with the implication of blame. 

17. av: partitive genitive with u- 
devil. —tbrecyxspynv: is meant probably 
as a side thrust at imposing promises 
like the one attributed to Protagoras 
about his own teaching in Prot. 319 a. 
Socrates himself followed no profes- 
sion strictly so called; he had no 
ready-made art, or rules of art, to 


communicate. His field of instruction 
was so wide that he could truly say 
that, in the accepted sense of d.ddoKe 
and pavédvey at Athens, his pupils got 
no learning from him. From him they 
learned no pdéyua and acquired no 
useful (professional) knowledge; he 
put them in the way of getting this 
for themselves. Plato makes him de- 
cline to become the tutor of Nicias’s son 
(Lach. 200d). Socrates taught nothing 
positive, but by his searching questions 
he removed the self-deception which 
prevented men from acquiring the 
knowledge of which they were capable. 
See his successful treatment of the con- 


* ceited Evavdnuos 6 xadds, in Xen. Mem. 


iv. 2. 

19. &dAdow wdvres: a complete an- 
tithesis to (d/a, taking the place of 
the more usual dnuocla. Socrates 
calls attention to the publicity of the 
places where he talks (cf. 17 ¢c) and to 
the opportunity of conversing with him 
offered to all alike. 

XXII. Why, then, do some young 
men like to spend much time with me ? 
They enjoy listening to the examination 
of those who think themselves to be wise, 
though they are not. But if I have 
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corrupted the youth, then some of these 
men, — or their friends, — on becoming 
older and wiser, and learning that the 
influence which they received from me 
was bad, ought to join in the accusation 
which Meletus brings. 

2f. StarpiBovres, Akovovres, ekera- 
Lowevorts : in close relation with yalpovor. 
Cf. the construction of the participles 
in 23c. GMT. 881. 

3. elrov xrd.: the Sri-clause really 
answers dia Ti... diarpiBovres, but 
grammatically it is an appended ex- 
planation of rhy ddjOeav, and is goy- 
erned by eizov. 

6. ék pavretwv: cf. 21 b.— é évv- 
avlwv: cf. Crito 44a, Phaedo 60 e. 

9. ratra: i.e. the statement of his 
relation to the young men of Athens. 


11. xpfv: the conclusion states an 
unfulfilled obligation. The protasis is 
elaborated in two parallel clauses, 
(1) etre €yrwoay, (2) ef 5€ uh adrol 7Oe)or. 
See on elrep xr. 27d. Instead of ere... 
eire we have e’te. . . ef 6€ (like ovre. . . 
ov6é), which gives a certain independ- 
ence to the second member. Hence 
this is treated as a condition by itself, 
and the leading protasis, ef diapbelpw, 
is substantially repeated in etzrep ée- 
wovOecav. 

13. dvaBatvovras: cf. 17 d, 31 ¢. 

15. rovs mpoojkovras : after the de- 
tailed enumeration this is introduced 
appositively, to sum up, and therefore 
the article is used. 

18. évrav8ot: construed with md- 


peo.v, which denotes the result of 
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Enos Muxcarns Kat Synudtys, KpitoBovdov tovde aaryp: 


Y¥ 4 an »Y 
ereita Avoavias 0 Xpyttios, Atoyivov TovdE matnp: et. Ap- 


“A e \ »y 
Tiupav 0 Kyndroreds ovtoat, “Emvyévovs ratyp: ahdou totvuv 


ovTOL wy ot adehdot ev Ta’Ty TH SiaTpLBH yeyovact, Nukd- 


aTpatos 6 Beoloridov, adehpds @eoddrov, — kal 6 pev Ocd- 


Py X s oe. > b) x > fou ie > 3: A PS) 7 
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mapiévat, and which might be called 
here the perfect of mapiévar. Cf. kat 
AaBdvres TK Ora Taphoav els Udpdes 
XEN eA Teo! 

19. KpiroBotdov: although his 
father Crito modestly declares (Hu- 
thyd. 271 b) that he is thin (cx«dAnPpds) 
in comparison with his exquisite play- 
mate Clinias (cousin of Alcibiades), 
Critobulus was famous for his beauty. 
See Xen. Symp. iv. 12 ff. He was one 
of Socrates’s most constant compan- 
ions. The Oeconomicus of Xenophon 
is a conversation between Socrates and 
Critobulus. The affection between Soc- 
rates and Crito is best shown by the 
pains taken by the former in furthering 
Critobulus’s education. In the Mem- 
orabilia (i. 3. 8 ff.), Socrates indirectly 
reproves Critobulus by a conversation 
in his presence held with Xenophon. 
The same lesson he reénforces (ii. 6, 
esp. 31 and 32), That it was needed 
appears from the impetuous character 
shown by Critobulus in Xenophon’s 
Symposium. Cf. ili. 7, ri yap ob, eon, 
@ KpiréBouvre, érl rly péysorov povets 
(of what are you proudest ?) ; émt «adXet, 
gy. That Critobulus perplexed his 
father is shown in FHuthyd. 306 4d, 
where, speaking of his sons, Crito 
says: KpirdBouvdos 6 On Hruklay exe 
(is getting on) kat detral Tivos doris av- 


TOV OvITEL. 


20. Aicytvov: like Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Antisthenes, Aeschines (sur- 
named 6 Zwxparcxés) carefully wrote 
down the sayings of Socrates after 
the master’s death. Three dialogues 
preserved among the writings of Plato 
have been attributed to Aeschines the 
Socratic. The Hryzias possibly is by 
him, but hardly either the Amiochus 
or the treatise mepl dperjs. Aeschines 
was unpractical, if we can trust the 
amusing account given by Lysias (Frg. 
1) of his attempt to establish, with bor- 
rowed money, a réxvn pupepixy (salve- 
shop). His failure in this venture may 
have led him to visit Syracuse, where, 
according to Lucian (Parasit. 32), he 
won the favor of Dionysius. 

21. "Emtyévouvs: the same whom 
Socrates saw véov re dvta Kal 7d cua 
Kak@s €xovra (Xen. Mem. iii. 12), and 
reproached for not doing his duty to 
himself and to his country by taking 
rational exercise. —rolvvv: marks a 
transition. The fathers of some have 
been named, now Socrates passes to 
the case of brothers. 

24. éxetvds ye: he at least, i.e. 6 
éxel = 6 év Atdov, OceddoT0s, named last, 
but the more remote. — adrod: Nuxd- 
atparos, of whom he is speaking. His 
brother being dead, Nicostratus will 
give an unbiased opinion. — kara- 
SeqGeln: sc. not to accuse Socrates, 
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Kal Tlapadvos 60€ 6 Anpoddkou ov HY Oedyys addehdos: 


65e § *Adeiuavtos 6 ’Apiatwvos ob ddekfds ovtoat IIha- 
Tov, Kat Alavrddmpos ob *AmoANdSwpos 0d” ddedpos. Kat 
GXovs TOAOdS eyo exw bpiv eizrety, Gv Twa expHyv padiaTa 
pev év TO EavTod Moyo Tapacyérar Médnrov paprupa: el 
Se tore érehdbero, viv tapacyécbo, eyd Tapaxwpo, Kal 
heyerw, ef Tu Eyer ToLovTov. add TovToV Tay TovvaVTiOV 


e / ty Sod / > \ a] A ¢€ , la 
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7 “ \ > ie \ > , by lal 9 
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aot Médnros Kal ”Avuros. avrol pev yap ot diePOapyévor 


25. Oedyns: this brother of Para- 
lius is known through Rep. vi. 496 b, 
where Plato uses the now proverbial 
expression, 6 Tod Oedyous xahivds, the 
bridle of Theages, i.e. ill health. Such 
was the providential restraint which 
made Theages, in spite of political 
temptations, faithful to philosophy ; 
otherwise, like Demodocus, his father, 
he would have gone into politics. 
Demodocus is one of the speakers in 
the Theages, a dialogue attributed to 
Plato, but now regarded as spurious. 

26. ’ASeiyavros: son of Aristo and 
brother of Plato and of Glauco (Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. 1); both of Plato’s broth- 
ers were friends of Socrates. Glauco 
and Adimantus are introduced in 
the Republic, as the chief actors, after 
Socrates. 

27. "AmoAN68wpos: surnamed 6 fa- 
vkés because of his excitability. Cf. 
Symp. 173 d. This is nowhere better 
shown than in the Phaedo, 117 d, where 
he gives way to uncontrollable grief 
as soon as Socrates drinks the fatal 
hemlock. In the Symposium, 172 ¢, he 
describes with almost religious fervor 


his first association with Socrates. In 
the ’Arodoyla Zwxpdrovs (28), attrib- 
uted to Xenophon, he is mentioned as 
érOuunrns uevicxupO@s atrov (Zwxparous), 
dddNws 8 evnOns (a simpleton). Of the 
persons here mentioned, Nicostratus, 
Theodotus, Paralius, and Aeantodorus 
are not elsewhere mentioned by Plato; 
of the eleven named as certainly pres- 
ent at the trial (there is doubt about 
Epigenes) only four (or five with 
Epigenes), Apollodorus, Crito, Crito- 
bulus, and Aeschines, are named as 
present at the death of Socrates. 

30. éy& wapaxwpa: parenthetical. 
Cf. rapaxwp® cor To0 Bruaros, éws av 
eirys Aeschi. ili. 165. Socrates offers 
to Meletus the opportunity to present 
such evidence, and to use part of the 
time allotted to him, — but the offer 
was futile on every account. No formal 
evidence could be introduced at the 
trial that was not presented at the pre- 
liminary hearing. 

34. pév: the uév-clause is subordi- 
nate. Cf. 34 ¢, 28 e.—ydp: ‘this 
fact proves innocence, for how can 
you account for this ?” 
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35. Adyow Exouev: cf. 31 b. —They 
might not like to acknowledge that 
they had been corrupted. 

36. of tottwy mpoojKovtes: this 
participle, like dpxwy and cuvdpxwy, 
by usage has become substantially a 
noun. The poets apparently were the 


first to use participles in this way. Cf. 


idvTwy tots texodo. Aesch. Pers. 245, 
6 éxelvou rexwv Eur. El, 3835. The parti- 
cipial use and the use as a noun sub- 
sisted side by side. 

37. GAN q: cf. 20d. 

XXIII-XXIV. -Peroration. In- 
stead of making the usual personal 
appeal to the judges’ feelings, Socrates 
dilates on the lack of dignity, the in- 
justice, and the impiety of making such 
an appeal. 

XXIII. I have said all that I care 
to say in reply to the charges against 
me. I will not do what is customary, 
and close my defense with an appeal for 
pity and mercy. Such an appeal would 
not be for my honor or for that of the 
city. Ihave the reputation of surpassing 
the other Athenians at least in some 


respects, and the best of the citizens 
ought not to be womanish. The court, 
too, should not favor those who bring 
forward their children in order to excite 
pity, and thus introduce a pitiable 
spectacle. 

1. clev §4: marks the close of the 
argument. 

3. dvapvynobels Eavtod: i.e. remem- 
bering how he himself had striven to 
arouse the sympathy and pity of his 
judges. In so large a court were 
doubtless many é:cacral who had been 
defendants. —6 pev xrd.: here again 
the wév-clause is subordinate in im- 
Cf. 33 b, 35a. 

4, harrow dyava: the uéyoros ayuv 
was the one involving a man’s fran- 
chise and his life. 
oTnoera Kal KAajoer Kal TovTaLs avTdoy 
éfairnoerat Dem. xxi. 99, and oida 
tolvuy bre Tad matdla €xwv ddupetrar (the 
defendant will bring his children and 
burst into lamentations) 
Néyous kal ramevods pet, Saxpdwy Kal ws 


portance. 


Cf. madla yap mapa- 


kal toNXovs 


é\evératov rovav avréy ib. 186. 


6. édenBe(n: awaken pity. 
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yap TOUTO avTO TO TOV Ouypov, ovd eyw ‘ amo OpvOS OVO azo 
ig ? , > ors. > , o \ > Af , > 
mérpns’ wépuka, AN’ €€ avOpatrav, WATE Kal OLKELOL pol Ela~ 
NG cel 9» § p) 0 A A a \ , AS 
Kal vels, @ avdpes “APnvator, Tpels, cis prev pmeipaKvoy NON, |, 
, \ , > = 2Q7 een a > , ZF. 
dvo 6€ matdia: GAN Cpows ovdéva aiTav Sedpo avaBiBacdpe- 
, (0 on > , ” , \ > 2Q\ , 
vos Senropat Ypov aTrolynpicacba.” Ti d1 ody oddev TOVTwY 
/ 2) &) / aye, > - a 3:.Q9)" Xe a 
Toijow; ovk avadulopevos, & avdpes “APnvator, odd tuas 
> / IAN. > \ @ \ ee =) Ay \ Q / PN , 
atiu.alwv, add’ et pev Capparéws eyo exw TpOs Havatov 7 My, 
iANos hd ds 8 oop SE i €wol Kal vue i oAn TH 
addos Adyos, Tpos O ovv OdFav Kal Emol Kal LLY Kal OAN TH 


, ~ nA NX > 3 \ fe Oe A \ 
TONEL OU MOL doKee kKaNov EWAL EME TOVUTWVY OVOEV TFOLELY KQL 


8. as dv Sdtaust: of course Socrates 
himself is far from believing that the 
risk he runs is desperate. 

9. ov: marks the resumption of 
the thought of 1. 3. — av€abéorepov 
oxoly: might be too easily offended, 
more literally represented by more 
(than otherwise) self-willed. The dica- 
orat might be too proud to submit to 
even tacit criticism of their own con- 
duct in like cases. 

10. atrots tovrois: causal. — op- 
yfis: the state of mind which results 
from dpy.cels. 

11. yap: ‘‘ (Isay if), for, though I 
do not expect it of you, yet (making 
the supposition) if it should be so.”’ 

12. «i 8 ody: resumptive. 

13. kad olketor: ‘¢I am not alone in 
the world; I too have relatives.”’ 

14. rotro atts 1d Tod ‘Ophpov: 
this idiom (with the genitive of the 


proper name) is common in quotations. 
No verb is expressed, and the quota- 
tion is in apposition with rofro ete. 
Cf. Symp. 221 b.— The reference is 
to od yap dd dpvds éoot madarhdtou 
ovd amd wérpyns Hom. 7 168, —an old 
proverb used by Penelope in question- 
ing the disguised Odysseus. 

15 f. kat, kat: not correlative. The 
first kal means also, while the second 
introduces a particular case under 
oiketor — yes, and sons. 

16. rpeis: appositively, three of 
them. See Introduction § 16. 

17. otSéva: the negative applies to 
both the participle and defoomar. 

20. cl piv Oapparéws exo 
whether I can look death in the face or 
not. Grammatical consistency would 
require that d\\d@ should be followed 
by a participle, but the construction is 
shifted. Cf. éddxec 21 e. 
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35 b 
, ” \ lal A > 
TnduKOvdE OTA Kal TOoUTO ToVVOMa eXoVTA, Ei obv adnbes 
» 5S lol * 
elr ovv Wevdos: add’ ody Sedoypevov y éectl To Lwoxparn 
} , \ aA aA > , > > ¢ las € 
tahepew Tit TOV TOAAOY avOpdTwr. Ei ObV Bar ct So- 
KovvTes Siadépew €ire codia eit avdpet iN ee v 
p Z elT avopela eit ahdy zTLvLodY 
Cie a ee a ee aoe 
ApETY TOLOVTOL EDOVTAL, alaXpoY av Ein: OlovaTEp eye TOh- 
a (- / 4 lal > 
AaKis EWpaka TWAS, OTaY KpivwrTat, SoKoYTAS PEV TL Elval, 
4 > 
Pavpacia 8° épyalopevous, ws Sewvov Tt oiopévous treiaer bau 
yy ) lal y 3 an ! 
el atoBavovvta, woTep ADavatwrv Ecopévar, av bpEels avToUs 
\ > ¢ lay lat 
fy) aroKTelvnTe* ot ol SoKovow aicyiynv TH TOE TEPL- 
4 Y > » X lal , e lal Y ¢ l4 
aNTEW, WOT ay TLVa Kat TOV €€vwv DrohaBeEty OTL ot Stade 
> ro lal y A 
povres “A@nvaiwy eis aperyv, ods aitol éavtav & TE Tals 
\ A y+ lal «@ A 
apxats Kal Tals aAAaLsS TYLAats TPOKpivovOL, CYTOL yuvaLKaV 
Oe PS) 1g ~ , ay, PS) > 0 la iA € a 
ovdev dtad€povor. TavTa yap, & avdpes AOPnvator, ov? yuas 
Xp movety Tos SoKovvTas Kal dTLOUY Eival, OUT av YES 
TOLOMLEV VUAS ETITPETELY, GAAG TOUVTO avTO evOEiKvYTOaL, OTL 


not the regular construction, for usu- 
ally the genitive absolute expresses 


23. rotro rotvopa: cf. 23 a. 
24. WetSos: used as the contrary 


of the adjective dd7bés. — add odv 


‘KTA. + however that may be, people have 


come to believe. —7ré6: indicates that 
what follows is quoted. 

25. tpav: partitive with of doxodv- 
Tes. — ob SoKovvtes: here Socrates may 
have had Pericles in mind, if Plutarch’s 
gossip is truth. Cf. “Acraclav peév ody 
e&nTHoaTo, TOAAA avy mapa THY Slknv, 
ds Aicxlyns gyolv, adels brép adris 
Odxpva kal denfels Tv StkacrSv Pericl. 
32. 38, he begged Aspasia off, though 
Aeschines says it was by a flagrant dis- 
regard of justice, by weeping for her 
and beseeching the jurymen. 

27. rovotro.: i.e. such as are de- 
scribed in 34 ¢, and below. 

30. da0avdrwv éropévev: the sub- 
ject of this genitive absolute is the 


same as that of dro@avotvrac. This is 


a subordinate limitation, and clear- 
ness demands an independent subject. 
Here, and in many cases where it in- 
troduces an independent idea, it de- 
pends on the leading clause for its 
subject. 
Tis avrols xptuara 55@, waorep Kal Tots 


Cf. cal odk pacay lévar, éav ph 


mporépors peta Kupov avaBaor... kal 
Tavra ovK él udxny ldytwr Xen. An. i. 
4, 12. —For the thought, ef. & érop, 
el wev yap modenwov mepl rovde puyorre | 
alel 5%) uéd\Nomev dyjpw tT abavadtw Te | €o- 
cea’, ovre kev adros évl mpwToiw. paxol- 
pny Hom. M 3822. 

33. év rais dpxats: i.e. in bestow- 
ing offices. 

34. odrou: a pointed reiteration. 

35. hpds: i.e. defendants. 

36. Soxotvras x7X.: cf. 1. 28. 

37. 


tpds: i.e. the ducacral. 
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35b 
lal lal an an , 
mov paddov Kata pietae TOU Ta EANEELVA TAUTA Opdpara 


wn x a 
elaadyorTos Kal Katayéhacrov THY TOW ToLOvYTOS 7 TOU 
Hovyiay ayovTos. 

n S + \ 7 /, 
XXIV. ywpts dé rHs SdEns, dB dvdpes, ovde Sikardy pot 
A 3 lal la lal SJ 

Soxet evar Seta bar Tov SixacToU ovde Sedpevoy aTopedye, 
ANNA SiddoKew Kat weMev. ov yap emt TovT@ KdOyTaL 6 Si- 
1S, Em TO iLeoO x OL iN etl TO KPl 
KaoTHS, em’ TO KataxyapilecOar Ta OiKaLa, a TL T@ Kp 
lal lal ae x lal a 
ve Tata: Kal dudpmoKev ov yapretoOar ots av Sox adTa, 
> XN 4 x \ , A XN Ay A Le es lal 201. 
GNNG, SuKdoe KATA TOUS VdpouUS. oOvVKOvY xp7 OVF Huas EOi- 
3 A S| a) Aya) AG a 32)’ Oe: \ x 
Ce vas éemiopKetv ovl’ vas eOilerBar- ovderepor yap av 

e ln > a \ > > ey, foe sd 5 > Q a 
nov evoeBorev. pn ovv a€tovTé pe, @ avdpes “AOnvaton, 
TovavTa Sety mpds vas mparrew, ad wyP yyovpar Kara eivau 
4 td “QQ? » he \ 7 f XN 
pyre Sixara py cova, dhrws Te wevTou vy» Aia [wavTws] Kat 


39. elodyovtos: a word borrowed 
from the theatre. 

XXIV. But, reputation aside, it 
is not just that the accused should ask 
for pity. The court sits to dispense jus- 
tice, not to award favors. If I should 
urge you to acquit me contrary to your 
oath, I should show that I do not believe 
the gods to exist and punish perjurers. 
But TI believe in the gods, and am ready 
to leave the decision of my case to them 
and my judges. 

1. xwpls S€ THs SdENs KTA. : after the 
unseemly practice has been condemned 
by reference to 7d xaddy (d6Ea), it is 
found inconsistent also with 76 dikavoy, 
and this is conclusive against it. The 
second ovdé (with amodevyev) is merely 
the correlative of the first ; in the posi- 
tive form of statement, caf would be 
used. 

3. Si8doKew Kal elev: perhaps 
the full idea would be, diddoKxew kal 
OLddoKovra melbev. 


4. éml 7G kataxapiterOar: this ex- 
plains émt rovrw. For émi, cf. éml da- 
Bory 20 e, éri rapaxededoee 836d. Notice 
the implication of card in composition, 
and cf. xaradenfein 33 e. 

5. dpepoxev : part of the oath taken 
by the dicacral was Yydiodua kara rods 
vouous. . . Kal ore xdpiTos ever’ ovT %x- 
Opas. ... Kal dkpodcouat Tod Te KaTHyOpou 
kal Tod drooyouuevou duolws dudoty. The 
orators often refer to this oath. ov is 
used, not wh, in keeping the form of 
the oath in indirect discourse. 

7. @iterOar: allow yourselves to be 
habituated. 

8. hpdv: includes both the speaker 
and the court, referred to above by 
nuds and tuds respectively. 

9. dpAe Hyodpat: notice the order. 
Socrates adds u@’ 8co.a last because 
he remembers the éruopxety above. 

10. GAdws... kal: the hyperba- 
ton (H. 1062) consists in interrupting 
the familiar phrase d\d\ws re xal, in 
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aceBelas hev-yovta vTd Medyrov Tovrovi. cadds yap av, 
meGoune vas Kal TH SetcOar Braloiunv duwpoKdtas, Beods 
dv diWdaoKoune py WyeloOor buds eivar, kal ateyvas amodo- 
Yyoumevos KaTyyopoinv av ewavTov ws Deods od vopilw. adda. 
Tohovd det ovtws eve’ vopilw Te yap, © avdpes “APnvator, 
Ws ovdels TOV E“oV KaTNyOpar, Kal duty emiTpéTH Kal TO Oe 


a Nie ana /\ 3 YN wee Te io) NG Clan) 
Kplwat TEPL €{LOU 0777) HE €l EOL T APploTa ELaAL KQL ULV. 


X \ a for a 
XXV. TO pev pn ayavaxtetv, @ avdpes “APnvator, emt 
4 a “4 yy / ” P. 
TOUT@ TW yEeyovoTl, OTL pov Katelypicacbe, adda TE poL 
» 4 ‘ > > tg / 4 \ 
ToAha cup BardeTar, Kal OVK avEATLOTOV MOL YeyovE TO yEyo- 


order to make room for pévra vy Ala, 
after which d\d\ws is forgotten and 
mavrws is brought in with kal. 

12. aelBoipt «rr. : this gives in brief 
Socrates’s objection to the practice of 
appeals for pity and mercy. — Qeovts 
elva: widely separated, giving great 


‘emphasis to both. This arrangement 


of words is intended to arrest the 
attention and thus prevent their 
meaning from being slighted. Here, 
of course, Socrates refers to Meletus’s 
charge of atheism, 24 b, 26 c¢. 

16. émtpérw: Socrates concludes 
his plea with words of submission. 

XXV-XXVIII. Now that Socrates 
has been convicted what penalty is to 
be imposed ? For a ypady doeBelas no 
definite penalty was prescribed by the 
law, but it was to be determined in 
each case by the court (Introd. § 56). 
—Since Chapter XXIV the judges 
have voted, and declared Socrates 
guilty, by a vote of 281 to 220; and 
Meletus has spoken, proposing and 
urging a sentence of death. 


XXV. I was prepared for the deci- 
sion against me. Indeed I thought the 
majority would be much larger. A 
change of thirty votes would have 
given me acquittal. Clearly, then, if 
Anutus and Lycon had not joined 
Meletus in the prosecution, he would 
have failed. 

1. 7o ph dyavaxretv: the infinitive 
with the article is placed at the begin- 
ning of the clause, and amounts to an 
accusative of specification, instead of 
being construed with 
‘Many things contribute toward my 
not grieving,’’ i.e. prevent me from 
grieving; ‘‘the fact that I feel no dis- 
position to be indignant results from 
many causes.”’ 

2. dre pov karepndloacbe: a defi- 


oupBadder a. 


nition of rovrw T@ yeyovdre. 

3. kal... yéyove: the important 
fact detaches itself from any connect- 
ive like érz. .This is often the’ case in 
clauses connected with ré... kal, ovre 

..oure, wév... 66 Cf. Suws 0 eddxer 
21, and diapbelpovory 25 b, 
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: 86a 
la aA “~ 7 
vos TOUTO, ALAA TOAD pahdov Favpalw ExaTepwv TOY WnpoY 
SN , ‘) t2 b} \ ae A > vd > BX 
Tov yeyovota apiOuov. ov yap wopnv eywy ovTw Tap OA 
»” > S \ / a sy € Y > Listas 
yov ever Oat, adda Tapa TOY: VvUV O, ws EOLKED, EL TPLAKOVTA 
: an ¥ , \ 
povar petémerov TaV Unhwv, aroTepevyn av. Meédntov pev 
> ‘ an ; an , 
obv, os euol Soko, Kal vov atoTépevya, Kal OY LovoY azroTre- 
an a Y yy 
hevya, AAA TavTt dndov TOUTS ‘ye, OTL, EL uy avEBy “AvuToS 
y , , 3 a x > \ ye $ \ 
kal AUKwY KaTNyOpHooVTES €wov, Kav ad re XLALas Opaxpas 
> \ x , ee Less! 7 
ov peTahaBov TO TéuTTOY Epos TOV WHdwr. 
XXXVI. rysatar & ody por 6 avnp Oavdrov. elev: éeyad dé 
N , eon > , 5» 5 5) rf) an an Sak 
d7) Tivos viv avTiTLHToMaL, @ avdpes “APnvator; 7 dNdov 
oti THS a€las; TLowv; TL akids Eiue Tafety H aTroTELTaL, O TL 


ia] \ 3 las , > ¢ , > ir’ > nN / ma 
MQAaU@VY EV TW Bio OUX NOVK LAV NYO; a Ape NTaS WVTEP 


5. otrw wap oAlyov: so close. ovTw 
is separated from édlyov by mapa, a 
case of apparent hyperbaton. See on 
&\\ws Te kTA. 35d. The combination 
map odtyov is treated as inseparable, 
because the whole of it is required to 
express the idea “alittle beyond,”’ i.e. 
close. The whole idea of by a small 
majority is qualified by ovrw. The 
édlyov was sixty-one votes. — The sub- 
ject of ceca, of course, is to be sup- 
plied from rév yeyovdra dpiOudv. 

6. el tpidkovta xrh. : strictly speak- 
ing, thirty-one. Socrates probably reck- 
oned roughly, as he heard the numbers, 
and said that thirty votes would have 
turned the scale. 

8. daomépevya: the argument (which 
Socrates could not have pressed seri- 
ously) is that Meletus alone could not 
have won 100 votes, since with two 
helpers he failed to get 300. His 
share of 281 votes would not be more 
than ninety-four ! 

11. +d wéurrov pépos: the accuser 
must convince at least one fifth of the 


judges, or pay 1000 drachmae, —a 
fine intended to discourage false and 
malicious accusations. The article is 
used here, since the reference is to a 
well-known fraction; and the accu- 
sative is used, since the whole fifth is 
needed. 

XXVI. Meletus proposes a sentence 
of death for me. What shall I pro- 
pose? What do I deserve? I really 
deserve to be invited to dine in the 
Prytaneum, as a guest of the city. 

2. tpiv: ethical dative.—4q: cf. 
26 b. 

3. maGety xrd.: see Introduction 
§ 57.—6 tr paSdv: strictly speak- 
ing, this is the indirect form of rf 
uabay, which hardly differs from rf 
wabdv. GMT. 839; H. 968 c. Both 
idioms ask with surprise for the reason 
of an act. They resemble two Eng- 
lish ways of asking ‘‘ why ?’’ ‘‘ what 
possessed (uafwv) you?’’ ‘* what came 
over (ra%év) you?” 

4. dpeAfoas: more fully explained 
below by évratda ovk 7d. For Socrates’s 
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€ / la) A aA 
Ol TOAAOL, YpNMaTLTLOD TE Kal OiKOVOMias Kal OTpaTNyLOV 


\ la \ an » la a 
kal Onunyopiov Kal TOY dAdwv apxYOv Kal GuY@pooLoY Kat 
4 lal an 
OTATEWY TOV EV TH TOE yryvoLevav, HYYTaMEvoS EwavToY 
no» > ye To } 
T@ OVTL ETLELKETTEPOV Elva YW WaT Eis TAUT lovTa TwLETOaL, 
> vO \ > “y ft €APO 10 but AL EY EI ay 
evTavla Mev OvK Ha, ol EAVwv HO vv wyT EwavT@ eweddov 
de »” r > SUES de XN tot Y SON > lal 
pnoev oedos eivat, emt d€ TO Ldia ExacTor | tov] evepyeretv 
X\ o: € an uy 
THY pEeylaTny evEepyertav, ws eye dypt, evtadfa Ha, emuyxet- 
a ° an An A 
pOv exaoToy vuav meiMey fur mpdoTEepoY pHTE TOY EaUTOD 
pendevos eryseheto Oar, mpl EavTov emipednOetn OTws ws BEd- 
\ a an 
TLOTOS KAL PPoVvipaTatos ETOLTO, LATE TOV THS TOEWS TPL 
s0 a , A 3) 7 \ \ SN , 
avTNS THS TOMEWS, TOV T AAAWY OVTW KATA TOV AVTOV TPOTOV 
3 aA / > Bb) y+ a la ¥ > / 
emmeheto bar: ti ovv ety a&tos mabety Tovovtos wv; ayaldv 
> 4 > A > A \ \ . 7 ae , 
Tt, @ avopes “APnvator, ei Set ye Kata THY aiav TH adyPeia 


a \ a , 39 \ nn y xX / 3 le 
TiYLacGar * KQL TQAUTA y aryabov TOLOUTOV, O TL AV TPETFOL EMOL. 


neglect of his private interests, cf. 
31 b; for his abstention from public 
life, ef. 31 c.— dvaep of moAddol: sc. 
éruedovvrac from duednoas. — Socrates 
excuses himself for not taking part 
withthe democracy against the Thirty. 

6. GAAwy apxav KT. : dpyGy xr. 
are in apposition with rdév d\d\wv. — 
Socrates means to include all per- 
formances which bring a citizen into 
public life; he talks of responsible 
public offices as on a par with irre- 
sponsible participation in public affairs. 
Of course otparnyia is a public office, 
and among the most important; but 
dnunyopla is not so, even in the case of 
the pyropes. 

10. én 8& 76 i8lq K7d. : but to bene- 
jiting privately individuals. This is 
strictly the completion of the thought 
introduced by aN duedjoas, which, 
though évra0Ga wev otk a furnishes its 
verb, still requires a positive expression 


ea 


to explain ov» jovylavfyov. évravéa, as 
is often the case with otros, is resump- 
tive, and restates éml 70 ldlq Exacrov KTX. 

11. émyeipdv: explains evepyereiv. 

12. pH mpdtepov xr. : cf. 30 a b. 

13. undevds : neuter. —mplv émipe- 
AnVely : ply takes the optative on the 
principle of oratio obliqua, since the 
tense of the leading verb (ja) is 
secondary. 

15. rév7 Gddov: nota third spec- 
ification in line with mwyre... mje, 
but connected with the whole ui mpé- 
Tepov.. . . WONewS. —KATA TOV AUTOV TPd- 
qov : repeats éx mapahAnAov the thought 
conveyed by ovrw, which points back 
to wh mporepov. . . mptv, i.e. so that what 
was essential might not be neglected 
in favor of what is unessential. 

16. riotvx«rd.: areturn to the ques- 
tion asked above, with omission of what 
does not suit the new connection. 
‘¢What recompense should be given ?” 
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36d 
id ¥ \ 
ri oby mpére avdpt mévyte evepyéery, Seomev@ aye oXodnv 
FS ~ ¢ , a nN - . > + 2? yy ar wy 
emt TH vperépa tapaxehedoe ; ovK eof 0 Te paddov, w& 
lal y es lal + > 
advdpes "AOnvator, mpéme. ovTws, Ws TOY ToLovTOV avdpa ev 
/ ”~N , lal x » € lat Y x 
mputavelw ovteco Oar, TOAD ye paddAov 7) EL TIS YMMV LTTH 7) 
la x , / Y\ (2 c \ \ ¢ A 
cuvepidu n Cevyer vevixnkev ‘Ohvptiagiv. Oo pev yap vas 
Pe ra > LNs aN Sane \ 
Toul evdaipovas SoKely Elva, ey@ O° €ivar: Kal O [LEV TPO- 
~ A =: > lal XQ 
djs ovdev Setrar, éyd 5é Séopmar. el ody Sev pe KaTa TO 
nw la “A / 
Sikarov THs a€ias TinacOat, TovTOV TiL@maL, EV TPYTAVEL@ 


OLTHTES. 


XXVII. tows ody dpiv Kal TavTt héyov TapaTAnolws 


las , y AN A ” \ lan > Ze 
Sox@ eye wWaTEP TEPL TOU OLKTOU Kal THS avTL.BolnoEws, 


19. avSpl mévyre evepyéry : & poor 
man who has well< served the state. 
He is poor, and therefore needs the 
alrnows, and he deserves this, because 
he is a evepyérns. 

20. éri: cf. 35 c.— paddov mpérer 
ovtTws: with colloquial freedom Soc- 
rates combines two idioms ov« &00’ 6 
Tt maddov mpére 4 and 8 Te mpérer ov- 
TWS WS. 

22. év mputavelw oiretr Oar: those 
entertained by the state (1) were in- 
vited once, or (2) were maintained 
permanently. Socrates is speaking of 
(2), i.e. maintenance in the prytaneum. 
The nine archons dined in the decpnobé- 
civ, the prytanes in the rotunda or 
660s, but the public guests had plain 
fare in the prytaneum. Some of these 
guests attained the distinction by win- 
ning victories in the national games; 


* others received it on account of their 


forefathers’ services to the state, e.g. 
the oldest living descendants of Har- 
modius and of Aristogeiton were thus 
honored. — twa x7). : since a victory 
in the great pan-Hellenic festivals was 


glorious for the country from which 
the victor came, he received on his 
return the greatest honors, and even 
substantial rewards. 

24. edSaipovas x7A.: according to 
Thucydides (vi. 16), Alcibiades claimed 
that his appearance at the Olympian 
games in the time of the Peloponnesian 
War (420 z.c.) with seven four-horse 
chariots to compete for prizes, — and 
winning the first, second, and fourth 
prizes, —made a great impression on 
the other Greeks, and convinced them 
that the power of Athens was not, as 
they thought, nearly exhausted by the 
war. 

25. odSv Setrac: only rich men 
could afford to compete in such con- 
tests, since horses in Greece were not 
kept and used for menial labor, but 
were ‘‘the delight of proud luxury.” 

XXVII. Some may think that I have 
spoken thus in a self-willed spirit of 
bravado. Not at all. Being convinced 
that I have wronged no one else, I am 
not disposed to wrong myself. As for 
living in prison or in exile, —I might 
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> / \ > ¥ i) an 
atavOadiCouevos. Td 8 ovK eat, © "APnvator, Tovovror, 


3 \ lay > , 
adda Towvde paddrov: mémecpa eyo éxdy elvar pyndéva 


> la) lal lal 
adukety avOpatwv, GAA Buds TovTO ov Tea: dXtyov yap 
/ 3 a 45 A 
xpovov addyrous drertéypeOa: ere’, ws ey@uar, eb Hv buiv 
/ g x + > / \ ie \ / 
vomos, @oTEp Kat addors avOpero.s, wept Oavdrov pr play 
nHeepav povov Kpivey, AXA OAKS, ereicOynTe av: voV O ov 
z 
pad.ov ev ypove odiyw peyddas StaBodras aohver Pau. V re 
ee or > \ be LO A dr a 8 , 5) 4 > LO 
TELTLEVOS OF EYH pNdeva ad.Kety TOAAOV Séw EmauTov y dOL- 
KNTEW Kal KAT E“aUTOV Epely avTos, ws aids Ell TOV KaKOD, 
Kal TynnoerOar TOLOUTOV TLVOS E“auT@. Ti deioas ; } py TA0w 
n ® , , aA y 3 QO 7 vA On eS 
TovUTO OV MeAyTOS pou TILATAL, 6 Py OVK ELdeVaL OUT Ei Aya- 
\ Se , 2) Bb) \ is Ns @® > BQ2 9 
Dov ovr el KaKov Ext; avTi TovTOV O17 EAapar OY ED 010 OTL 
KAKOV OVTWY, TOUTOU TLYLNOALEVOS ; TOTEPOV SEG OU; Kal Ti pE 
det (nv ev Sexpatnpio, Sovevorvta TH del KafioTrapery apyy, 
lal y PS) , LAX x / x PS) 8 re Q yY x 3 / 
tots Evdexa; ada ypynudtor, kai dedéabar ews av exTeiow ; 


as well submit to the sentence proposed 
by Meletus. 

3. arav0adifopevos: explains rapa- 
mdnolws kr. — For the facts, cf. 34 d. 
— 76 8€: 666, of dé, 7d dé are used with- 
out a preceding uéy when they intro- 
duce some person or topic in contrast 
to what has just been dwelt upon, here 
mept Tov oixrov kr’. For a different use 
of 76 dé, cf. 7d 5é Kivduvever 23 a. 

4. ékov etvar: with subject of dd 
kelv. —pmdéva: object of dducety. Cf. 
TAO: 

5. oAlyov: i.e. only a short time. 

6. as éyopar: belongs to the prin- 
cipal clause. 

7. a@omep kal GAAows: for instance 
the Lacedaemonians. 

9. xpovw odAlyw: cf. 19 a. 

10. wemetopévos: resumes |. 4.— 
pSuchoew: for the future cf. GMT. 1138. 

13. dnypl: cf. 28 e-80 b, 


14. Aoparav.. . dvrwv: aremark- 
able construction, arising from é\wpal 
rT. ToUTwY a e0 oda kaka dvra, by the 
assimilation of ro’rwy a to dv and of 
Kaka dvra to Kax@v dvTwy, and the inser- 
tion of 8re after ofda. e& of5' bre and 
oid’ 8re occur frequently (in parenthe- 
sis) where érc is superfluous. Cf. 64ov 
érc Orito 53 a. — é\wuar is subjunctive 
of deliberation. 

15. rodrov xrd.: a part (ri) of dy, 
by proposing a penalty of that. 

16. SovAetovra: asa man in prison, 
who ceases to be his own master. — 
del: the eleven were chosen annually. 

17. trois “EvSexa: cf. of dpxovres 
39 e.—daddAa xpnpdtwv: a negative 
answer to the preceding rhetorical 
question is here implied; otherwise 7 
might equally well have been used. 
The second add introduces an ob- 
jection, which answers the question 
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87 ¢ 
ada Tavrov pol éaTW OTEp VUVd? Edeyov: Ov yap EaTL [LOL 
, neon ae YS Sd n , y 
Xpypata dmdbev éxteiow. adda dy huyis TYsyoopar; tows 
yap av pou TovTov Tyusnoaite. TOA) pevTav pe prrouxia 
exo, el ovTas addyrords eis wate wy SVvacbar oyiler Oar, 
OTL Dwers pev OVvTES TOTAL Lov OvY Otol T eyever He EveyKEty 
Tas €uas SvaTpiBas Kal TOS Adyous, GAN’ vty BapvrEepas yeyo- 
vac. Kal emupOovarepat, ware Cyteite avTov vuvi amahhay7y- 
vat: addou 8 dpa avras oicovar padiws; mohdod ye Set, d 
’AOnvator. Kadds odv adv por d Bios ely €EehOdvTt THALK@OE av- 
Opodo ONY e€ Nos TONES apwerBoLev@ Kal ec cua oar) 
chy. 


TOL ou veou WOTEp evOade: KQV pev TOUTOUS aTedavva, ovuToL 


rai) Gee oto OTL, OTOL AV ae SOS €{Lov dxpodoov- 


€ue avtot e€ehaou weiMovtes Tovs pea Burépous: éav dé p17 


p) , € , , Sy Dasoeet ca § by, aie \ , 
aTeNavva, Ol TOUTWV TATEPES TE KQL OLKELOL OL AUTOVS TOUTOVS. 


immediately preceding it. — Kal Se8é- 
clarxrr.: toremain in prison.—Punish- 
ment by long imprisonment was rare 
at Athens, but occasionally a man was 
kept in prison for failure to pay a fine 
(cf. Ant. v. 68). 

18. rairév: i.e. this proposition 
amounts to the other, — perpetual 
imprisonment. 

19. éxre(ow: for the future with 
relative, to denote purpose, see GMT. 
565, H. 911. 

21. et cf. 30 b, 25 b. 

22. dri bets pév: that (while) you, 
my fellow-citizens, proved unable to 
bear my company. After this we look 
for something like this, ‘‘others will 
prove still less able to bear it.’’ But 
instead, we find a question with dpa, 
will others then, etc., answered by zro\- 
The dependence of the 
whole upon ér: is forgotten, because 
of the intervening detailed statement. 


 elpl: 


ov ye dev. 


feminine because 
Tas éuas duarpiBds is the more impor- 
tant idea, rods Néyous being incidentally 
added by way of explanation. 

26. 6 Bios: the article as here used 
has something of its original demon- 
strative force; accordingly é&edOdvru 

. Av is appended as if to a demon- 
strative pronoun, that would be a fine 
life for me, —to be banished at my time 
of life, and wander from city to city. 
—Manifestly ironical. — Notice that 
éfépxerOac means go into exile ; pevyerv, 
live in exile; and xariévar, come back 
from exile. —tTydkOde avOpamw: the 
common idiom would be 7T7yduc@de byte. 
But cf. rydrxolde dvdpes Crito 49 a. 

31. 8 adrots Trobrous: the invol- 
untary cause in contrast to otro. a’rol. 
Since Socrates attracts the young men, 
he will be considered a corrupter of 
youth in other cities also, and will be 
banished on their account. 


23. Bapirepar: 
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38 b 
¥” > Y nw 
XXVIII. tows ody av tis eltrou: “ Luyav dé Kat novxiav 
y iy / @ A ont 
ayov, @ LwKpates, ovy olds T eve Hutv eEehOav Lyv;” Tourt 
- > / A lal 
84 é€ore mavT@V Yakerodratov TEeioal Tas Uo. éeay TE yap 
-, yy lay wr nw Oo nw 
héyw oT. 7T@ Dew arreHety ToT oT. Kal dia TOUT advvaToV 
¢€ / »y ° a 
Hovxlar ayew, ov TeiaecHE wor ws Eipwvevopevw’ eav T ad 
, 7 \ , , > N aN Py , na 
Aéyw OTe Kal Tvyyaver péyvotov ayaboy dv avOpaére TovTO, 
¢ / e -, Xi > Lal ~ lat wn 
EKAOTYS NMEpas TEPL apEeTHS Tovs oyous Toveto Oat Kal TOY 
IAX \ @ e A 3 AY 3 , by v4 Le) \ 
ahX\wv TEpt wy Vets EWoU aKovETE OLadeyomevou Kal ewavTov 
\ + i 
Kal addous e€eralovtos, 6 8 aveE€ractos Bios ov Biwrds 
3 al , Tan 5 yy ia ao , , \ 
avi para, — TavTa eT. yTTOv TelaecHE ou héyovTL. Ta 
a ¥ \ es (2 5) , Ly ee 8 (0 S° oY iO 
d exer pev ovTas ws eye pnut, & avdpes, Tee S od pad.ov. 
\ 5 \ yy ot > » 3 3 > an lal 5 iz > 
Kal €yo ay ovK elMiopar eavroyv a€vovyv KaKov ovderds. el 


fev yap Hv mol XpHmaTa, eTYLNnodynvy dv XYpynpdtav ooo 


XXVIII. I cannot change the order 
of my life. I am ready, however, to 
pay as large a fine as my means allow ; 
this would not injureme. And I might 
pay a mina of silver. But Plato and 
others urge me to propose a fine of Bi 
minae, and they — responsible men — 
will be my sureties for the payment. 

2. hiv: ethical dative. — é&edav 
{av : to live on in exile. This forms a 
unit to which ovyav and jovylay dywv 
are added by way of indicating the 
manner of life he will lead. The mean- 
ing of novxlay dywy is plain from 86 b. 
It is the opposite of modumrpayporvdr. 
If Socrates would so live, he would be 
unmolested at Thebes or at Corinth. 
—rovtl 84: that is the thing of which, 
viz. that I cannot be silent. 

3. xaderdrarov: two reasons fol- 
low in the form of a dilemma, — éay re 
(8) and édy re (5).—aetoo: explana- 
tory infinitive. — twas: Socrates prob- 
ably means most of the Athenians. 


6. Kal tvyxdver péyiotov ayaldv: 
to speak of virtue and seek truth is 
not duty only; it is the highest good 
and gives the greatest pleasure. 

9. dvetéracros: in which case a 
man examines neither himself nor 
others, that is, his life is unthinking. 
Verbal adjectives in -ros, especially 
with a- privative, occur with both an 
active and a passive sense. Here the 
active meaning substantially includes 
the passive in so tar as it involves self- 
examination (kal éuavrdy Kal &ddous 
é€erdfovTos). 

10. ratra 8é: this is the apodosis 
to édv r af \éyw, with a shift of con- 
struction, — ra 8€: cf. 7d dé 87 a. 

12f. el pev yap qv x7r.: ydp is re- 
lated to the thought which lies unut- 
tered in the previous explanation, — 
‘“‘not from love of money do I refuse 
to make a proposition.’? The apodosis 
includes 8ca€ueddov kT. Cf. Os Eweddev 
20 a. 
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38 b 
eueddov exteioew ovdev yap av €BAdBnv: vov d€ — od yap 
cot, €l ur) apa ocov av eye Svvaipny exTetoar ToTOVTOU 
Bovd\yeobé por Tinjoa. tows O ay dSvvatuny extetoar vpty 
pvav apyvplov: TomovToU oby TLMOpma.. 

Htdrwv 8 dd, 6 avdpes “APnvator, kal Kpitav Kat Kpurd- 
Bovdos Kat AtodNddwpos Kehevoval pe TPLAKOVTA MYOV TYLY- 
cacbat, adtol 8 eyyvacbar: Tip@par ody TOTOUTOD, eyyuNnTat 
& tplv exovrat Tod apyuplov ovTo, a&idx pew. 


XXIX. Od gohdod y &exa xpdvov, & avdpes *“APnvaior, 
»” Y, ‘\ > te e XN fn /, N / 
ovoma e€ere kal aitiay ird TOV Bovhopéevav THY dd hoLdo- 


lal c GG / > 4 7 8 / bp) oe Z XN 
pew, ws “Saxpary arextovate, avdpa copov:” pycovar yap 


14. viv 8, od yap: but as it is (I 
cannot propose .a fine), for money I 
have none. The connection is similar 
to dda yap (19 d, 20 c), where the un- 
expressed thought alluded to by ydp 
is easily supplied. Doubtless this was 
indicated here by a shrug of the 
shoulders or some other gesture. 

17. pvavapyvpiov: about seventeen 
dollars. This is certainly small com- 
pared with the fines of fifty talents 
($50,000) imposed in other cases, e.g. 
upon Miltiades, Pericles, Timotheus, 
and Demosthenes, 

20. adrol 8 éyyvdobar: sc. dacly, 
to be supplied from xeNevovar (cf. dety 
28 e). Their surety would relieve 
Socrates from imprisonment. 

Here ends Socrates’s dvririuyocs, 
which was followed by the final vote 
of the court determining the penalty. 
The majority was much larger than 
before, — 360 to 141. With this the 
case ends. Socrates has only to be led 
away to prison. 


In the address that follows, Socra- 
tes is entirely out of order. He takes 
advantage of a slight delay to say his 
last words both to those who had voted 
for his condemnation and to those who 
had voted for his acquittal. 

XXIX. You Athenians have not 
gained much by putting me to death. 
You have gained only a brief respite by 
doing a great wrong. I should soon 
have died in the natural course of events. 
I might have been acquitted, if I had 
been ready to fawn upon you, and to 
say what you like to hear. But I am 
satisfied with the decision. 

2. dvopa Krr.: cf. 7d dvoua Kal Thy 
diaBornv 20 d.— tard: as if with }dvo- 
pacbnoerbe and airtacbjcecbe. See on 
merovOate 17 a, piyouu 19 ¢. Some 
periphrasis like dvowa &&ere xerd. was 
often preferred by the Greeks to their 
somewhat cumbrous future passive. — 
Aovdopetv: Athens was not popular in 
Greece, and many were ready to criti- 
cise her, 
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38 e 
\ ‘\ > > \ \ na 
67) coor eivat, ci Kal py Ett, of Bovrspevor byuty dverdiCeww. 
> > an 
5 el ov TEplewetvatre OAiyov ypdvov, amd TOU avTopdTov av 
enn la Eagle bs LS eS iN on, \ AX. / y 4 nO 
ULV TOUTO EYEVETO* OpaTe yap On THY HLKiay OTL TOPPw HON 
€oTt Tov Biov, Oavatou © éyyts. héyw dé TOU Y TPOS TA 
v Biov, Pavarov es €yw O€ TOUTO OV TPOS TAY 
TAS ULaS, ANA TpPds TOVS quo CENTRE davarov. d 
éyw S€ Kal Tdde TPs TOUS aUTOUS TOVTOUS. Lows pe 
10 oleaVe, & advdpes, atopia Aoywv EatwKevar ToLovTwV, ots 
x A » = 9 
dv was ereoa, eb wpyny Sew aravta toev Kal héyew 
Y > A an A ‘ 
wot anopvye THY Siknv. tohhod ye det. add aropia pev 
en > 4 / 3 \ , \ > Uh »\ 
eahwka, ov wevTou Aoywy, adda TOAUNS Kal avavoyuYTias Kal 
a 20 BN he \ e A g a @ xX Cr ro > 
Tov eehewy eye POS Vas TOLAUTA, Of av Vutv NoLoTA HY 
> , la) , / X03 s : Nay, rn 
15 axovew, Ppyvovvtds Té wou Kat ddvpopevov Kat aha Tovovr- 
\ NY 4 \ NM \ \ > / 5) lal ¢c S) ? @ 
Tos Kal h€yovtos ToAha Kal avagia Ewov, ws eyo Pn: ola e 
by Kat eiOucbe dpets TOV GwV akoveV. AN OvTE TOT OHOnY 
dety veka TOV KLVdUVOU TpakaL ovVdev aveheVOEpov, oUTE VOY 
Y nw 
OL peTapéder OUTWS aToAoynoapeva, adda TOAD paddov 
p ynoapere, pe 
lal ®2O3 “ 
20 aipodpat @O amtodoynodpevos TeOVdvat q exeivas Cnv: ovre 
yap év dikyn ovr év Tod€um@ ovT eué ovt ahdov ovdéva Set 
522 d, where (evidently with reference 
to the point here made) Plato puts the 
following words into Socrates’s mouth: 


5. et odv: resumes l. 1. 
explains 9diklav. 
The 


6. dtu méppew KTH.: 
—Téppw tov Biov: far on in life. 


genitive is local, not ablatival. 

7. Oavdrov 8 éyyts: and near unto 
death. The contrast introduced by 6é 
is often so slight that but overtranslates 
it; it here marks the contrast with Blov, 
with which pév might have been used. 

13. rédpms: in its worst sense, like 
the Latin audacia. Cf. édv ris rohua 
39 a, below, and Crito 53 e. 

15. S8pyvodvros xrid.: a development 
of the idea in rovafra, of dy xrd. Here 
is a transition from the accusative of 
the thing heard (pjvous kal dduppous) to 
the genitive of the person heard. —The 
thought refers to 34 ¢. —Cf. also Gorg. 


el 6€ KoXakixhs pynropixgs (rhetorical flat- 
tery) évdela TeXeuTPyy Eywye, eb olda bre 
padlus Vous dv we Pépovra Tov Odvaror. 

17. rére: ie, at the time of his 
defense. 

20. 8 darohoynodpevos: in this 
way, etc., i.e. after such a defense. 
ovrws above means as I have, and that 
idea is vividly repeated by wWéde. Thus 
its contrast with éxelyws (sc. dmodoyn- 
odmevos) is made all the more striking. 
—T@vavar: because of the contrast 
with (fv. Cf. rebvdvar 30 ¢. 

21. ove, obre krd.: a double set of 
disjunctives in a single sentence. 
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89a 


A A 7 
TovTO pnxavacbar, Omws amopevEerar wav Towdv Pavarov. 39 
la) ww Y 
Kal yap €v tats pdyars Tmodhdxis Sov yiyveras oT TO 
e) §) la Y» >) - \ y > \ A > 2 ¢€ /, 
vy atobavety av tis expvyou Kal Orda adels Kal Eb LkeTELay 
la > \ > 
Tpatromevos TOV StwkdvTwv: Kal drat naval TohAat elow 
év Exdato.s ToIs KWdvvoLs @oTE Siahevye Odvatov, édv TLS 
\ an a fal \ he IAG \ > (oye oy Ne , 
ToAma av Tovey Kal eye. ada pT) OV TOUT 7 XadeTOr, 
Aya, , 2 A > \ \ ee 
@ avopes, Oavarov éexpvyety, ahha Tokv yaheT@rEpov Tovy- 
4 A \ / “~ XN na 2. \ \ yY A 
piav: Oarrov yap Oavdrov Bet. Kal viv eyo ev are Bpadds 
XN \ id ¢ x nr td awe ¢€ 8 3 \ 
av Kal mperBurns b7d Tod Bpadvtépov Eddav, ot O° Ewol 
KaTHyopot are Sevol Kal d€ets ovTes Vd TOD BarTovos, THS 
/ Ni lal 3 \ \ *” ¢ > 4 ~ ie Ou 
PSPS EOI 01 AMS AON I dh vpov Oavarov 7 
dprov, odTOL 8° U7Td ™s ahniletas cog Mujeres Hox Onpiay Kal 
aoukiav. 


Kat eyo TE TO Typ pare Le Kal ovTOL. TAUTA bev 


7 OU Lows ovTw Kal a, oXELV, Kal olwat avTa [ET Plws EXEL. 


XXX. 7d dé 51 peta TovTo emiIupe tuiv xpnopwedjoa, 


22. pnxavdobar: cf. 28 b. 

27. ph... 4: substituted rhetor- 
ically for a statement of fact. Cf. uh 
okéuuara 7 Orito 48c. For the idea 
of fearing implied, see GMT. 265; 
H. 867. 

28. GANG odd KTH.: fully expressed 
we should have a\\a mh modd yadero- 
Tepov 7 Tovnplay expuyetv. 

29. OGrrov Savarov Oct: flies faster 
than death, to preserve the alliteration, 
which here, as often, is picturesque. 
— For the thought, cf. Henry V iv. 1, 
‘* Now, if these men have defeated the 
law and outrun native punishment, 
though they can outstrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God.’’ — 
introduces a particular in- 
stance of the general remark. 

32. Davarov Slknv odddv: 


KOL viv: 


with 


dpdokdve, whether used technically 


(as a law term) or colloquially, the 


crime or the penalty is named either 
(1) in the accusative or (2) in the gen- 
itive with or without dixny. 

33. d&dAnOetas : contrasted with dua. 

34. kal éy® krd.: ie. they will es- 
cape their punishment just as little as 
I escape mine. The xaé before ¢de 
makes a climax: ‘‘ it may well be that 
all this had to come just so, and I 
have no fault to find with it.”’ 

35. oyxetv: cf. Zryxere 19 a. 

XXX. You Athenians who have 
voted for my condemnation think that 
you will be freed henceforth from my 
reproaches. But others will arise to 
reproach you. The only honorable and 
effectual way to escape reproach, is by 
leading an upright life. 

1. 15 pera totro: adverbial, like 
70 TpOrov, 7d vov, KTA. —Xpnopwdfoar: 
The Greek oracles were ordinarily in 
verse. Cf. xpnopuwdds 22 ¢. 


or 
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39d 


> , {4 
oO Katabndiodpevot pov. 


® 


> 0 5) lal “J 
ELILL ON evtav0a, €V @W 


(4 


Kal yap 
pakiot avlpwrot xpnopmdovo.w, dorav pé\\Mwow atroba- 
A \ , > » a 
veiobar. dyut yap, @ ap oHes, ol €“e amekTovarTe, TYwpiar 
See ngew evous oe TOV €{LOV Odvarov ToD yaheTwTépav 
vm Aia 7 olav €ué dmexrovare:| viv yap TovTo ay ad 
See atahha€er Oar Tod 5.Sdva1 ON tov Biov, TO 
& vty Tohd evavtiov atoByoetar, as eyo npit.\ m)etous 


¥ ¢c A ¢ 2 if a la a 
ETOVTAL V“AS OL EAEYYOVTES, OVS VUY eye KaTELYOV, pets 


d ovk yobavecbe: 


> NE a la > 7 
ElOl, KaL VuLELS adAoV ayavaKTHCETE. 


3. avOpwrot Xpynopwdotow x7X.: 
Socrates has in mind such instances as 
Homer II 852f., where Patroclus as 
he dies prophesies truly to Hector, ot 
Onv ov6 avros Snpdy Bey, aAAA ToL 7HO7 | 
ayxe wapéornKev Odvaros Kal uotpa Kpa- 
rain, and X 858ff., where Hcctor’s 
last words foretell the killing of Achil- 
les by Paris and Phoebus Apollo. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. x. 739, — 

Ile autem expirans: Non me, quicumque es, 
inulto, 
Victor,nec longum laetabere; te quoque fata 
Prospectant paria, atque eadem mox arva 
tenebis. 
Cf. also Xen. Cyr. viii. 7. 21, 4 6é rod 
avOpdmov Wuxy Tore (atthe hour of death) 
Onrov Oewradrn KaTapaiverar kal TOTE TL 
T&v peANbvr wy mpoopa* ToTE yap, WS EoLKe, 
pddora éNevdepodra. The same idea is 
found in many literatures. The dying 
patriarch Jacob ‘‘ called unto his sons, 
and said, ‘ Gather yourselves together 
that I may tell you that which shall 
befall you in the last days.’ ’’ Genesis 
xlix. 1. Cf. Brunhild in the song of 
Siegfried (Hdda), —- 
I prithee, Gunther, sit thee here by me, 
For death is near and bids me prophesy. 


\ , x y , , 
KQL yaherwrepou €O OVTQL OOM VEWTEPOL 


5) \ x > 
€l Yap oveae Q7TO- 


See also John of Gaunt’s dying speech, 
Richard IT ii. 1, — 


Methinks I am a prophet new inspired, 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves, 


4. amexrovate: sc. by their verdict, 
and by the penalty which they voted. 

6. olay eye daekrévare: equivalent 
to ‘than the death which you have 
voted for me,’’ ‘‘the sentence which 
you have imposed.’’ This is after the 
analogy of riwplay TyswpelcOal Tuva, 
without some reminiscence of which it 
would hardly occur to any one to say 
Odvarov or Tinwplay éue dmexTovate. are- 
krovare is substituted, as more vivid 
and concrete, for the expected reriuw- 
pnode. Similarly we have maxnv vindv 
or 7TTao 0a AS more specific equivalents 
of uaxnv pdxecbar.—viv: expresses 
reality. This use of vdv is akin to its 
very frequent use in contrast to a sup- 
position contrary to fact (cf. 38 b), but 
here it is connected with a false no- 
tion of what will come to pass, in 
contrast with the truth as foretold by 


Socrates. 
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39d 
, > , 2 , an) § , Si, Sees 
KTELVOVTES av pdmrovs ETLO KN ELV TOU OVEL iCew TLUQA UELW 


éru obk dpOas Lyre, odk dpAGs Siavoetabe. ov yap eo? avrn 
4 damadhayy ovre mdvy Suvary ovte Kady, GAN’ exeivyn Kal 
kahhiorn Kal pdaTy, py TOUS adXovs KoNovew, GAN EavTov 
mapackevalew omws eota, ws BédtiaTos. TadTa pev ovdv 
ipiv trois Karapnpioapevors partevodpevos atahharromat. 


a X 
XXXI. Tots & dobndicapévors ydéws av diadreyOeinv 
lal ad ® yy, 
bmep TOU yeyovdros TovTovl TpaypmaTos, Ev @ Ol apxoVTES 
y we “ “ 
aoxoriav ayovar kal ova epxomar of €AMdrTa pe det TeOva- 
vat. GANA pol, ® avdpEs, Tapapeivate ToToUVTOY KpovoY: 
ovder yap Korver Stapvlohoyjaar mpos ahdydrous ews €&- 
c lal EY ¢€ vA > 3 A > - SN a 
EOTLY* VV yap ws hiro.s ovow emrioerEat €0€Aw TO vuvi pot 
\ , A 3 \ , ve A 8 8 4 
oupBeBnkos Ti TOTE VOEL. EWOL yap, W aVvdpEs OLKATTAL, — 
€ lal \ \ an b) “A x ie / la 
bpas yap Sucacras Kadav dpOas av Kadotnv, — Gavpaoudy 


13. % 6’ airy: the position of gor: 
near ov at the beginning of the clause 
justifies the accent. 

17. pavrevodpevos xrd.: the main 
thought is in the participle, though I 
take my leave is in place at the close. 

XXXI-XXXIII. Socrates now ad- 
dresses the judges who voted for his 
acquittal. 

XXXI. To you who voted for my 
acquittal, I should like to show the 
meaning of what has happened. Death 
must be a good thing for me. In noth- 
ing connected with this case has my in- 
ward monitor checked or opposed my 
act or word, yet it surely would have 
done so if I had not been about to act 
for my best good. 

2. bmép: here equals-mrepl. Socra- 
tes speaks about what has befallen him, 
which he looks upon as for the best 
since it is the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. 


3. doxoAdlav Gyovor: the officials 
were occupied with preparing the 
formal record of the judgment and 
the warrant for the death of Socrates. 

4, add: used frequently, for the 
sake of vivacity, before the impera- 
tive or subjunctive of command. Cf. 
GAN éuol xrr. Crito 45 a. 

5. od8év yap kwAver x7h.: indicates 
the calm self-possession of Socrates, 
contrasted with the ordinary attitude 
of those under sentence of death. — 
Stapv0odroyfoat: more familiar than 
diaréyeo9ar. Thus Socrates prepares to 
open his heart upon matters which only 
those who care for him need hear. Cf. 
Phaedo 61e. 

7. tl voet: Socrates always sought 
the inner meaning of an event. 

8. bpds xrd.: here, for the first 
time Socrates calls his hearers judges ; 
until now he has addressed them sim- 
ply as Athenian citizens. 
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40c 

4 € \ > oa ON \ € Lal 4 > : 
Tu yéyovev. 1 yap elwOuia rou avTLKY) Y TOU datproviou ev 
pev T@ TpOTVE Xpdv@ TavTt Tavy TuKY) aEl HY Kal TavU 
> \ lal > 4 »¥ - \ > A“ , 

ETL TMLKPOLS EVAVTLOYLEVN, EL TL WEAROLLL [7 GPOWs Tpakev - 
\ oe , , y c lags \ > / \ y 
vuvi 0€ TUULPEBHKE MOL, ATEP OPaTE Kal aUTOL, TaUTL a ye 

a » aa an > 
67 olnfein av Tis Kat vopilerar ovata KaK@v elvat, euol 

> vy > 3 fd 4 A > 4 AN lal la) “A 
ovr e&vovt. ewhev oikobev HvavTLoOn TO TOD Beod onpetor, b 

»* > e / E] 4 e] Aw > a x - i ae 5 
ov? yvika avéBawov éevtaviot emt 76 SuKAOTH PLov, ovT eév 

la No i) A ZN - 3 an a , 5) “DWN NA 

To Noyw ovdapovd pehAovTt TL EpEetv: Kaitou Ev ahdous AdvyotS 

Lal - > 7 - - La 3 3: “~ 
To\hayxov 87 pe eTréoxye éyovta peTa€y* voy 3) ovdajLov 

\ , A wn Y > 5 4 > \ Ame 3 ig 

TEpL TAVTNY THV Tpakw OUT eV Epy@ OvOEVL OUT eV hoy@ 
HVAVTLMT Al OLE TU OUV QLTLoV E€lvaL vToap Bava ; eyo ULV 
Epa: KwOdvvevet yap mou To oupBeBnKds TovTO ayabov yeyo- 

, \ > ¥ Py € A > A e , Y 
vévat, Kat ovK ecf oTws nets 6p0as vrotapBavopev ocot 
oldpeOa Kakov eivar TO TEOVaVaL. pLeya MOL TEKLHPLOV TOUTOV C 

Va b) \ ¥ ae Sy. > > , y \ > \ 
yeyovev* ov yap co? oTws ovk HvavTLdOn adv prot TO Elwhds 


a > , x BRP ON ges Ae rE $ 
ONHPLELOV, EL wy Ti EEANOY Eyw ayalov pacer. y, 


9. yap: introduces not the single 
statement but the combination of state- 
ments. The davydoidy re is that now, 
when Socrates has such a fate before 
him, the voice is silent, while previ- 
ously, etc.— Tov Sapoviov: cf. 31 d. 

10. mdvv érl opixpots: see on ovTw 
map ddlyov 36 a. 

13. oinBeln, vopiterat: change of 
voice and of mood, — from possibility 
to actuality, — voulferar being almost 
a correction of oln@ein. 

14. éfidvrs «7X: Socrates did not 
suffer the indignity of a technical 
‘Carrest,’’ but was simply summoned 
to appear before the court. If he had 
chosen to leave the court-room at the 
close of the first division of his speech 
(35 d), without waiting for the ver- 
dict, probably no officer of the law 


would have been authorized to detain 
him. 

18. raitnvy thy mpatw: the trial, 
including everything that led up to it. 

19. qAvavrlwrar: jvavriwOn was used 
above, Here the whole is included. — 
trokapBavw: not subjunctive, since 
there is no question of doubt. The 
question is only a vivid fashion of 
speech, of which Plato is fond. 

21. qpets: to be connected imme- 
diately with dco, all we, — even though 
strictly Socrates was not included in 
this number. The first person gives a 
courteous color to the whole. In Eng- 
lish we might use a partitive expres- 
sion, all of us. 

24. fueA\Xov: refers definitely to 
past time but still contains the idea of 
continued action. 


or 
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40c¢ 


XXXIL évvonoapev S€ Kal THdE Ws TOAAH EATis eoTW 


> A A \ 
ayabov avTo elvat. Svotv yap farepov €or TO teOvdvar: 7 


yap ofov pndev eivar nd atoOnow pndepiav pndevos eye 


x ~ x \ \ / 7 , 
Tov TeOveaTa, ) KaTA Ta eyouweva preTaBoyH Tis TYyXaveEL 


> \ , las ~ la / lal > bé 8 > 
OvOQd Kal METOLKYNOLS ™) Wuyn TOV TOTOV TOV EVUEVOE ELS 


a y y > e 
adXov TOm0v. Kal ETE pndepia ataOnais €ativ, add’ otov 


Umvos emedav tis Kabevdav pd ovap pydev dpa, Oavpacrov 


, x Ye wse, / eo N \ x > » 2 , 
Képdos av Ely) O Oavaros. eyo Yep QV OLUAL, EL TLYA exeEd- 


Chapters XXXII and XXXIII are 
translated by Cicero, Tusculan Dispu- 
tations i. 41. 

XXXII. But a general argument 
may be presented to show that death is 
a good: Death is either unending sleep, 
or it is a departure of the soul to a new 
home, where it will meet with the just 
and honored men of old,— with Minos 
and Rhadamanthys, with Orpheus and 
Homer. I in particular shall find 
pleasure in comparing my experiences 
with those of Palamedes and Telamo- 
nian Ajax, who cso died because of an 
unjus' judgment, and in questioning 
Agamemnon and Odysseus. In either 
case, then, death is a blessing. 

1. rade: the following. After the 
argument based upon the silence of 
his inner voice, Socrates considers the 
question upon its merits. 

i.e. what has befallen 
Socrates. — reOvdvar: subject. 

3. otov pydev elvat: without defi- 
nitely expressed subject (cf. ofov dirody- 
“joa in e below), —to be dead is as to 
oe nothing, i.e. its nature is such that 
a man when dead is nothing. 

4. rdv reOvedra: the subject of Zyev, 
which is an afterthought; not of etvar. 
—kaTa ta eyopeva: Socrates asso- 


2. airs: 


ciates his idea of the life hereafter 
with stories and traditions whose early 
stages are represented by Homer’s 
utterances about the Hdvouov redlov and 
Hesiod’s account of the wakdpwr vic. 
The later poets, e.g. Pindar, continued 
what Homer and Hesiod began. And 
Pindar incorporates into his descrip- 
tions of life after death Orphic and 
Pythagorean accounts of metempsy- 
chosis. Here and in the Phaedo (70 c— 
72 a) Socrates appeals to a mahauds 
Noyos. — TvyXaver odca: the subject is 
TeOvdvat, but the gender of the partici- 
ple is attracted to that of the predicate, 
pmeraBorn. 

5. rH uxq: dative of interest. — 
Tov To7ov: limiting genitive with pera- 
Bod} kal uerolknors. Of these, the latter 
repeats the former in more specific 
form. — rod évOévde: cf. rods éx THs vav- 
paxlas 32 db. 

6. kal elre xrd.: takes up in detail 
H yap olov xrd. of 1. 8. The second al- 
ternative is introduced by e/ 6’ a 1. 18. 
—otov tarvos: cf. kal TO Hdvuos vrvos 
él Bepdpoiow &rumte | viyperos nduTos, 
OavaTy dyxicra éouws Hom. v 79 f. 

8. KépS0s: not dyabdv, because Soc- 
rates does not consider such a condi- 
tion as in itself a good. —@v otpar: dv 
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4la 
PS) , é2 \ / > ica M4 / Y 
fevov O€0l TavTNVY THY VUKTA, Ev 7 OVTW KaTédapHEV wore 
8 ” io A \ \ DON , \ e uA \ lal 
HNO ovap Loetv, Kal Tas adAas VUKTAS TE Kal NULEpas TAS TOU 
Ze lal ¢ Lal > las 
Btov Tov Eavtov avrimapabevta TavTyn TH vuKTL déor oKEYsa- 
> A yy Y ¥ 
MeEvoy ElTElY TOTAS apeVoY Kal NOvoy Nepas Kal VUKTAS 
TOE A \ B Bi ’ les a , > aN \ 
Ns THS vuKTOS BeBioxev ev TH EavTOU Biw, oiwat av jr 
y io 4 , LAO SS 4 / 2) / ey 
OTL LOL@TnVY Twa, adAG TOY péeyav Baoiéa EvapLOuyTous av 
EUpely avToV TavTas TPOS Tas aANas Nuepas Kal vUKTaS. El 
3 an (s /, ie ] - » / \ \ 
ovy TowovToy 6 Gavards €a7L, Képdos eywye éyw: Kal yap 
Oe nN / ¢ aA , / i, or > X 4 
ovdev ThEelwy 0 TAS Ypovos datverat ovTw 57) Elvar H pia 
, > ° 3 e > 8 “A ioe Ne) € / 3 7, £ 
vve. ei & av olov arodnpnaat eat 6 Odvatos evOevée eis 
¥ i ve sed a 93 \ / € y+ 5) a 2) 
ahXov Torrov, Kat adynOn €o7i TA eyoueva Ws apa exel eloww 


Ss 


4 € a iy a > X , Si + 

amavtTes ol TeOvedtes, Ti petlov ayaldoy TovTov Ein av, oO 

¥ Se > f. b] / > y >) 

avopes Oukactai; el ydp tis adikopevos eis “Avoov, amah- 
\ “ lal 5 

Aayels TovTaV TOV hackdrTwY SiKaoTaY €ivaL, EYPHOEL TOUS 


ahnbas Sikacrtds, oimep Kai héyovrar exe Suxdlew, Mivws 


belongs to evpe?v, and on account of the 


Jength of the protasis is repeated first 


with ofua: in]. 18, and again just before 
the infinitive; similarly dé is twice 
used in the protasis. See on tows ray’ tv 
31 a.—ed riva éxreEduevor Séor. . . eirrety, 
evapiOunrous av edpety kT rv. — exdeEdpevov 
kal dvtimapabévra oKxepapevov : the first 
two participles coupled by kal are 
subordinated to oxefdpuevov, just as 
this in turn is subordinated to eizeiv. 
Cf. 21le. 

14. ph Sri, GAG KTr.: not to speak 
of any one in private station, no, not the 
Great King, etc. ddAdd here introduces 
aclimax. See H. 1035 a. 

15. airév: this gives a final touch 
of emphasis to Bacvéa. Socrates here 
talks of the king of Persia in the strain 
which was common. among Greeks in 
his day. Polus, in the Gorgias (470 e), 


is surprised because Socrates refuses 
to take it for granted that the king of 
Persia is happy. 

16. rovotrov: predicate to Odvaros. 
—képdos Aéyw: sc. a’rdy.— Kal yap 
KT.: for thus the whole of time appears 
no more than a single night, etc. 

18. ei 8 aw: refers to 1. 6. 

19. dpa: ws they say, marks this as 
the popular view. 

22. Sikacrdv: predicate ablatival 
genitive. 

23 £. Mives xcrd.: attracted from 
the accusative in appositian with 6- 
kaords +o the construction of the rela- 
tive clause. — According to ordinary 
Greek belief, a man’s occupations after 
death were much the same as before. 
So Socrates assumes that Minos is a 
ruler and judge, and that he himself 
will continue his questionings. 
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4la 
\ ey: 
Te Kal PaddpavOus Kat Aiakds Kal Tpumrddemos Kat addou 
y lal nw e lal , i 
door TOV HuOewr Sikaror eyevovTo ev TH EavTav Bly, apa 
y . > \ 
phavry av ein 7 atrodypia; 7H ad Opdet ovyyevéa bar kat Mov- 
> , > \ 
caiw Kal ‘Hovde Kat ‘Oujpe@ én room av tis dé€€aur’ av 
ec ia > \ Ni ‘\ / >’ /, / > la 4 > 
bpov; eyed pev yap Todddks COédw TeOvavat, El TadTA EoTLV 
b) “ 3 \ x” SS > “ 0 \ x 4 ¢€ } \ 
ahnOyn: émet ewouye Kal avt@ Bavpaoty av ein n OvaTpiBy 
Y” lol al 
avtoOt, mor éevtdyoune Tlakapyder kat Atavte TO TedAapo- 
\ Y” A wn an \ Le id by 
vos Kat et Tis aANOS TOV TaraLav Sia Kpiow ddiKoy TéOVy- 
2) , MS > la) ne \ \ 3 od 
Kev. avTiTapaBaddgovTt TA ewavTod TaOy pos TA ExElvor, 
¢ 2) ‘\ 3S 3) X > de y ‘\ on XN - SN 
ws €y® olwat, ovK av anodes Ein. Kal dn TO pméyLaToV, TOUS 
A Z. lal 4 n 
éxet e€eralovta Kal épevvarta waTep Tovs evTavla didyeuv, 
/ > oN (me TES) ‘i Si A 7 Y SY + Saw 
tis avtav codds €oTL Kal Tis OleTAL eV, EOTL O OV. ETL 
, sy Ch? , , > , \ 2 N 
Too © ap Ts, @ avdpes Suxacrat, d€Eaito eEerdoar Tov emt 
\ > aot 
Tpolav ayorra Thy ToAAHY oTpatLav H ‘Odvacéa 7) Liovdor, 
Ne \ fa @ 
} addous pupiovs av Tis €lrou Kal avdpas Kal yuvatkas, vis 


25. éyévovro: as aorist of edul. 

27. éml woo xrd.: i.e. how much 
would one give ?— av, av: the repe- 
tition of dy has an effect comparable 
to the repeated negation. The first 
dy is connected with the most im- 
portant word of the clause, while the 
second takes the place naturally be- 
longing to dy in the sentence. Cf. 
31a. 

30. émdre: when (if at any time) I 
might meet. 

31. ei tis GAAS: i.e. whoever else. 

32. dvturapaBdddAovTt: asyndeton 
(H. 1039), which occurs not infre- 
quently where, as here, a sentence is 
thrown in by way of explanation, vir- 
tually in apposition with the preced- 
ing. ol is easily supplied from the 
preceding éuovye. The action would be 
otk dandés.—For the participle, cf. 
Phaedo 114d, and see GMT. 901. 


33. odk adnSés: repeats Oavuacry 
1, 29. — Kal 64 Td péyiorov: and what 
after all is the greatest thing. Then 
follows, in the form of an appositive 
clause, an explanation of the péyiorov. 
The whole is equivalent to 7d wéyiorév 
éote TovTo, ékerdforvra didyew (with an 
indefinite personal subject). See on 
oloy under eivar 40 c. 

37. ayovra: represents ds Fe. This 
use of the imperfect instead of the 
aorist is not uncommon where extreme 
accuracy is not aimed at. 

38. puplous av tis elrou: escapes 
from the grammatical construction, — 
a not uncommon irregularity. — ots 
Stadéyer9ar kal ouvetvar Kal eerditer: 
when verbs governing different cases 
have the same object, the Greek idiom 
usually expresses the object once only, 
and then in the case governed by the 
nearest verb. 
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41d 
3 la) , SS A 
exer SuaréyerOar Kal ovvetvar kal e&erdlew dunyavov dv 


aA 0 , { , b} Py s , eo € 3 lal 
Ein Evdapovias! mavTws ov OnTouv TovTOU y EvEKa ol EeKEL 
> 7 4 / A y+ b) ) / > ce 
QTOKTE\VOVGL’ Ta TE yap ahra eVOaLpoverTeEpot ELOLVY OL 
> “a lal 3 , ‘ \ » ‘\ x , > , Ve i 
exet TOV evade, Kal HON TOV ouToV xpovov adavarot eiow, 
~ 7? x , > wn 

El TEp ye TA Leyoueva adyOy. 

es By \ \ an 5) 

XXXIII. adda kat vas ypy, & avdpes ducacrat, evéAme 
das elvat Tpds Tov Oavartov, Kal &v TL TODTO StavoeiaAar ady- 
, 7 By ¥ ° NPD A N sQaN + A » 
Oés, OTe ovK e€oTw avopt ayal@ Kakov ovdev ovte Cav. ovTE 
- > > > “A e X\ “A \ A , 
TEMEVTHTAVTL, OVO apedetrar v0 Jewy Ta TovTOU Tpaywara: 


> \ \ > \ 
ovoe TQ EMa 


SY A 
€OTL TOUTO, 


La > N lal > “a Ve b) , lal / 
viv a0 TOU avToUaTou yeyovev, ahha or OHS 
4 y / \ > , / 
ore On TeOVavaL Kal dmNrAdyOaL TpaypaTov 


, a \ A NN > OME nA x 
BéXrvov HY pol. dua. TOUTO KQL ELE ovdaprov amreT pee TO 


39. dphxavov edSaipovlas: more 
blessed than tongue can tell. 

40. wdavrws od Shou «KTr.: in any 
event, I am sure that they put no man 
to death there, etc. —tobrov y Evexa: 
spoken humorously and with a thrust 
at those who voted for his death. 

XXXII. All should have good 
heart as regards death, and believe that 
no ill befalls @ good man, either while 
he lives or on his death. So I am 
not very angry with my accusers and 
those who voted for my death, —though 
they thought to injure me, and for 
this they are blameworthy. But if they 
will treat my sons as I have treated 
my fellow-citizens, and rebuke them if 
they tuke no care for virtue, I shall be 
satisfied. 

2. év 11 rotTo: this one thing above 
all. The position of roto, coming as 
it does after instead of before éy ru, is 
emphatic. 

3. The same thought is expressed 
distinctly also in the Republic 6138 a. 
Cf. also Phaedo 58 e, 64a, 


6. reOvdvar kal danddAdxOar: the 
perfect is used, because to speak of the 
completion of the change, i.e. to be 
dead, is the most forcible “way of put- 
ting the idea. The second infinitive 
explains the first. mpdyuara applies to 
the trouble and the unrest of a busy 
life. 

7. BéAttov Av: Socrates considers 
the whole complication of circum- 
stances in which he is already in- 
volved, or in which he must, if he 
lives, sooner or later be involved. 
Deliverance from this he welcomes. 
— 6d totro crX.: cf. 40 ac. Socrates 
argued from the silence of 76 darudmov 
that no evil was in store for him when 
he went before the court. This led 
him to conclude that his death could 
benoharm. On further consideration, 
he is confirmed in this, because death 
is never a harm, Applying this prin- 
ciple to his own actual circumstances, 
its truth becomes the more manifest, 
so that, finally, he can explain why the 
divine voice was silent. The Homeric 
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41d 
4 \ y lal ved As A 
onpelov, Kal eywye Tots KaTapndroapevors pov Kal ToLS 
, a ; 
Katnyopos ob mavu xaderaivw. Kaito. od Tav’rn TH Sva- 
4 / 4 \ , > > If. Me 
voia kateynpilovTd ov Kal KaTnyopour, add’ olopevor Ba 
= A » , , , / 
MTEW* TOUTO avTos ak.ov peudherOar. Tordvde wévToL Séopau 
la lal iy a 
avTav: Tovs Eels pou emEvdav HBYTwOr TiwpHoacbe, @ av- 
an lal A ‘\ (a) ‘\ 
dpes, Ta’TA TadTa uTovYTES aTEP EywW UMass. EAUTOUY, EaV 
an n \ + 
duty SoKoow 7H ypnuatwy 7 addov Tov mpdTEpoy Emime- 
“A x > “A XN ON “A , > \ ” > 
etoOau  apeTns, Kal €av SoK@Ot TL Eivar v ov 6veEl- 
deta Oar 7) aperys, ) € d€v ovTEs, ove 
nan yY al yy an a 
dilere avtots waomep eyo dyly, dre ovK emipedovVTaL OY Set, 
»y > > » \ an 
Kal OLOVTAaL TL Eival OVTES OVOEVOS akLoL. Kal €av TavTa 
ial , \ > Nae: € Jee lal 5) , XN 
mounte, Sikara TeTOVOas eyo Ecopal Vp UVLO, AUTOS TE Kal 
Ol VES. 
iAAa yap NON wpa amévar, Ewot pev aTroPavoupEeva, vue: 
ara yap non wpa Val, EMO pL AVOUJLEV@, ULL 
an » 
dé Biwcopévois: omdtepor 8 Huav epxovTar emt dpevvov 
Lal yy X\ Q\ xv nw nw 
Tpaypa, aOnhov mavTt mAnY H TO Deg. 


Achilles in Hades is represented as 
holding a different view (\ 489 ff.), and 
Euripides makes Iphigenia say kaxés 
chy xpetocov 4 Kad@s Barely (Iph. Aul. 
1252). 

10. BAdrrev : used intransitively, 
without accusative of the person or of 
the thing, because the abstract idea of 
doing harm is alone required. 

11. rotro.. . Géov péuder bar: 30 
far it is fair to blame them. Cf. rotré 
por €dogev ad’rav 17 b, this... about 
them. They deserve blame for their 
malicious intention. — agvov: itis fair. 
— Tooévbe ‘“‘although they 
certainly are far from wishing me 
well, yet I ask so much as a favor,”’ 


pévrou: 


i.e. so little that they can well afford 
to grant it. Then follows an expla- 
nation of rocdvée. 

12. mBAcwor: for the aorist, see on 
érxere 19a. Cf. Hes. Op. 182, dd bray 
HBHocece kal nBns wérpov tkouro. 

15. oveSitere: cf. dvecdigwy 80 e. 

18. Sixata rerov0ds: fairly treated, 
to be understood in the light of Chap- 
ters XVIII and XXVI. Socrates de- 
serves what is good,— but death is 
good.—avrés te xrd.: for éya adrds 
xTr. Cf. Crito 50 e. 

20. dAAG yap xrA. : serves to close 
the speech, giving at the same time the 
reason for coming to an end. 

22. wdnv q: cf. GAN 4 204. 
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SOKPATHS, KPITON St. 1, 
p. 43 


43 b 
I. SOKPATHS. Ti rnrixdde adi€a, & Kpitwv; 4 ov mpe@ @ 


€TL ECT; 
KPITON. Ilavy pev ovv. 
LQ. Iyvika padriora; 
KP. "Op@pos Babs. 


LQ. Oavpala das HOEAnTE cor 6 TOU Serparypiov Prra€ 


e las 
VTQAKOVO QL. 


KP. SvvyAAys ndy pol eat, & LHKpares, dua TO TOAAAKLS 


devpo hoirav, Kal Tu kal evepyeTnTar UT €pov. 


SQ. “Apre dé neers 7 madar; 


KP. *Emek@s mada. 


XQ. Hira THs ovk edOds Eexiyepas pe, aA Ovyn Tapa- 


Kabyoas ; 


I. Crito has come to Socrates’s cell 
inthe prison very early in the morning, 
and has wondered at the peaceful slum- 
ber of his friend. He brings the tidings 
that the festival boat, which has been at 
Delos, has reached Sunium onits return, 
and is expected to reach the harbor of 
Athens to-day, and so Socrates will die 
on the morrow. 

4. mnvika: in the prison, Socrates 
could have slight indication of the time 
of day. 

5. dp8pos Babis: the expression 
means rather the end of night than 
the beginning of day. Cf. the time 
when the Protagoras begins (310 a), 
vuxTos Tautnol, ere 


T*js mapeNOovons 


Babéos épOpov. The description of young 
Hippocrates feeling his way through 
the dark to Socrates’s bedside, in 
the same dialogue, shows that &8p6pos 
Babds means just before daybreak. Cf. 
Xen. An. iv. 3. 8 ff., where Xenophon 
dreams a dream, ézel 6€ bpOpos Fv... 
kal ws TaxicTa ews wré- 
pawev €Ovovro. Here dpépos means the 
dark before the dawn. Cf. also ry dé 
fad TO caBBarwv bpApov Babéws éml Td 
pviua #rOov St. Luke xxiv. 1. 

9. rl: equivalent to evepyeclay Tid 
(a tip). 

12. etra: refers to émeckOs radar in 
a vein of slight wonder or perhaps of 
gentle reproof. 


Ounyetrar... 
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43 b 
~~ EX ¥ 

KP. Od pa Tov Ala, & LéKpares, odd’ dv airos HOedov Ev 

y >’ 3 , \ , > >’ \ \ nA , 
TOTAUTYH T AypUTVIG Kat Aun €ivar. ahA\a Kal wou Tadau 
Javpalw alc Gavdpmevos ws ndews Kabevoers: Kal emriTNO€s oe 
> yy Y < 58 8 VA \ Ar fA sy 8 , 
OvK YYELPOV, Wa WS NOLOTA OLayyNs. Kal TohaKis pev Oy 
oe Kal mpotepov ev TavTl TO Bim ySaipdvica TOD TpPdToDV, 


AY \ 4 3 Ler: -N / ley € c dé 
Tov de padioTa EV ™) VUV TAPETTWOYN ouppopa, WS Pe L@S 


> \ \ , , 
avTyHVY Kal TPdas pEpeErs. 


=. Kal yap dv, & Kpitav, thyppedes ein ayavaxtelw 


TyALKODTOV OvTa, El Set HON TEEvTaY. 


KP. Kai addou, & Yaékpares, THALKOVTOL Ev TOLAVTaLS TUp- 


hopats adickovTar, aN’ ovdev adrovds emudverar 7 HALKia TO 


\ > \ > “A (> , 4 
KY”) OuxXl AYQAVQAKTELV ™M) TAPOVOY TUX): 


+ lal > \ ud \ v4 \ ef lal 
SOQ. "Eore tatra. adda Ti dy ovtw Tpe adiEa ; 


KP. *Ayyediav, & Lékpares, fépwv — yaeTHy ov Tol, ws 


5) \ , 5) 9 \ \ A mo SS , A \ 
EOL patverat, adr EMOL KAL TOLS GOLS ET iTNOELOLS TAOLW KAL 


wS rn la} a 3 \ c > \ Lap > vm , 
Xarernv kat Bapetav, nv €y® ws ewot dox@ év tots Bapv- 


> x Se: 
TAT QV EVEYKOLLL. 


14. od pa tov Ala: sc. érpyepa. — 
The answer to Socrates’s question 
becomes categorical in kal émirnées 
KT). 

15. &y rocatty 7 dayputvia Krr. : 
sc. asIam. 7é is placed after rocatry, 
since this belongs to both substantives. 
This position of ré is very common 
after the article or a preposition. 

17. Hyepov: the imperfect indicates 
the length of time that Crito sat by 
Socrates without waking him. 

18. rod tpdérov: genitive of cause. 
At the end of the sentence, a clause 
with ws (equivalent to 67: ovrw) is intro- 
duced in place of the genitive. 

21. wAnppedés: cf. Ap. 22 d and 
éupedas Ap. 20 c. 


22. rydAtKodrov: cf. rHdixdvde 34 €. 

25. ro ph odxl dyavaktetv: ere 
Avera is here qualitied by ovdév, and is 
used in the sense of preventing. Hence 
the doubled negative. 

29. kal xaderhy kal Bapetav: an 
effective and almost pathetic reiteration 
of the first xaXer4v,—made all the 
stronger by the doubled kai, —év tots 
Bapitar évéykaipt: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, and later writers 
use €y rots, about, idiomatically to limit 
the superlative. Originally in such an 
expression the participle was used, e.g. 
év tots Bapéws Pépovor krrX. Thus év 
trois becomes an adverb, which de- 
scribes not absolute precedence but a 
general superiority. 


» 
av 


Ww 
Or 


10 


PEATO Ss ORLLO ale 


44a 
, “A a aA 
LQ. Tiva tadrnv; 7 70 wrolov adixra éx Andou, 00 Se 
aducomevov TeOvavar pe; 
y+ AN ’ lo \ 4 
KP. Ovroe 6%) adtkrat, adda SoKet wey por y€ew THuEpov 
2: e 3 Lz yY , 3 X\ ee \ 
€€ ov atayyéhNovow NKOVTEes TLVES ATO Youviov Kal KaTaXt- 
, > a Neale a > b) , a > 4 o 
TovTes Exel avTo. SHAov ovv ek TOVTwY [trav ayyedwv| ore 


Poe , aN 5 td or > y ¥ s a 
HSE’ TY EPOV, KQUL AVaYKY) 9] Els QUPLOV COTAL, W LoK pares, 


Tov Biov we TedevTav. 


II. 2Q. “AN, & Kpirwr, riyy ayabn. ei radry Tots Oeots 


nr vA y¥ > , iy Y TN va 
pi OV, TAUTY) €OT@. OU PEVTOL OLULAL n€eww QavTO TY) LEPOV. 


/ a 
KP. dev rovro rexpaiper; 


LQ. “Eyo cou €pa. TH yap Tov vaotepaia det pe atroOvy- 


aA ®@ KN an 
oKew 4 7) av EhOn TO adotov. 


KP. ®aci ve TOL 57) Ol TOVTMV KUPLOL. 


> 4 A > Vi e /, a Pek 4 
LQ. Ov Toivuy THs emiovons Nwépas oipar avTo n€euv, 


3 \ A cme, , > » 2 , Qe 2 
aia TNS eTEPas. TEKMALPOPLGL 3) €K TLYOS EVUTTVLOV O EW- 


lal N 
paxa ddiyov mpdotepov TavTySs THS vUKTOS: Kal KLVdUVEVELS 


EV KALP@ TLWL OUK evyerpat pe. 


31. riva ratrnv: the construction 
of the previous clause is continued. 
Cf. olay codlay ra’ryv Ap. 20 d,—— 
70 wAotov: cf. Phaedo 58 a. 

32. reOvavar: cf. Ap. 80 ¢ fin. 

33. Soxet pév: with no following 
6é. In such cases the original affinity 
of uwév with uj is usually apparent. 
Its meaning is indeed, surely. 

36. cis atprov: construe with re- 
AeuTay. 

Il. Socrates does not think that the 
boat will arrive to-day, for a dream has 
intimated to him that he is to reach 
home on the third day. 

1. ddA: introduces the cheerful 
hope of Socrates in vivid contrast to 
Crito’s despondency. 


4. rq yap mov «ri. : this is the first 
premise that follows the conclusion 
stated above in od wévros néew Thuepov 5 
the second is contained in the account 
of the dream. 

6. of kiptor: i.e. of “Evdexa. 

7. Tis émvotons Huépas: means the 
same as tnuepov, for Socrates is now 
thinking of the fact that day has 
not yet dawned. See on épépos Ba- 
OUs 43 a. 

9. tairns tis vuKTds: temporal 
genitive, explaining The 
vision came after midnight, a circum- 
stance of the greatest importance 
according to Moschus, Idyll. 1. 2, 


pukros OTe TplraTov Adxos torarat, ey yuo 


1 pOTEpov. 


5 jos... ere kal drpexéwy rroatverat 
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444 

KP. "Hp d€ 8% ri 76 évdtrMmor ; 

A \ SS vA 

TO. "ESdKen tis row yur, TporehOodoa Kahy Kat edeLdys, 
hevka iudtia eyouoa, kahéoar pe Kal elmeiv? “"O Loxpares, 

By Y > 9) 
‘npati kev Tpitrdtw POinv épiBwror tkovo. 

KP. "Atomov 76 évimviov, & Yo«pares. 

SQ. "Evapyes pev odv ws yé wou Soxet, & Kpitov. 

Ill. KP. Atay ye, ds €orxev. add’, & Sarmdrie LHxpares, 
y¥ \ las 3 \ (0 XN 50 c e} / aN \ O 0 td 
ert Kal vuv euot meiov Kat aaUynTL: ws Emol, €av ov atoda- 

> yA / 3: Bb Xa \ \ lal 3 ~ 0 
VyS, OV pia Tuppopa eat, ALAA Ywpls pEev TOV EaTEpHaOaL 
TovovTov eTiTNOSElov, Olov eyo ovdéva LH TOTE EUPHT, ETL SE 

\ lay / aA 3 Nj Nv’ \ \ “A x ¢ a, 
Kal ToAXOts O6€w, Ot Ewe Kal GE py Tadas toacwy, ws olds 
a) iC i nOedXov avadrioker LATO, AMEAH OAL 
T ov oe cele, el NOedov avadioxev ypymata, awednoa. 

, , aN 5) , ” , § , aN 5 A t 
Kaito. Tis av aicyiwy ein Ta’tns d6€a—7 SoKety ypypata 

\ / las x / > \ / e 
mept melovos movetobar 7 pious; ov yap TEeloovTaL ot 


si € nN Seow > > lé ) Be > tA € “A 
mohAdol Ws ad avTds ovK HOEAnoas amidvar evOevde, YuUav 


podupovpevav. 


YQ. “AAG Ti Huty, B pakdpre Kpitwv, ovTw THs TOV Tod- 


ZOvos dvetpwv. Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 10. 82 ff.— 

Atque ego cum Graecos facerem, natus mare 
citra, 

Versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus 

Post mediam noctem visus,cum somnia vera. 

14. qparixrd.: quoted from Homer 
I 368, nuarl xe rpirdrw POiny épiGwov 
ixolunv, in which Achilles tells Odysseus 
that he expects to sail from Troy, and 
to reach his home in Phthia on the 
third day. 

15. Gromov xrd.: sc. éorl, an ex- 
clamation which nearly approaches the 
form of a regular sentence. Cf. dyyo- 
Bdbpos Bacideds, evel ovTiavolow avaooes 
Homer A 231. 

Ill. Crito not only mourns the loss 
of his best friend but also fears the 
shameful repute of not caring to use his 


money for his friend’s safety, and he 
begs Socrates to escape from the prison. 

2. éru kal viv: this gives a hint as 
to what Crito has planned. It is devel- 
oped later. —@s: causal, since. 

3. éoriv: more vivid and natural 
than égora. —éorepficar: construed 
with xwpis. 

4. ovSéva ph wore: equivalent to ot 
un woré Twva, and so here with the future 
indicative, I certainly shall never, etc. 
Ci. Ap. 28b. GMT. 295; HB: 1032. 

5. as otds FT Ov KTr.: Many will 
think that though I was able to save 
you, I neglected you. ofds 7’ dv ostew 
represents olds 7 nv odtew, I might 
have saved you, if I had wished. 

7. q Soxetv . . . dbiAovs: explains 
TAUTNS. 


b 
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44e 


a 


hav ddEys péder; of yap emekéotrato, Gv paddov a€vov 


ppovriler, 
mpaxOn. 


¢ Ya Sie Ge la a, x 
NYY OVT aL QAUTQ OUTW Tem payOar WOTTEP Qv 


> > A Y 5S lal lal 
KP. “AAN pas 6x ore avdyKn, @ LoKpares, Kal THS TOV 


ToAN@v dd€yns pede. 


b) \ \ A iN 4 Ue y 
atta d€ Ona Ta TapovTa vuvi, ott 


Os > > \ e vt > \ , nr rt 5 
olot T Elolv Ol TOAAOL OV TA Ce ROta ae TOV Kakov €€- 


epyalecar, dd\da Ta peyrota oyeddv, édy Tis €v avTots 


diaBeBhypevos 7 ie 


XQ. Ei yap adedov, G Kpitwv, otot 7 eva ot modXol 


\ , ae , y @®r ox ne \ \ 
Ta PeyloTa KQAKQ epyaler bau, wWQ OLOL T NO QV KQUL ayaba Ta 


peyloTa, Kal KadOs av Eixev: 


fal & We) Mi OS » 
VUV OU EeTEPa OLOL TE* OUTE 


yap ppovimov ovr adpova duvarol Tonoal, ToLovaL dé TOUTO 


Y BN , 
O TL AV TUXKWOLYD. 


IV. KP. Tavra pev on OUTWS EX ETO. 


13. domep dv mpdxOyq: the aorist 
subjunctive is used with the force of 
the future perfect. 

15. dpds 84: Crito means to point 
at the casein hand. ‘‘ The fact is that 
the many are really able, etc.’’ Crito 
has profited little by what Socrates 
has said in the court-room. Cf. Ap. 
30 d, 40 b. 

16. Sfda «rd: i.e. show clearly. 

20. el yap whedov «7Td.: a wish the 
object of which is not attained; and 
iva olol 7 qoav expresses an unattained 
purpose depending on the preceding 
unfulfilled wish. SCG. 367; GMT. 
333; H. 884. 

21. épydterOar: serves as a repeti- 
tion of éepydferAa: above. Such repe- 
tition of the simple verb is common. 
Cf. 49 cd. 

22. Kadds KT: 
case) it would be well. —viv 8€: 
troduces the fact. Supply épydfecbac 


indeed (i.e. in this 
in- 


Tdde 07, & LaHKpa- 


here, and rovdvres with 8 Te av TUxw- 
ow. In hypothetical and relative sen- 
tences, ruyxdvewy may be used without 
the participle, which is always sug- 
gested by the leading clause. 

IV. Perhaps Socrates hesitates to 
escape from prison because of his fear 
lest his friends should be brought into 
trouble for their connivance with his 
escape. But not very much money is 
required both to hire assistance for the 
escape, and to buy off the malicious 
accusers who might present themselves. 
Crito’s means are sufficient, but if Soc- 
rates does not want to use these, Simmias 
has brought from Thebes enough for the 
purpose. Provision can be made easily, 
also, for a comfortable home for Socra- 
tes in Thessaly. 

1. ratra xrd.: Crito cannot stop 
to discuss this point, and so is ready 
to grant it.— A like clause is often 
used to mark a transition. 
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44e 
> 4 to! , XN 5) la lal \ lal > ey 
TES, Eire por’ apa ye py Ewov mpounOet Kal TOY ahdwv Em- 
7, 7 aN ‘ 3 7 > > 7 ¢ if € lal 
Tndelov, py, eav od evOevd’ e€€hOns, of TvKopavTar Huw 
U2 ne € \ o} 0 7 8 ’ / N > 
Tpdypata Tapeywow ws a evOevde exkhéepacw, Kal avay- 
A ~ A 3X 
kacOopev H Kal Tacav Tv ovciay amoBahely 7 TvXVA 
Xpymara, 7 Kal ado TL mpds TovToLs mabey; EL yap TL 
Tovovtov poet, eacov avTd xaipev: yets yap mov dt 
Katol eopev GaoavTés oe KWOUVEVELY TOUTOY TOV KivdvvOY 
\ aN / y fe / > > 3 NV / ‘\ x 
kal €av én ere TovTov peilw. GAN wot meiMov Kal pr 
» , 
adAws Tole. 
a nw > » 
YQ. Kal ratra tpopynfovpa, & Kpitwv, kat adda odd. 
KP. Myre toivuy radta PoBov- Kat yap ovdé todd Tapyv- 
, b} a a iA \ A / x >) 
pidv €or, 6 Pédovor AaBovtes TwWes Taoai ve Kal eEaya- 
yew evOevde. emeta odx Opas TovTOVS TOUS TUKOPaYTAS WS 
> A iN +) \ Ny ig 3 > > \ “A > 3 \ 
evTENELS, Kal ovdev av Séou Ew avTOVS TOAAOD apyupiov; cot 
S vmrdpxe pev TA ea ypHpmata,—as e€y@ omar, ikava: 


¥ \ x 2 A S s > x § A > , 
EMELTHA KAL EL TL EMOUV KYOOMEVOS OUK OLEL ELV avaNioKev 


2. dpd ye ph: like uy alone (Ap. 
25 a), apa pw looks for a negative 
answer, but the connection may con- 
vey an insinuation that in spite of the 
expected denial the facts really would 
justify an affirmative answer. You 
surely don’t, though I imagine you do, 
is Crito’s meaning. —The yu which 
follows rpounée? is obviously connected 
with the notion of anxiety in that 
verb. The same idea is again pre- 
sented in goer (are fearful) below. 
The subjunctive rapéyxwouv conveys an 
idea of action indefinitely continued, 
whereas ¢é&é\Ons and dvayxacbGpuev de- 
note simply the occurrence of the 
action. 

9. GAN pol ae(Oov, py. . . tole: 
no, no! do as I say. adda with the 
imperative introduces a demand or a 


request made in opposition to an ex- 
pressed refusal, or to some unwilling- 
ness merely implied or feared. This 
vigorous request is reénforced by the 
negative uh mole, do this and do not do 
that. Cf. 46 a. 

12. pre: the second clause, which 
we miss here, appears below (b) in 
the resumptive statement dep héyw, 
Kejre «TX. —doPovd: reiterates oer 
above. 


13. &: object of \aBédrres. 

14. rotrovs: said with some con- 
tempt. 

16. as éyd otpar: said with refer- 


ence to the appositive fkava. 

17. ovk otev: Crito recollects what 
Socrates had said (45 a, in connec- 
tion with 44e). See on od dire Ap. 
25 b. 
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45d 
fe a @ 
Tapa, E€vor ovTou evOad’ eroipor avadionew: efs d€ Kat KeKd- 
cheer) oN a 2: , e , / ¢ a 
fKkev €7 GUTO TOUTO apyvpLov ikavorv, Liplas 6 OnBatos: 
eroynos O€ Kal KéBns kal addou woAXol Tavv. wore, OTeEp 

4 4 lal an 
Aé€yo, pyTE Tata hoBovmevos atoKapys TavTdv cacat, 

BLP Oy 3 ~ f 2. - yy 
LN oO edeyes Ev TO StkacTypio Svtyxepées Gor yevér Oa, drt 

bY x ¥ 5] \\ 9 A la la) \ DS 
ovK av exo.s e€eOov 6 Tt Xpwo cavtm. TohAayxov pev yap 
Kal adr 0 iv abikyn a } i oe: é€av dé Bovr 
a ooe OTOL av adikn ayanyoovat oe: €av d€ BovdrAn 
> ? 32. aN 3 \ > al / 4 Si A 
els @erraNtav evar, eloiv Ewot exer E€vor, ol OE MEPL TOAAOD 
v4 X > Ye, , lA 4 fA 
TOMTovTa Kal aodadeav cou TapeEovTa, woTE aE pndeva 
AuTretv TOV KaTa OeTradiav. 

V. ere 07, & LHxkpares, ode Sikady jrou Sokels emryerpetv 
mpaypa, TavTov mpodovvar, e€dov calhnvar: Kal Tovadra 
omevoes TEept cavTov yevéobat, amep av Kal ot €xPpot cov 

- “ \ » \ “A / XN 
oTevoaey TE Kal ExTevo'ay GE SiadHetpar BovdAdpevor. Tmpds 
dé TovToLs Kal Tos Els TOS TavToU emovye SoKEls TpOdidd- 

vA mS) N \ 3 / \ 3. A > la 
vat, ovs cou e€ov Kal exOpepar Kal exraevoar oiynoe 


, N XN N , Y x , la / 
KaTaXuTov, Kat TO OOV /EPOS, O TL AV TUXWOL, TOUTO 1 pa€ov- 


18. févor otror: cf. a&ddou 
otra Ap. 33 e. The pronoun calls up 
the éévo. as present in Athens, and, 
for rhetorical purposes, within sight. 

20. KéBys: he also was from 
Thebes, and Cebes and Simmias play 
very important parts in the Phaedo. — 
GAdou troAdol wavy: the English idiom 
reverses the order. 

21. pire ratra: repeated from 
1. 12. —drrokdpys cavtov cdcar: get 
tired of trying, etc. Here is no impli- 
cation that Socrates has already tried 
to get away. Crito only hints that 
any other course is nothing short of 
cowardice. 

22. 6 edeyes: cf. Ap. 87 cd. 

23. xp@o: the optative represents 
the subjunctive of doubt. 


Tolvuy 


24. &ddooe: fur ddd, Which we 
expect after modd\axod, on account of 
éro.. This is attraction, or inverse 
assimilation. — The jév-clause seems 
here less important than the dé-clause. 

V. Crito urges that Socrates is not 
doing his duty either to himself or to his 
sons, in abandoning himself to his sen- 
tence. Having children, Socrates ought 
to care for them. The whole course of 
his case is likely to bring reproach as 
well as ill upon him and his friends. 

4. oe StadOcipar: oé is accented 
for emphasis and to disconnect it from 
éomevoay. 

7. OTe av TvXwoL: SC. TedTTOVTES. 
Cf. 44 d.— rotro mpdtovow: cf. , 
kaxOs, and even ayaléy (used adver- 
bially) with mpdrrew (Ap. 40 2} 
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45d 
® y / 
ow: Tev€ovtar 8 ws TO €iKds ToLOVTwY oidmTEp ElwHE yiyve 
3 A >. / \ \ > vA x N > \ 
cOa év Tats dppavias TEpt Tovs d6ppavovs. H yap ov ypn 
lo lal 3 la \ / \ 
moveto bar matdas, 7) TuvdtatadauTwpEel Kal TpépovTa Kal 
ed \ tg lal ‘ ¢ / O lal ia] 
mawsevovta: ov S€ pou dokets TA pabvpdorata aipetabau: 
xp? 9, amep av advnp dyabds Kal avdpetos €douTo, TadTa 
e “A , , \ > A \ \ Lal 4 > 
aipetaOar, packovtTd ye 57 aperns dua tavTos Tov Blov én 
peretobar ws eywye Kal dep TOU Kal UTEP NUaV TOV TOV 
Y an XN \ NY 
emiTnoeiov aiayvvopat, 7 S6€n aTayv TO TPAy—La TO TEpL OE 
> - s\ love XS i lat NUL Ae: + ~ A 
dvavopta Twi TH HueTepa TeTpPAaXOat, Kal H Eloodos THS SiKys 
> ~ / ¢c > lal > SS N > lal s > \ 
els TO OtkacoTHpLov ws ciaonhOev e€dv py eloedOety, Kal avTOS 
€ b) XN A OL ¢ 5) iy \ SY r a or, 
6 ayov THS Sikns ws eyeveTo, Kal TO TedevTALoY Oy ToUTL 


9. 7 yap cri. : the ydp is connected 
with an unexpressed reproof. 

13. ddckovrd ye 84: particularly 
when one claims that he has, ete. Cf. 
a ye 64 Ap. 40 a. 

15. pa: see on dpa ye wh 44 €. 
The notion of fear is remotely im- 
plied. This construction is common 
in Plato. —arav +6 mpdypa: in three 
divisions, —the entry of the suit, the 
conduct of the case, and the neglect of 
the opportunity to escape. 

16. dvav8pia twl «rd.: some lack 
of manliness on our part. Notice here 
the emphasis given to 77 tueréoa, for 
which we are responsible. If Crito and 
the rest, by showing more energy, by 
using all possible influence against 
Meletus and his abettors, had carried 
the day, they would have been more 
genuinely dvdpes in Crito’s sense. — 
kal 4 elcodos, kal 6 ayév: in apposi- 
tion with aay 7d mpayua 7d rept oé. 
On the meaning of the technical 
terms, see Introduction § 50 f: — Pre- 
cisely how the trial of Socrates could 
have been avoided except by his 


flight from Athens is not clear. A 
wholly untrustworthy tradition says 
that Anytus offered him terms of 
compromise. Socrates’s friends might 
have brought pressure to bear on the 
prosecutors to let the charge fall, even 
if these could not be bought off. 
The state had no regular prosecutor. 
Probably abundant means were at 
hand for raising legal technicalities, 
and for securing thus an indefinite de- 
lay. All that Crito necessarily sug- 
gests, however, is that flight was open 
to Socrates. At Athens, as at Rome, 
the law allowed a man to go into 
voluntary exile. 

17. ciofdOev: cf. Ap. 29. 

18. dayav: the management of the 
case, when it came to trial, — that 
Socrates did not properly conciliate 
his judges. —7T6 teXevtatov rovti: the 
scene of this act is laid in the prison. 
The expression at first is indefinite, — 
whether death or escape from death, 
but at last refers to the present oppor- 
tunity to leave the prison by the con- 
nivance of some official. 
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46b 
yo , \ A / lA Ni \ 3 ie lal 
wotep KaTayedws THS Tpakews Kakia Twi Kal avavopia TH 
nuetepa SiaTepevyévar uas SoKxetv, oltwes cE ovxXl eoo- 
Tamev ovde GV GavTdv, oidv T dv Kal SuvaTov, El TL Kal pe 
\ CoA ” > A 3 > , y G & 
Kpov nav opedos HY. TadTa ov, & LéKpaTEs, Opa mr apa 
an a \ > \ Gy 7 Ne a) ii\Na nN , 
T@ KAK@ Kal alaypa y Gol TE Kal Huly. adda Bovdevov, 
pardov & ovdé BovreveorOar ert wpa, adda BeBovdrcdo bau. 
/ de Ny / Lays ‘\ 3 2 a / a) 8 lal 
pula d€ Bovdyn: HS yap emiovans vuKTos TavTa TadTa Set 
mempaxlar. eb S€ Te TEpimEevodpev, advVaTOV Kal oUKETL 
as I\Xo X 4 a , / \ 
olov Te. adda TavTt TpOTM, & LoKpates, TeiMov por Kal 


pndap@s adrAws Tole. 


VI. 20. °O dite Kpitav, 7 tpoOvpia cvov moddovd a€ia, 
El peTa TLVOS OpOdryTOS Ein: Et OE WH, Oow peEilwy, TOTO’TM 


19. xardyedws: in Crito’s opinion, 
all who were involved made themselves 
a laughing-stock by their negligence 
and. irresolution. In Crito’s phrase- 
ology, the notion of acting a part on 
the stage before the Athenian public 
is prominent. —kaklqa «7X. : in Crito’s 
eyes this is the culmination of disgrace 
(connect with 76 redevratov) in 4 matter 
that has been disgracefully misman- 
aged. Here is a return to the leading 
thought and a departure from the reg- 
ular grammatical sequence. The an- 
acoluthon is most obvious in the repe- 
tition of doxety after 6&7. 

20. Stamehevyévar Huds : people will 
think that Socrates’s friends allowed 
every opportunity, especially the pos- 
sibility of escape, to pass unimproved. 
nhudas is the object. 

21. od8 ob cavrdv: sc. 
Crito hints at Socrates’s part, then 
recurs to his own. The interjection 
of such a clause in a relative sentence 
is irregular, but not unnatural. 


éowoas. 


22. dpa TO kax@: equivalent to od 
povoy kaka, or the adverbial rpés, besides. 

23. ddd: cf. line 27, below, and 
aN éuol relOov 45 a. 

25. ris émuotons: cf. 44 a. Crito 
shows no faith in Socrates’s dream as 
a prediction, but his plans had been 
made before he heard it. 

26. ei S€ rv mepipevodpev: this ad- 
verbial use of 7 is developed out of the 
cognate accusative (kindred significa- 
tion). Cf. the English idiom, ‘to 
delay somewhat (a bit).’’ 

VI. ‘‘Let us be sure that we are 
right, before we go ahead,” Socrates 
says. ‘*I am ready to obey that prin- 
ciple which seems best. Now were we 
right in saying that we should pay 
attention to some opinions, and not to 
others?” 

1. ® Kplrov: note the ‘‘ prepositive 
vocative.’’ — dfla: sc. éorlv, in spite of 
the optative in the protasis. 

2. et ety: not if it should be, but 


if it should prove to be. Cf. dewa av etny 


46 
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46 b 
nw 5 Lal yy Lal ee 
xarerwrépa. oKorretcOar ody Xpn NAS ELTE TADTA TPAKTEOV 


» ? ¢ 5) \ 5) la la 3 \ \ ERIN la) ® 

ETE LH* WS EyW OV VUY TPOTOV GhAG Kal GEL TOLOUTOS OLOS 
cal las \ A \ + 

Tov ewav pydevt adh TeerIar TH Loyw Os av prow Loyt- 
, aN / Ss be r 4 a > ae = 
Copeva BédtTLoTOS haivytat. Tous O€ Aoyous ous Ev TH EUTIPO 

an 7Q> ¢€ A 
aber édeyov ob Svvapar viv éxBadety, eredy jor nd H THX 
oy a SN la 4 Ip ie \ \ > 
yeyovev, d\Aa TyEddY TL Gmoron haivovTal pol, Kal TOUS av- 
Lal 4 A ae \ \ 
Tovs TpeoBevw Kal TYL@ OVOTEP Kal TPOTEPOV: GY €av py 

, ¥ , 3 A , > » ? > , 
Bedrtio évapev éyew €v TO TapovTL, ED taL OTL Ov Ly ToL 
TVYXHPHTH, OVO av TrElw TOV ViV TapdvTaV y TOV TOAAOY 
a a \ Ni 
Svvapis WoTEP Taldas Nuas poppodvrTyTal, Seapovs Kal 
la las 5 
Oavarous émuméutovoa Kal xpnudtav apaipecers. Tas ovV 
lal QA la 

dp petpidtata oKoToiela avTa; €l mpa@Tov pev TOUTOV 


Tov hoyov dvahdBowmer, dv od heyers Tept TOY So€av, 76- 


elpyacuévos Ap. 28 d. For the present, 
Socrates does not decide whether 
Crito’s zeal is right or wrong. 

3. oxoreioGar: takes up the fov- 
Never Oar, for which Crito says there is 
no time. 

4. od viv xrd.: Socrates maintains 
that ‘‘truth is truth to the end of 
reckoning.’? He has always held the 
view which he maintains now. Fora 
collocation similar to this combina- 
tion of viv and dei, cf. 49 e. 

5. rév éudv : 7a éud includes all the 
faculties and functions both of body 
and of mind, but very likely friends, 
as well. Among these \dyos is included 
as his wisest counselor. Cf. 
T00 dmreOovvros 47 Cand 8 rl mor éorl rév 


els TE TOv 


juetépwv 47 e€,—-relOeoOar: for the in- 
finitive with ofos, cf. Ap. 31a. 

8. cxeSév tL: is used courteously, 
instead of some word 
or ravrdract.— oporor: not very dif- 
ferent in sense from of a’rof, and to be 


like dareyvds 


understood in the light of what im- 
mediately follows. Cf. 
48 b. ‘*They seem like what they 
formerly were.’’ Supply ofof wep xat 
mporepov(from what follows) with duovor, 

11. wrelw poppodrdrrnrar : wopuodtr- 
recOac has the double accusative like 
Br\arrev Tid Tt. Mopuw was one of 
the fictitious terrors of the Greek 
nursery. —T@v TapdvTev: 


kal mpdrepov 


ie. 4 TG 
mapovTa. 
Kal @avarouvs «KTr.: 
these are the usual punishments, to 
the harshest of which Socrates has 
been condemned. The plural is used 
to put an abstract idea vividly by a 
process of multiplication. Cf. the use 
of mortes, neces, and the common 
poetical use of Odvaro. to describe a 
violent and premature death. 

14. wrpdrov pév: the second point is 
taken up at 48 b. 

15. et. . . dvaddBowpev: I think, if 
we should begin by taking up your point, 


12. Serpois 
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47a 
A x 7 ae aN ¥» ¢ A \ A A 
Tepov Kah@s €h€yeTO EKAOTOTE 7 OV, OTL Tals pev Set TaV 
dofOv mpocéyew Tov vodv, Tals 8 ov- 1 ply pev ewe Secv 
> 0 - A 3 / an \ / y¥ b} 7 
anobvyoKev Kahas €€yero, viv dé Katddnhos dpa éyevero 
ort aANws Eveka Oyou €déyero, Hv dé TaLdia Kal pdvapia ws 
adnbas; emOupa & eywy éemokxebacba, & Kpitov, kown 
\ an Y¥ , > , A b] St BQN! Xx 
PETA GOV, EL TL Lou AANoLOTEPOS haveEiTat, ETELd WS exw, 7 
c b} 7 ‘\ bids / x /, > “~ i} 4 /, 
O avTOS, Kal Eagomer Yaipew 7 TELTomEDa aiT@. €déyeTOo dé 
TOS WS EyGmat ExdaToTE GO V7d TOV olouévwr TL héyew, 
4 o7, 3 \ aN i lat >) A a e + 
woTmep vuvon €yo €deyov, OTe TOY So€av as ot avOpwrrot 
do€dalovar déou Tas pev wept woddod Toreto Oat, Tas dé p17. 
nr ~~ lal icy 4 > lal A , 

Tovto mpos Jewv, & Kpitwy, od Soxet Kadas oor héyeo Oar ; 
x \ Y 3 , > \ > A , 3 , 
av yap ooa ye tavOpamea éxtds ef TOU pede amobvy- 
¥ \ ¥ a 
COKE AUPLOV, Kal OUK GV GE TapaKpovoL 7 Tapovoa oup- 

/ is - > € A lal 4 4 > 
popa: oder dy, ovx tkavas Soxet oor éyer Oat, ru ov 
# , aN \ PS) l4 lal > re lal > x \ les 
Tacas xpn Tas do€as Tov avOpdrwv TYnav, d\AA Tas per, 

\ > A 4 4 lal >} XN la} oe 
tas 8 ov; Ti dys; TadvTa odxt Kahds héyerar; 
KP. Kadds. 
etc. That is, such thorough considera- 


tion of Crito’s point (ov od eyes, 
44), 456) involves considering the 


23. ri Aéyeww: the contradictory of 
ovdév Néyew. Cf. Ap. 30 b. It means 
‘“*to say something that can be de- 


whole question whether, etc. 

16. é&dorore: i.e. whenever they 
came to speak on this subject. 

17. 4 wply pev xrd.: with 7 (an) a 
second question is superadded, which 
substantially forestalls the answer to 
the first. Cf. Ap. 26b. Cf. also 47 e, 
below, and especially 50¢ and 51 a, 
where we find 7 mpods péev dpa cou Tov 
matépa... mpos 6€ Tv matplda dpa.— 
Seitv amo8vncKkev: was condemned to 
die. 

19. a@ddws: explained by what 
follows. Cf. Phaedo 115 d. 

21. a8 éxo: i.e. am in prison under 
condemnation of death. 


pended upon, that amounts to some- 
thing.’? Cf. rl doxe? Adyns déyev, @ 
Nucla; €ouxe pévroe Aéyew te Laches 
195 c, to which Nicias humorously 
responds, kal yap Néyer yé TL, od pévToe 
anrnbés ye. 


27. doa: cf. boa ye Ta vov euol 


doxotvra 54 d.— Since Crito is not con- 


demned to death, he should have the 
same view as before, or at least should 
be less biased than Socrates. 

28. atpiov: Socrates’s dream is 
forgotten, or he is arguing from Crito’s 
position (cf. 46 a). 

32. xadds: Crito’s answers are 
brief. He cares for no discussion. 
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47a 


YQ. Odxody Tas pev xpnoTas TYav, Tas SE ToVNpas [7 ; 


KP. Nai. 


TQ. Xpyorat 8 ody ai rav fpovipwv, movnpat S ai Tov 


appovar ; 
KP. Ilds 8’ ov; 


VII. 20. Bépe 54, was ad Ta Tovadra ehéyero; yupvalo- 


\ A eh / XN > XN > 4 
PEvos avy p KQL TOUTO TPATT@V TOTEPOV TAVTOS avdpos ETAL @ 


XN / \ / XN “A 7 x (aS / 3 we 
KQU poy KQU dd€ TOV VOUYV T POG EXEL, 1 €VOS [LOVOU EKELYOU 


dN , F) \ EN , x 
OS av TVUYX AVN laTpos 7] mavooT pins WV 5 


KP. ‘Evds pdvov. 


LQ. Odikovv doBetcbar xp7 Tods Woyous Kat doraler Aa 


\ 3 / \ tet KS) BN > 7 3) \ \ NX lal lal 
TOUS ETTALVOUS TOUS TOU EVOS EKElVoU, AAG uy TOUS TOV TOAAOD. 


KP. Aja 87. 


na \ \ 
XQ. Tatry dpa aire mpaktéov Kat yupvacrtéov Kal éde- 


VII. If a man devotes himself to 
gymnastics, he must fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of the physician or 
the gymnastic trainer, and disregard the 
opinions of the masses,—or he will 
ruin his body. So in questions of what 
is just and honorable and good, a man 
must disregard the opinions of the 
masses, or he will ruin his soul. 

1. was ad édéyero: the imperfect 
because the new question (a) involves 
a matter which has already been dis- 
cussed. — 1a tovatdra: refers to what 
follows. The definite instance given 
is only one of many possible illus- 
trations of the kind. For further 
examples of the inductive method, cf. 
Ap. 25b. Cf. also Laches 184 c-185b, 
where the same example is elaborated 
to establish the same principle, that 
approval and instruction alike, if we 
are to heed them, should come from 
the one man who has made himself 


an authority, 6 wader kal érirndedoas, 
while the praise and the blame of the 
many are to be neglected. 

2. rovTo mpdtrwv: a man who 
makes this his work, and hence is 
earnest about it, one who wishes to 
make an athlete of himself. 

4. tatpds 7 matSorpiBys: often 
coupled together as having special 
charge of bodily vigor and health. 
The larpés was expected to cure dis- 
ease; the madorpiGys professed and 
was expected (Gorg. 452b) kadovs Te 
kal loxupods movety Tovs avOpwmovs Ta 
owpuara, i.e. to prevent disease. Thus 
7 yuuvaocrikn had a higher aim than 
# larpux. —For the thought, cf. also 
Ap. 25 b. 

9. kal eeoréov ye: yé serves, where 
various points are enumerated, to 
mark a uew departure; i.e. a fact 
different in kind from the preceding, 
and thus belonging to a new class. 
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47d 

2 X - iQ xv la) ex PS) lal A b} é2 \ 
OTEov Ye Kal TOTEOV, 7 av TW Evi OOKH TH emLOTAaTH Kal 
3 fh A x ae , A » 
ematovTt, “wahdov H 7 TVpTacL Tots addots. 

Y¥ A 

KP. Eoru tavra. 

LQ. Kiev. ameOyoas 6€ to &vi Kal atipdoas avtov THY 
PS , = i‘ b] 4 7 \ x nw lal 4 
d€av Kal Tovs eraivous, TyAaas S€ TOds THY TOANOY Aoyous 

\ - * 
Kal pnoev etatovTar, apa OvOeV KAKOV TELO ETAL; 

KP. Il@s yap ov; 

> » Aw A 

YQ. Ti & eort 76 Kakdv TovTO Kal Tot Teiver Kal Els TL TOV 

Tov ame.ovrTos ; 
A Y A A 

KP. Andov ort eis TO THjsa. ToUTO yap diddAdVOW. 

XO. Kadas déyers. odKodv Kal Tada, @ Kpitor, OUTWS, 
4 \ f: Q 7 \ \ \ \ lal ‘al ie \ > 4 
iva py TavTa Ouimpev, Kal dy Kal Tept Tov diKkalwy Kal adi 
KOV Kal aloxypov Kal Kah@Y Kal dyaov Kal KaK@V, TEpl Ov 
vov 7 Bovdy nuty €ati, moTEpov TH TOV TOAOY d6€n dec 
[4 A yy \ lal 3: ‘tk xv La) aw c / ¥ - 
nas erecOar, Kat hoBetoOar aityv, ) TH TOD Evds, EL Tis 
> 3 oh ra lal \ > , \ aA wn 
é€oTw ératwv, ov det Kat ala xvver ar Kat poBetoOar addov 
xX , \ y» a 3 \ > , 
q ovpTAavTas TOUS adoUS; @ El Ly aKkodovlyo oper, diadbe- 

nw 5 nw \ Ke aA A LN - - > yd 
povpev EKELVO Kal LoBnoducla 6 To pev dukalo BéXrvov eyi- 


yveto, TO 8 ddik@ amraddvTO. 


x WS) , > la) 
YY OVOEV EDTL TOUTO ; 


KP. Oitwas eywye, o LoKpares. 


14. rots Adyous: states collectively 
what has been subdivided into ddéa, 
wWoyos, @ra:vos.—ToAAOv .. . éraidvTwv: 
of the masses, who have no special 
knowledge whatever. — xat is explica- 
tive, as in the second line above. 

17. els rl xrd.: cf. ray éudv 46d. 

19. Si6drAvow: sc. 6 drebdy. 

21. kal 8% Kal: introducing the 
particular point for the sake of which 
the illustration has been made. Cf. 
kal 6) kat 18 a. Socrates has at last 
reached his goal; his point has been 
established by induction. Cf. 27 b.— 
Notice the doubly chiastic arrangement, 


Sixkalwv  —aloxpdv- ayabldv 


adlkwy kahav Kak@y, 

28. éylyvero, dara@AdvTo: i.e. ylyve- 
aOat, admrd\d\vabat éhéyero, the so-called 
philosophical imperfect, which carries 
a statement of the admitted results of 
a previous discussion back to the well- 
remembered time when the facts stated 
were established in argument. ‘* We 
saw that the soul is made better by 
justice.’ Cf. ddN fy éxelvn ¥ (sc. 7 
povoixn) avtlorpopos THS Yuuvacrucys, el 
péurnoa: Rep. 522 a, év udow yap abray 
6 Snuorikds Fv (sc. as we saw) Rep. 
587 c¢. See GMT. 40; SCG. 218. 
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47 da 

VIII. 20. Bépe 5%, edv 7d brd Tov vyvevod pev BEdrLov 
yuyvopevov, UTrd TOU vorwdous dé SvadOerpopevov Sioécw- 
pev, TeLOopevor bn TH TOV erraidyvTwY Oo€y, dpa Buwrov nutv 
éat. SuvepOappevov avtov; eat. € Tov TOUTO TO Toma: n 


> 4 
OUXL ; 


KP. Nat. 


SO: "Ap obtv Biwrdv Hpty éeotiw pera pox On pov Kat OLe- 


P0appevov oaparos ; 


IRC] PD. Ovdsapas. 


SQ. "AAG per’ exeivov dpa july Biwrov dvehOappevov, 


aie 2 \ A \ \ , See, x , 
@ TO adikoy péev KwBarar Td dé dikaroy dvirnowy ; 7H pavdo- 


> an lal gy 4 > \ A 
Tepov nyovpela eivat TOU TapaTos EKELVO, O TL TOT EOTL TOV 


€ fe NG 9 LO la Nee 8 , 3 , 
HMETEPOD, TEP L O 7 T AOLKLA KQAL Y) OLKALOD UV?) EOTLD ; 


KP. Ovdapas. 
=O. “AAG Tiparepor ; 
KP. IIodv ye. 


xO. OdK apa, & BédArioTe, Tavy Huiv ovtw dpovticTéor, 


VIII. Life is not worth living if a 
man has a diseased body, and so aman 
must obey the directions of a physician, 
an expert, and not follow the opinions 
of the masses. Is life worth living with 
a diseased soul? Should a man heed 
the opinions of the masses as to what is 
right and honorable ? 

3. meOdpevou py KTA.: by its. posi- 
tion «4 contradicts Ty . . . d6&, but 
not weOduevor, and implies 4\\a 7H Tov 


wh ératbvrwy Sb&y. The effect of writ- 


ing eduevo. wy instead of ui, mwedd- 
peévor is to lay greater stress on both 
words, and the failure to say distinctly 
whose opinion it is which is obeyed 
leaves all the more stress on uj. — 
dpa Biwrdv xrd.: cf. dvetéracros Blos 


Ap. 38 a. 


10. ddAG. . . Spa: ironically op- 
posed to the preceding negative state- 
ment, but at the same time expecting 
no for its answer. This last must be 
indicated by the tone in which the 
question is asked. — The argument is 
a@ minore ad maius. 

11. @: with both verbs, though 
éuvdvac does not govern the dative. 
Cf. ofs ... é&erdgev Ap. 41 ¢. Even 
AwBaoba usually takes the accusa- 
tive. 

12. 6 tl mor éorl: it was not spec- 
ified above (d), and consequently there 
is no reason for arguing about its 
name here. 

17. otk dpa ovrw: here again Soc- 
rates takes the last step in a long in- 
duction. 
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48 b 
Ve lanl y d4 an 
Ti Epovow ot moddol Has, GAN’ O TL 6 Erratwy TEepl TOV Ou 
, \ 907 crea \ ee a ee y A 
Kalwv Kal Adikwr, O eis, Kal a’T?) H ayOea. wWoTE TPOTOV 
XN a A A lal 
Bev TavTH OvK OpOas ElonyeEl, ELanyoUpeEVOS THS TOY TOhN@Y 
Py be 5 A Cua EN 7 \ a , ‘i a \ 
d&ys dey Huas dpovtilew wept TOV Sikaiwy Kal Kad@v Kal 
3 a \ ~ 
ayadav Kat Tov évavtiov. “ANA péev 5H,” dain y’ av Ts, 


(14 a s > ») a € Lal e N\ ~) 4 bP) 
oloLT Ela Nuas ou TOAXOL atroKTELWUVAL. 


KP. An a 6%) kai tatra: dain yap av, & LéKpares. 


XO. “Ady On réyers. GAN, @ Davydore, ovTds 7 6 Adyos 


a if y an» Y > \ , 
ov duehyrAVOapev emovye Soxet ert dporos eivar Kal TpdTEpov: 


\ , § > , >» , ea SNe eS Sn IN a \ 
KQL TOVO QU OKOTIEL El ETL MEVEL HILL 7 OV, OTL OV TO Cnv TEpt 


meiotou TounTéov, adda TO ev Cyv. 


KP. “AhAa péever. 


\ > > \ lal \ 4 Y ie 
YQ. To & ed Kat Kados kat duxaiws ori Ta’Tov eoTL, mEever 


n ov pever; 
KP. Meve. 


lal A ¢ 4 la 7d 
IX. LQ. OvKovy ex THY OporoyoupLevwr TOUTO TKETTEOY, 


moTepov Oikaov ene evOevde Trepacbar erevar py adievTwv 


18. rf, 6 ru: a not unusual com- 
bination of the direct and indirect 
forms of question. —The double ac- 
cusative is as in kaka (kax@s) Aéyery Tid. 
—éAdd: a shift of construction, in- 
stead of ws, correlative with ovrw. 

19. aith H GAnPaa: ie. Truth, 
speaking with the lips of 6 ératwy, or 
appearing as the result of strict and 
patient inquiry. The Laws are intro- 
duced Jater as the final authority in 
such matters. — dere kTh. : again Soc- 
rates reproves Crito, this time for his 
appeal to the Athenian public (44 d). 

22. pev 84: nearly equivalent to 
Ln. 

25. otrds + 6 Adyos KTA.: Cor- 
responds to cai 76vd’ af, which might 
have been kai 85’ a® doce? xr. — The 


connection of thought would not hin- 
der us from subordinating the first 
clause: ‘‘as our discussion just closed 
agrees with what we argued formerly 
(when dealing with the same matter), 
s0, etc.” 

27. dtu od +d thy KTr.: cf. Ap. 
28 b ff. 

30. ro 8 ed x7d.: this is needed 
because of the confused ideas which 
many associate with ef (fy, e.g. (1) plain 
living and high thinking, or (2) high 
living and no thinking. 

IX. ‘ In this case, then,’’ says Soc- 
rates, ‘‘ we are to disregard the opinions 
of the masses, and to consider only 
whether it is just or unjust, right or 
wrong, for me to leave the prison with- 
out the consent of the Athenians.’ 
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48c¢ 
XN \ vA , 
"AOnvaiwv, } ov Sikarov: Kal éav pev daivnrar Sixaoy, Tet 
, > de la bial a de \ he \ , , 
papeba, ei S€ uj, EOpev. as 0€ ov eyes Tas oKEYfeLs TEpL 
> 3 v. vA + Py iA \ (5 lal \ 
T avadaoews YPNMLAT@V Kal 6€ys Kal Tmaidwv Tpopys, by 
ws adyOas TadTa, & Kpirwrv, oxéupata 7 TOY padiws atro- 
KTELVUVTWY Kal AVaBLWoKOMEVOV y av, el olol T Hoav, ovdevt 
X a , la lal Coe °° Co or ¢ 4 4 
avy v@, TOVTaY TOV TOAKOY. Hyty 0, ETELOn O hoyos OUTwS 
€ A \ QA y+ , RS, 87 > , 
ALPEL, [1 ovdev ado oKeTTEov 7 7) OTEP VUVON ed€eyoueEr, 
TOTEPOV dikara Tpatomev Kat XpHpata TeMOvYTES TOUTOLS TOLS 
3 Ni i4 Ce ae | VG \ - ~~ > A > ie / \ 
ene evOEVS eEdEovor Kal xapiTas, Kal avTOL eEdyovtés TE Kal 
3 , x “A > vA > yi 4, wn nw 
ELayouevol, 7 T) anbeia AOLKHOOMEV TAVTA TAVTA TOLODVTES 
x eo » 3 XN 3 / \ 5 , e 4 
Kav hawopela adica adta epyalduevor, ur) ov S€n vohoyi- 
CeoOar ovr et amobvyjoKey dec TApapLevovTas Kal NovXiav 


» »> » € a , \ les EY a 
ayovTas OUT a\Xo OTLOVYV TAC \KXEW T po TOU GQOLKELV. 


KP. Kadés pév pou Soxets eye, © YHKpares: dpa S€ 


Ti Spapev. 


YO. Lkorapev, @ dyabE, kow7, Kal Et 7H ExErs avTiA€eyew 


4. ras oxéfets: drawn into the 
construction of the relative clause, to 
which precedence has been given, in- 
stead of attra: ai oxépews, as éyeus, 
okéupatd eioww xrX\.—The article is 
commonly not retained in sucha case, 
€.g. os modus voulfer Beods od voulfwv. 
The corresponding demonstrative raira 
goes into the gender of the predicate. 

5f. py... q: sc. gpa xrd. Look 
to it, Crito, lest all this, at bottom, may 
prove to be, etc. A milder way of 
saying tatra oxéuypata bvra galverar, 
strengthened by ws ads. Cf. wh od 
rotr 7 Ap. 39 a. 

7. Kal dvaBiwrkopévov y av: and 
would bring them to life again too. The 
dv forms with this participle the 
apodosis. Usually dvaBidoKerOar is in- 
transitive, like dvaBidvac. 


8. 6 Adyos otTws aipet: the argu- 
ment requires this. 

11. kal atrol: we ourselves, too, 
stands for Crito and Socrates. Crito 
is responsible, in the supposed case, 
not only for his expenditure of money 
(xpjuata redodyres), but also for in- 
stigating the act of Socrates, or rather 


‘for persuading him to allow various 


things to be done for him. — ééyovres 
kth. : Strictly Crito would be 6 é&dywy, 
and Socrates 6 éfayéuevos. 

13. dSixa: predicate. 

15. ovre macyeww: sc. ef de?, to be 
supplied from the preceding clause. — 
mpd Tod ASixetv: cf. Ap. 28 bd. ‘There 
must be no question about submitting 
to the uttermost (é7.dy rdoxev) rather 
than committing unrighteousness.” 
See also 54 b. 
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49a 

2 A , > Va / , > \ , lal 

E€{LOvU héyovros, avTiheye, Kat OOL TELO OAL * €l de HY”; TAVO OL 

no a Z ON / x , X Sree i € \ 

107), @ HPakaple, WO. QKLS Hot EY@v TOV QUTOV hoyor, WS XP” 

> ra) Z 5 ey > 6 s Che ay os) 4 c Seen \ 

evOevoe akovtwayv A NYVQALMV EME QATLEVAL* WS 90) TE Pt Tol- 
an a , lal 

ov TOLOVLAL TELOAS DE TAVTA TPATTELW, adda. ita) AKOVTOS. 

y de 5 \ A / \ > fe S) 2 G la ? 

opa 0€ On THS TKEpews THY apXNHY, €av Tou iKaVvaS hEyyTaL, 


\ (iS) 7 Sa , @ x , » 
KQU TELP@ amokpiver Pau TO EPWT WILEVOV n av padora Ov”). 


KP. “Adda treipacopat. 


> Ss) / \ cs 2) Ss x 
X. LO. Otdevi tpd7w dapev Exovtas aduxntéov eivar, 7 


\ \ aN , , VQ) x > a , i e) 
TLL ev QOLKY)TEOV TpoT@, TLL ) OU; 1) ovdapas TO VY aol- 


A Gael x uA i € , € a N\ 3 
Kelty ovT ayaloy ovTe Kaddv, Ws TOAAGKLS Huiy Kal ev TO 
Y¥ / < 4 y AN + b) ld 
euTpoobev ypdv@ wpodroyyOy; [domep Kat apts €deyero: | 7 


an 


t 
* 


Lal (4 “A i] “A ec / ¢€ a 3 A lal > Vi 
TACTAL YILLW EKELVAL OL Tpoo bev omodoytar €V Talo dE TALS Xt 


21. ds: inasmuch as, equivalent to 
érel. Cf. Latin quippe. 

22. dAAG pH dKkovTos: not contrary 
to your will, opposed distinctly to 
melsas ce, with your approval. Cf. 
49 efin. The vivid contrast of these 
two clauses makes the omission of 
god, the subject of dkovros, the easier. 
Indeed, cases are common where a 
personal or a demonstrative pronoun or 
some vague general notion of persons 
or things is the subject implied. 

23. éav A€ynrar...: if haply the 
statement may satisfy you. édy does 
not like ed (cf. 48 b) mean whether. — 
The subject of the dependent sentence 
is made by anticipation (prolepsis) the 
object of épa. Cf. Milton, Sonnet to 
Sir Henry Vane (xiv), 

Besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each 
means, 


What severs each, thou hast learned, which 
few have done. 


Cf. below (49 d). —Socrates is ear- 
nestly enforcing a principle. 


Oye 
dmoxplyvecOat TO épwr wuevor. 

X. If to do wrong is never right, 
then to return evil for evil is wrong, and 
one must never render ill for ill. Agree- 
ment on this fundamental principle is 
important. Few people hold it. 

1. €kdévtas: sc. judas. The infinitive 
with a verbal often depends on an im- 
plied de?7, even when no de? precedes. 
Cf. 51 ¢, Here dédicnréov is equivalent 
to de? dducetv. GMT. 928. 

2. 1 ovSapas xrd.: here the first 
member of the disjunctive question 
is resumed, so that the questioner 
gives notice to the questioned, as it 
were, of his opinion.—‘‘Is this a 
relative or an absolute rule ?”’ 

3. hpiv: equivalent to vf yudr. 

5. 7 waco x7d.: here and in the 
words 9 mavrds waddov xTr. below, we 
see that Crito does not assent readily. 
After each double question (1) ovdevi 
. TavTl 


oly: SC. Kata TO ddAnOes av 


. Huoroyyndn ; (2) 7 wacom. . 
tporw; Socrates has looked at Crito 
for an answer. Finally he extorts the 


€ 
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49a 


Qe 2 3 , Se, \ ae 5 K , re a 
yas HEP ats EKKEXUPEVOL ElLOlw, KAL TAAAL, W PLTWV, P 


Tn\LKOLOE [ yépovtes | avdpes mpas addy ous omovdn diade- 


yopevor AdAopmey Has avTovS Talowy ovdev Suadhépovtes ; 


PN X\ nw 4 yy y Paeat dnt} 4 e lal A 
H TavTos wahdov ovTws EXEL WoTrEP TOT EAEyETO NULLY, ELTE 


lal A a 7 
aciv of odXol eite py, Kal etre Set Huds err TOVSE YaheTa- 


, y SN , 9 /, > LO lal ~ LO i 
TEPA TAG KEL ELTE KOL TPQOTEPa, OWWS TOY a LKELY TM AOL 


a \\ > SK ZL x ‘ / 
KOUVTL Kab KQKOV KQU alo Kx POV TVUYXGVEL OV TAVTL TPOT@ ; 


paper 7 ov; 
KP: Dapev. 
>0: 
KP. 
20; 


Od dyra. 


Ovdapas apa Set aduKety. 


Ov? adiKovpevov apa avTadiKEty, Ws Ob TOANOL olor- 


Tal, €TELOH YY OVdapas Set aduKELY. 


KP. 
20. 
KP. 
0. 


LA 
Ov daivera. 


hoi dao, dikarov 7) ov Sixavov; 


briefest assent by the pointed ¢ayév 
7 ov; in line 13 below. 

6. ekxexupévar x7r.: are thrown 
away. Cf. Henry VIIT iii. 2, ‘* Crom- 
well, I charge thee, fling away ambi- 
tion.’’ Similar is the Latineffundere 
gratiam, laborem. — kal méAa 
KT). : Siapépovres forms the predicative 
complement of é\d@ouerv (GMT. 887), 
and dvadeyouevo. indicates concession. 
The present tense tells of what was 
going on. GMT. 147. 2. 

11. Spas... ravrl TpémTw: a more 
distinct reiteration of what 7 maprés 
MaXov kTX. has already stated. 

19. od dalverar: plainly not. -As 
ov gnu means I deny. rather than I do 


A s Q y 
Ti de dy; Kakoupyety Set, d Kpitwy, 7 ov; 
Ov det Sov, & Lékpares. 
Ti 5€; avtixakoupyetv kakO@s TaocxXOVTA, Ws ot TOd- 


not assert, so od palverar means not i 
does not appear, but tt does appear not. 

20. kakoupyetv: this, like kaxés 
movety, COVers more cases than dédcxety 
—it includes dévcety and also cases of 
harm done where little or no question 
of right and wrong is involved. Ap- 
parently, it was more commonly used 
in every-day matters than ddcke?y. 

22. kakds xTr.: if one is wronged. 
—s ot moAAol bact: the English idiom 
puts this after dlkavov.— That ‘ do- 
ing harm to one’s enemies’’ was part 
and parcel of the popularly accepted 
rule of life is plain from many pas- 
sages. Compare the character of Cyrus 
the younger: davepds 8 nv, cal rls Te 
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20. To yap wov Kak@s trovety avOpwrovs Tov aduKecy 


ovoev duaepen. 
KP. *AdnO7 héyeus. 


. 


¥ > » ey) an A 
XQ. Our’ dpa avraduxety Set ovTe kakGs Torely ovdéva av- 


0 7 1O- x € la) 4 (oe) ie Yas Wey ey K td 
POTTY, Ov QV OTLOV)Y TACK) UT QAUTWY. KAL opa, @ pe 


aA lat yy \ \ / € aul 
Tov, Tavta Kafoporoyav Orws py Tapa dd€ay spodoyy7s. 


i) X Y AWE \ an \ § A N iv ae 
OLOa Y2P OTL O yous TLOL TAVTA KAL OKEL KQL o€eu. OLS 


ay y 5 ‘5 Nea) , , > » \ 7 
OUV OUTW OEOOKTAL Kal OLS LH, TOUVTOLS OVK EaTL KOWY BovAy, 


dyabor 4 Kakdv moujoeev adrov, Kav 
meipwuevos KTA. Xen, An, i. 9. 11. Cf. 
also Meno’s definition of virtue, avry 
éorly avépds dperyn, ixavoy eivar Ta THS 
modews TpadTTEW, Kal mpdtTovTa Tovs Mev 
gptrous ef rovetv, rods 5 éxOpods Kakds 
Meno 71e. Plato eloquently defends 
his more Christian view throughout 
the first book of the Republic, in the 
Gorgias, and elsewhere. That the 
many assert vengeance to be right, 
Socrates might say is proved by every- 
day experience in dealing with men. 
Many recognized authorities encour- 
aged them in such a view. That the 
historical (in contrast to the Platonic) 
Socrates at least did not contradict 
this maxim of popular morality is ar- 
gued from one place in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (ii. 6. 35), where, appar- 
ently with the ready approval of Crito- 
bulus, Socrates says, é71 éyvwxas avdpds 
dperhy eivar viKavy rovs pwev pidovs eb 
mowvvrTa, Tos 6 éyxOpovs KakGs. This, 
however, does not make him responsi- 
ble for the maxim, since he practically 
quotes it from the mouth of the Many. 
Indeed, the context has a playful 
color which ought to warn us not to 
take Socrates precisely at his word. 


27. ddAnOA A€yers: not every Athe- 
nian would have granted this, but 
Crito was no Sophist, and had been 
long under the influence of Socrates. 
In the New Testament, aéccéw is some- 
times used like xaxovpyéw, for hurt, 
harm. Cf. 6 uxdyv od uh adixnOH éx Tod 
Oavarov Tod devrépov Rev. ii. 11; cal 7d 
éavov kal Tov olvoy wh ddichoys ib. vi. 6; 
ib. vii. 2 ff. 

28. ovr dpa «7X: the completest 
presentation of this precept must be 
sought in the teaching of Christ. Cf. 
GNAG duty Aéyw Tols akovovo.y: ayarare 
Tous éxOpovs budyv, Kad@s moire Tots 
pucodow buds St. Luke vi. 27. 

30. kaSopodroyav, époroyrs: see on 
épydferdar 44 d. 

31. odlyous: i.e. only to a few. 

32. rodrois od Eott xrd.: this is 
strongly set forth in the Gorgias, 
where the Sophist and the true Phi- 


losopher represent respectively these 


two clashing theories. They have no 
common standing-ground. The one 
thinks the other foolish, and the other 
thinks the firstimmoral. Starting from 
different premises they were not likely 
to reach the same conclusion, and 
their discussions were futile. 


) 
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49a 
lal lal ‘ > 
GN avadykn TovTos ahA7jov Karappovelv, GpOvTas TA a- 
> > /, / 
Ayprwv Bovredpara. oKdmet d7 ody Kal av ed pada, TOTEpOV 


a lal / 
KOLV@VELS Kal TUVOOKEL Dou Kal apyopea éevrevbev Bovdevo-. 


e > / Ja, lal Yy A lal > lal > nw 
pevot, os ovderor opbas ExovTos ouvTE TOV GOLKELY OUTE TOU 
GVTASLKELY OUTE KAKOS TATYKOVTA apvver Far avT.opovTa Ka- 
Kas: 7 adiatacar Kal ov Kowwvels THS apXHs; Emol pev 
yap Kal madou ovTw Kat vov ere Soxel: col 8 el Ty aAH 


dédoxrar, héye Kal Sidacke. ei 5 eupevers Tots tpdabe, 76 


A » 
HET TOUTO AKOVE. 


KP. ’AAN eppéva te Kat ouvookel or: AANA héye. 


SQ. Aéyw 87 ad 76 pera TovTO, waddov SF Epwro: wdrEpov 


a oy. ¢ , , ” , > , 
Qa QV TLS opmodoynon TM dikava OVTQ TOLYTEOV 1) e€aratyreov ; 


KP. Iounréov. 


XI. 20. Ex rovrwy 81 ab peu. amvovtes evOevd jets [1 


la aA la \ 
TEeL\oavTEeS THY TOMY, TOTEPOVY KAKM@S TLVAS TOLODMEY, KAL 


a a we As’ mA Ne) - e ¢ , 
TAVTA OVS YKLOTA det y OV; KQL EMMEVOMEV OLus wpohoynaa- 


/ > vo» 
EV duKatous OVOLV Y) OU; 


36. ws odSémrore «Th. : a statement 
of what is involved in éyred@ev, which 
is equivalent to ék rovrov rot Néyou 
(setting out from this principle). 
with the genitive absolute is used in 
this same way also after \éyev. 

37. dvrasixetv: explained by the 
following. 

38. tis dpxfis: cf. Kal dpxdpueda 
évredbev, above. apx7 is the starting- 
point of an investigation,—a prin- 
ciple, a conviction. Cf. 48 e. 

39. kal mddar xrd.: Cf. od pdvov 
KTX. 46 bd. 

44. 4 éamarynréov: Socrates says 
this rather than 7 od rocnréov because 
of the preceding a@ dy ris 6uodoyjoy Tw. 
Such an admission pledges a man to put 
his principle in practice. éfararéy is 


t 
Ws 


not only construed with an accusative 
of the person, here easily supplied from 
7%, but furthermore takes the accusa- 
tive of the thing. 

XI. Lf Socrates shall leave the prison 
without the consent of the Athenians, 
will he not overthrow the laws and the 
whole city, so far as lies in his power ? 
And will he have any excuse to offer 
except that the city has wronged him ? 

2. wy weloavres: cf. 51 b, and note, 
and meidew abriy 7 7d Slkacov répuxe in 
51 ¢.—-rHv wédw: i.e. rods ’ APnvalous. 

3. ots WKLoTa KTH. : SC. KaKGs TroLely. 
—ots otow: for ro’ros & Wuoroyjoa- 
wWmodoyhoauev Would re- 
quire the accusative as in 49 e, above, 
but the dative is assimilated regularly 
to the omitted object of éupévouer. 


bev dlkaa bvTa. 
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50 b 
“) _¥ > , > / aN Cy) a 
KP. OvK exo, @ Loxpares, atokpivac bau TPOS O EPaTas: 
NX 3 A 
ov yap €vVvow. 
XO. "AAN Bde oKdTEL. 
aTod.dpackev, elf omws Set dvoudoa TovTo, EAOdvTes ot 


el péedAdNovaow Hcy evOevoe etre 


, \ XN of iat / > 4 + (KA 3 la 
VOMOL Kal TO KOLVOV THS TOMEWS ETLTTAVTES EpowTo: “ Kime 
SS vA cD Sy, taal » x , A 
fo, © LaKpartes, TL Ev VM EELS TOLELY; AAO TL TOUTW TH 
Epyw @ emuyerpels Svavoet Tovs TE Vdpmous Huas amod€oa Kal 
ovpTracay Thy TOL TO TOV mEepos; 7H SoKEl Go oidy T ETL 
3 iy \ / > Ni XN > / b @ € / 
exelynv THY TOAW EivaL Kal py avareTpapOaL, Ev 7 ai yevd- 
/ \ > 4 > > e > > a A vd 
pevar Sika pndev taxvovow, aAN Um idvwT@v aKupoi TE 
/ \ / re) i pe] lo S 7 iy 
ylyvovtar Kal dvaGetpovrar;”’ Ti epovpev, & Kpitwv, mpds 
lot \ + lal N \ + ” A 
TavTa Kat adha ToLavTa; moda yap av Tis Exot, ahdAws TE 
Kal PHTwp, Eley UTEP TOvTOV TOU Vomov atrohhupEvov, Os 
Tas Olkas Tas Sukacbeioas TpooraTre Kupias Eival. 7 Epod- 


5. od« €xw xrd.: Critoseems afraid 
of understanding what is meant; the 
consequences alarm him. This natural 
state of mind on his part gives reason 
for a reconsideration of the whole sub- 
ject from a new point of view. 

8. 0’ Saws x7d.: this softening 
phrase is used out of consideration for 
Crito, who had said ééévar. To use 
the word applied to runaway slaves 
might give him offense. 

9. +d Kowvdv Tis moAews: the com- 
monwealth. Cf. Sraprinréwy TE Kow@ 
dvareurouevous Hdt. i. 67, sent by the 
commonwealth of Sparta. So Cicero 
says commune Siciliae. —The per- 
sonification of the state and the laws 
which here follows is greatly admired 
and has been abundantly imitated, e.g. 
by Cicero in his first Catilinarian Ora- 
tion (7. 18).— The somewhat abrupt 
transition from *#uzy above to o Sé- 
kpares Suggests the fact that in this 


matter Socrates considered himself 
alone responsible to the Laws. 

10. pot: one of the Laws acts as 
spokesman. 

13. etvat: the attention is drawn to 
eivar, exist, by the negative statement 
of this idea in uy dvarerpdpba, not to 
be utterly overturned, which follows. 

17. 6ATwp: ‘‘ this would be a good 
theme for an eloquent speaker.’’ — 
bmép ToUTOU TOV vouov KTr. : On behalf of 
this law if its existence were in jeopardy. 
Cf. émixepe’s arodd’vac d below. This 
notion of threatened suffering is often 
attached to the present and imperfect 
of this verb. The wording of this pas- 
sage recalls the Athenian usage which 
required that a law, if any one pro- 
posed to change or repeal it, should be 
defended by regularly appointed advo- 
cates (cuv7yopo), but the Laws here are 
thoroughly personified, as wronged per- 
sons, 


b 
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50¢, 
g lal \ > > ~ 
pev mpos avtovs ori“ Hdixer yap Has 7 TOdLs Kal odK GpOas 
»” la x 7 La 
Thy Sikny expive”; TadTa 7 TL Epovper ; 
a / cy] ? 
KP. Tatra v7) Ata, & LdKpares. 
XII. LQ. Ti obv, dv eimwow ot vowour: “"O Yox«pares, 7 
wn lal \ “4 A , 
Kal Tata wpohdynto Hut Te Kal coi,  eupévery Tats Sikats 
® EN ¢ / id 72 > io > len) i“ / 
ais av 7) mods SuKaly;” ei ody adtav Oavwalomev LeyorTwr, 
¥y x y” y “> , \ Q , \ Nn , 
lows av eimovev ote “°O, Loéxpares, wn Gavpale ra Neyoueva, 
INN’ a ( TrELon) Kal Elwl naa. TO épwrav TE Kal 
add’ aroxpivov, ered Kal etwas xpnobar TH Epw 
> UA /, SS tank ) ~ ¢€ tons NS 7 , > 
amokpiverOa. Pépe yap, Tl eyKad@v HNuLY Kal TH TOAEL ETTL- 
nw Lal nw vA 
XELpets Huas amohhivar; ov TpOTov pév GE eyevynoapev 
lal a XN XN 
nuets Kal Ou nuov eXapBavey THv pyTépa cov O TaTHp Kal 
> an a , A 
ehvtevoey OE; Ppacoy ovY, TOVTOLS NUMY, TOLS VOMOLS TOLS 
(73 Ov 


“ANG Tols TEpL THY TOU yevomevou 


\ \ , , ec > ~—N ¥ 3”) 
TEpl TOUS Yapmous, LEUPEL TL WS, OV KAAS EXOVOLD ; 
, 99 7 » 
peupopar, painy av. 
, \ , 27 @® \ we S , > > A 
Tpopyy Te Kal tavdeliav, ev HY Kal od éerradevOns ; 7 OV KadaS 
TPOTETATTOV NUGV OL ETL TOUVTOLS TETAYPEVOL VOMOL, Tapay- 
VEANOVTES TO TATPL TH TO GE EV LOVOLKY Kal YupYaCTLKH 


XII. Does not Socrates owe to the 
laws his lawful birth, and his training 
of mind and body? Can it be that while 
he would not think of returning a blow 
which his father might give him, he yet 
thinks it right to return a wrong which 
the city may have done him? Is not the 
city more honored and more holy than 
Sather or mother ? 

2. kal tatra: i.e. that in certain 
cases the sentence of the laws might. 
be set at nought. —‘‘ Was this the 
agreement??? —7 éupéverw: or (was 
the agreement between us) that you 
would abide, etc. 

3. ais dv Sixdty: cf. 50b and Sle. 

5. xpfio8ar xrA.: you are accus- 
tomed to asking and answering. 

9 f. rots mep\ Tods yapous: Socrates 


may have been thinking particularly 
of those laws regarding marriage which 
established the legitimacy (and thus 
the citizenship and rights of inheri- 
tance) of children (yvnawdrns). 

10. éxovow: dative of participle. 

11. @\Ad: instead of érera 5é, 
which would have been written here 
to correspond to mp@rov uév, if Socra- 
tes’s answer had not intervened. The 
English idiom might use or. 

14. & povotky Kal yupvacriKg: 
these words cover the whole of educa- 
tion (maidela), as Plato says, gore mov 4 
bev ert cduace yuvacrixh, ) 0 émt Wux7 
povoixy Rep. ii. 376 e. ‘* The education 
of the average Greek gentleman, like 
that of the average English gentle- 
man, comprised a certain amount of 
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5la 
, 9 
TALOEVELY ; 


aA» , » > > 
“Kados, dainy av. “Elev. émevdy 5 éyévou 
~ , es sy , ¥ aN > A an <\ 
Kat e€etpadys Kal éradevOns, EXOLS GV ELTELY TPATOV LEV 
e Se Nee e7 > Nay) \ an sine \ 
@S OVXL NMETEPOS NOVA Kal Exyovos Kat Sovdos, adTds TE Kal 
€ \ / \ 2. af? 4 ¥ S 733 y¥ yy i 
Ol Gol Tpoyova; Kal El TOVH oVTAS EXEL, dp EE imov OleEL ElvaL 
\ \ Ol XN e A \ yY IK e lal \ 3 Len 
Ol TO OlKaLOY Kal NULY, Kal aTT av Hels GE ETLYELPapEV 
A \ \ na > »” ~ a 
TOLEW, Kal OOl TATA aVTLTOLELY OveL OiKaLOV ElvaL; 7 TPOS MeV 
+ \ , > > »” > \ , \ A \ 
apa cou TOY Tatépa ovK €€ ioov HV TO Sikaov Kal Tpos TOV 
x ¥ x e) yy > yy - wn 
SeaToTHV, EL TOL OY ETUYXAVEV, WOT ATED TAT KXOLS, TAUTA 
N > tal ¥ la ¥ 
Kal QVTUTOLELY, OUTE KAKMS AkOVOVTA avTLNeyeLY OUTE TUTTO- 
> v2 ¥ 3 > na , LS \ \ 
Hevov avtitvmTe ovT ada ToLadTa ToANG: Tpos Ya THY 
va » \ A , ¥ y > 
Tar pioa apa Kal TOUS VOMOUS ETTAL DOL, WOT EaVv CE ETL- 
lal 4 Lal > - / (4 icy \ AY 
XElpOpev Nuets atoddvvar Sikaoy nyovperor eivat, Kal od 


mental cultivation and a certain 
amount of athletic exercise. The 
former, besides reading, writing, and 
some elementary mathematics, con- 
sisted mainly in the reciting and learn- 
ing by heart of poetry, along with the 
elements of music, and sometimes of 
drawing. Perhaps because so much 
of the poetry was originally sung or 
accompanied, the word ‘music’ was 
sometimes applied to the education in 
literature as well as in music proper, 
and it is in this wider sense that Plato 
habitually uses it. Under the term 
‘ gymnastic’ was understood the whole 
system of diet and exercise which, 
varying with the customs of different 
states, had for its common object 
the production of bodily health and 
strength, and the preparation for mili- 
tary service.’’ The Theory of Educa- 
tion in Plato’s Republic, by Nettleship, 
in Hellenica, p. 88. The Muses in 
Greece had a much wider field than 
is assigned them now. 

17. 8000s: opposed to decrdrns. 


—This high standard of obedience to 
the established law was familiar to the 
Athenians before Plato wrote. —atrés 
we xTr.: CL. Ap. 42a, 

20. nm mpos pev . . . mpds SE KTX.: 
the first clause is logically subordinate. 
See on dewa av einv Ap. 28 d.— Notice 
the position of cof, which is neverthe- 
less not the emphatic word. 

21. yv: opposed to the future 
(ora). 

22. Seamdryv: cf. doddos in 1. 17, 
above. —darep méoxous: anything that 
was (at any time) done to you. 

23. Kkaxds adKovovta dvridéyewv: 
equivalent to Aodopovmevov av iNocdopetv. 

24. ovre... woAAd: an explanation 
. avriroetv, in which the 
negative of ov« é& trou ny is repeated. 

25. tora: sc. ef cov 7d Slkasov. 

25 f. dore... Kkalod & emyerpyoets: 
so that you in your own turn will, etc. 
The dependent clause of result becomes 
independent. — ov, when expressed in 
Attic, has emphatic position. «af in- 
dicates equality. 


of wore. . 
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5la 
lol > yy , 
8’ Aas Tods vépous Kat Thy marpida Kal? dcov divacat 
nw nw 4 
eTLXElpHoes avTaTorAdNvat, Kal PyTES TATA TOLWY dtkaa 
lal las la , > V4 
mpatrew, 6 TH aynGeia THS apETHs ETLEhopeEvos ; 7H OVTWS 
io / o, /, ? Y / NN y) ‘\ 
et odds, wate hEANOEY GE OTL pyTPOS TE Kal TaTpOS Kat 
lat z) / ¢ \ 
TOV A\AWY TPOYOVEY aTaVYTwOV TYULOTEPOV ETT 7H TaTpPLS 
XN td ld ‘\ 
Kal GEuvoTepov Kal ayiorepoy Kal €v peilove poipa Kat 
A lal wn A 4 
mapa Oeots kal map avOpeéros Tots vovv Exovot, Kal weBe- 
lal lal / 
Oar Sec Kat paddov wreixew Kal Owreve TaTpida yadre- 
e) a Ey ta) en , ‘\ 
Taivovoay 7 TaTépa, Kal ) TeiDey 1) Tovety a av KEhEvN, Kal 
A A Se 
Taocxew, dv TL TpoaTatTy Tafetv, HovXlay ayovTa, Edy TE 
4 0 a7 PS) A 0 Sf) eye} aN A Q oo re 
tuntecOar eav te Seto Oar, €av T Els TOAEMOV ayy TPwHInT om 


28. ratra moudv xrr.: in doing 
these things you were acting rightly. 

29. 6 éatpeAdpevos x7A.: the irony 
comes out in ob rws ef copds, wate NEANOEV 
se. 7 conveys the covert reproof of 
the question, are you really ? 

30. dr: all the rest of the quota- 
tion is subordinate. In English the 
conjunction that would be repeated 
before each principal division. 

31. 4 warpls: by the addition of 
the article the definite fatherland of 
each man is indicated. Cf. below, b, 
and 54¢. For the article, cf. Henry V 
iv. 6, ‘‘ He smiled me in the face.’? — 
On the facts, cf. Cicero, de Off. i. 17. 57, 
cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, 
propinqui, familiares; sed om- 
nes Omnium caritates patria 
una complexa est, pro qua quis 
bonus dubitet mortem oppe- 
tere, si ei sit profuturus? Cf. 
also Hector’s es olwvds dpirros, duv- 
verOat wept rarpys, Hom. M 2438. 

32. év pelfovw. polpa: after the 
analogy of Homeric expressions like 
that used by Poseidon of Zeus, pevérw 


rpitary évd polon Hom. O 19%, i.e. in the 
one of the three parts of the world 
allotted to him as one of the three sons 
of Cronus. 

33. céBerOar xrd.: the subject of 
céBeoOac is an implied riva, not rarplda. 

34. matpiia yadreraivovcav: the 
accusative follows cé€Bec@a: (as a mortal 
to a divinity), dele (as a younger per- 
son), and dwrevev (as a slave), though 
brelxey Should be followed by the 
dative. See on Ap. 41 ¢. 

35. ael@ewv: used absolutely, as in 
Ap. 35 ¢, to change her mind, to con- 
vert to your way of thinking. 

36. Aovxlav Gyovra: i.e. without 
gainsaying or reproaches. — édv te, 
édv te: the first two édy re clauses (like 
.. dre, Sive... sive), with mpoc- 
TatTy understood, are explanatory of 
édy Te mpooraTTy wabety, while the third 
takes a new verb with a new apodosis. 
The two former are specifications under 
maoxev, the third instances analogous 
cases where unqualified obedience to 
the state is necessary. The emergen- 
cies of war are taken as typical of a 


¥, 
€lTE. 
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51d 
a 9 a , , a Noes i y 
VOV 1 ATOUAVOULMEVOV, TOLNTEOVY TAVTA, KAL TO OLKQALOVY OUTWS 


¥ iN > ‘\ ¢€ fe O° e) te G) , \ 
EXEL, KAL OVYXL VITELKTEOY OVD avaywpyTEoV OSE eiTTéov THY 
/ NaN \ A 
Tag, dNAa Kal ev Toheum Kal év SiKaoTYpio Kal TavTAYoU 
? Qi os i2 € , N € iy oN v4 3 X\ 
TOunTeov a av KEE’ H TOALS Kal 4 TaTpis, H TEDEY adTHY 
u» \ bu. / z Rae Y »” , » 
7) TO Oixavov répuKe, Bidler Oar S ody Covov ovTE pnTEpa oUTE 
4, AS be , ¥ @ N (do yy) , la 
TATEpA, TOV O€ TOVTWY ETL HTTOV THY TaTpioa ;” Ti dHaopEV 
SS A Ly , » a 2 \ , nh ” 
mpos Tavta, @ Kpiztav; adnOn déyew Tods vopous 7 ov; 
¥ A 
KP. “Epouye doKel. 

XII. YO. “Sedma roivyy, d Yoékpates,” patev av tows 
é€ , CO e a la) > A“ Z y > , Che iN 
ol vomot, “Et wets TAVTA ahynOn €yomer, OTL Ov Sikara Huas 

A lal a Lal A wn 
emixerpers Spay a VV ETLYELPELS. Nels yap oE yervnoar- 
tes, €KOpdpavtes, TavdevoavTes, METASOVTES aTaVTwWY WY Otot 
> 9 ww A A ¥ A 
T Hmev KaA@V Gol Kat TOs aAXoOLS TAaGL ToONiTALS, CMws 
Tpoayopevopev TH eEovoiav TweTroinKevar AOnvaiwr To Bov- 
hopeva, errevdav SoxiiacOn Kal (On TA év TH TOE TPA 
EVO, aor n OT Oye 
\ A \ we x lal A 
Kal Nas TOs VOMoUS, @ AV fy apeokwpev Nets, e€etvar 


f2 \ e A BS) / Y Ny , XN > \ 
haBovra Ta avTov amévar oor av BovAnTar. Kat OVOELS 


host of others, and then with év d:caory- 
ply the argument is brought to a head. 

39. Aeumrdov krr.: cf. Ap. 29 a. 

41. we(Qew: with de? implied in the 
verbal. Cf. 49 a. 

42. 4 mwébuxe: an explanation of 
melOev, Which implies dvddoKeuy. 

XIII. The laws not only have cared 
for Socrates’s birth and education, and 
given nim a share in all the good things 
of life, but also have allowed him to 
take his family and property and seek 
another home if he chose. Since he has 
chosen to remain in Athens, he has 
agreed to obey the laws. 

1. okdmer tolvuy xrd.: an applica- 
tion of the universal truth to a par- 
ticular instance. 

2. otuxri.: the relation of dlkara to 


@ xrX. is the same in which 4764 of the 
clause preceding stands to radra.— Sup- 
ply an infinitive with a as its object. 

3. yevvijravtes: cf. 50 d. 

4. olol re: Sc. peradodvat. 

6. +6 werommkévar: dative of means. 
—T@® Povdropévw: construe with éfov- 
ciav. Itisresumed in @ dv wh apéoxwpev. 

7. éreSav Soxipac0q: every youth’s 
claim to be declared an Athenian citizen 
wasstrictly examined on the completion 
of his eighteenth year. If he proved 
of Athenian parentage, and otherwise 
qualified, he was declared of age, and 
enrolled on the register of his deme. 

8. éeivar: repeats efouclay of 1. 6. 
The Spartan had no such liberty. 

9. AaBdvra: the dative might be 
used. 
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51d 


Qo OG an , 2 § , 2 fee > , ape , 
10 NMR@V TMV VOLWY EMLTOOWV €OTLY OU ATTAVOPEVEL, €ay TE TLS 


20 


la > x > ef € Lal 

BovrAnTar Vpov els atrorKiay Léval, EL [ APETKOLEY NMELS 
\ € , 37 la) LAX / 264 , 27 

Te Kal 7 ods, Edy TE peToiKEely GAAoTE TOL EO wY, LEVvaL 
‘] Cov SY EN , yy. \ G al Sy S x € la 

éxeto’ oor av BovdAynTar EXoVTA Ta avTOV. OS O av vVwY 

A Q a , , , 
Tapapeivy, Spav ov TpdTov Hyets Tas TE Sikas SiKaLoper 
Ey a » \ la) € 

Kat Ta\Aa THY TOA SioLKOUpEV, NON papev TODTOY wLOdo- 
eS) lat lal 7 A 

ynkevar epyo nuiv a adv ypets KeXevapev ToLnoEW TaAUTA, 

a —S X > la) y lal 

Kal TOV ny TeLOopevov TpLyH hapev AdiKELY, OTL TE YEYYNTALS 

> nw \ Y lal Ni 4 c - 

ovo yiv ov meiGeTaL, Kat OTL TPOPEVaL, KaL OTL OMOAOYY- 

A > »y , Crim > N 

cas nly wetoecOar ovte meiferar ovte meiPer Huas, eb py 
lal a la) \ > la 

KaA@S TL TOLOUMEY, — TpoTLOevTWY NUOY Kal OVK ayplws 

> i a a XN 4 IANA > , 8 aA 

ETLTATTOVTWY TroLeLY a av KEeXeVMpEV, AANA EdLEVTwWY OvOLY 
Odrepa,  weiOew nas 7) Tovey, TovTwy ovd€eTEpa sroLEt. 

Doles 


Se ” , Ce) A \ b) iw > 
eveEec Oar, €l TEP TOLNOELS Q EMLVOELS, KAL OUX NKLOTA AOn- 


4 4 A , fa A > 4 
TavTars On papev Kal OE, LWOKPATES, TALS aiTLaLs 


a 7 > > 3 A , >) > io 3 \ yY (44 \ La 
vatwv o€, aAX ev ToLs wadtoTa. El odY eye Etro: “ Ava TL 
/ 99 y¥ yx / a , YY 3 an 
674; tows av pov diKkaiws KafdmrowTo héyovTes, OTL ev Tots 
/ > / > ‘SK B) la c Ni , , 
pariata APnvaiwy éya abrots omodoynkas TYyXavw TAavTHY 


11. ef py dpéckowev «7d. : repeats 
@ av ph apérxwper. 

16. py: by his act, —in remain- 
ing in the city, cf. 52d. 

20. mporibévtav hyav: 7 meiPecba 
m mwelOew must be supplied from what 
precedes. The same idea is then 
expressed negatively, and once again 
positively. aipeo.w mporiévac is also 
used, meaning to leave a man free to 
choose. Socrates cannot repeat too 
often that the state is right, as against 
those who seek to evade the authority 
of its law. This fact accounts for the 
clause which follows, rovrwy ovdérepa 
moet, & mere repetition of ore welOerar 
oure melOer Huds. 


22. @drepa: the notion of plural- 
ity has here practically disappeared, 
as is often true also in the case of 
TavTa. 

XIV. Socrates, above the other Athe- 
nians, has chosen to remain in the city, 
and thus has bound himself to live as 
the laws direct. He has not preferred 
Lacedaemon, Crete, or any other city, 
to Athens and her laws. 

2. éveEerOar: for the form, cf. dpé- 
Yovrac kal madetoovrac 54 a, —survi- 
vals of the ancient use of the future 
middle for the future passive. — kal: 
and what is more. 


4. ev rois pddtora: sc. evexoudvors. 
Cf. 43 ¢. 


52 
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52¢ 
XN ¢ A xX 9 5 
THY Oporoytay. gaiey yap av ore “°OQ Yoxpares, peyddra 
Hew TovTwY TEKUAPLA EOTW, OTL TOL Kal Hmels HpeoKopeEV 
X\ e / > os »¥ A y+ > i € , 
Kal 9 TOALS: ov yap av mote TOV ahdwy “ADnvaiwy amdv- 
PS) / 2 eset ae) } / > / 5 4 
TwV OLapEpovTMS Ev aUTN ETEOHMELS, EL py ToL OvadepovTws 
¥ \ y 9 rye / ‘2 > 3 aA , aa 
NPETKE, Kal ovT emt Hewpiay TowTOT Ex THS TOAEWS eENA- 
4 X\ y = > , sae} wed 3 / > 4 
Bes, [ore py ama€ eis “IoOudv,| ovr dddove ovdapdce, El 4H 
TOL OTPATEVTOMEVOS, OUT AAANY aToonpiay eTOLnTW THTOTE 
7 y ‘ 
waotep ol ado. avOpwrror, od’ éemiupia oe adyns Toews 
dl la i 
ovd ddhwv vopwv €haPev eidévat, AAN Huets Gor ikavol Huev 
Nee ne , 4 Y 56 cae € A \ € / 
Kal 9 HueTépa TOMS: oVTH Thddpa Has Hpod Kal wpodc- C 
Ls las ra a 3 » AN La) 3 > —N 
yes Kal? nuas tolurevoeo Oar Ta T aANa Kal Tatdas ev avTH 
ETOLNTW, WS aperkovaNS ToL THS Toews. ETL TolvuY eV 
av ia ”~ YA 2En p A iA al > -B aN ‘\ 
vTN TH Oikyn EENv co dhuyns TyrnoacOa, el EBovrov, Kat 
OTEp VOY akovons THS TOEWS ETLXELpELs, TOP EKOVONS Tol- 
ia) ‘\ = / x > 4 € > S) lat > l4 
noa. ov de Tore pev Exaddwrilov ws ovK adyavaKTar Et déoL 
, > 3 c nw c »y XN lal -~ , 
TeOvavat oe, AN ypov, ws epyoba, Tpd THs duyns Odvarov: 


10. kai otre. . . ovre: the promi- 
nence of the hypothetical expression 
(ov yap av xr.) grows less here, and 
completely disappears with ovdé, as 
the contradictory d\\d plainly shows. 
Jewpla, means not only a state embassy 
to games and festivals (cf. Phaedo 
58 b), but also attendance at religious 
festivals, particularly at the great 
national games, on the part of private 
individuals. Cf. éAdrrw dmredjnunoas 
53 a. 

12. el wh mot orparevodpevos: for 
the campaigns of Socrates, see on Ap. 
28 e, 

14. elSéva: added for the sake of 
clearness and precision. The result 
is that the preceding genitive seems to 
be a case of prolepsis. Cf. rédéwy év 
elddtes ipt paxerOac Hom. B 720. — 


The subject or object of the infinitive 
is often put by anticipation as the 
object of its governing verb, noun, 
or adjective. 

16. rad + GAda Kal: cf. dddws TE 
kal.—Kal... émoiujow: is freed from 
its connection with wyoddyes, to which, 
however, 74 7 dha is still attached. 
Cf. kal... yéyove Ap. 36a. This irregu- 
larity was hardly avoidable, since a par- 
ticiple would have been clumsy, and 
the idea does not suit a clause with or:. 
Accordingly it was hardly possible to 
subordinate it to moduretoer Oa. 

17. én rolvuv: transition to a new 
point, which, however, remains closely 
connected with the leading idea. 

18. hvyfis tipqoacbar: cf. 
387 cand Tyudra Gavdrou Ap. 36 b. 

20. rove pév: cf. Ap. 37 c-88 a. 


Ap. 
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52¢ 
~ > 4? e lal an 
vov & ovr éxeivous Tovs Adyous atcyxvver, ovP Huav TeV 
la A , yY x 
vomov évtpéme, emrxepav Siapetpar, mparrers Te aTEp av 
Qn i 3 “A ‘ 
Sovr\0s gavddratos mpa&eev, dTodibpdoKew EmLYVELPOV Tapa 
aes e a) {4 
Tas avvOnkas TE Kal TAS dpodoyias, Ka? as Huty ovveHov 
n i) lal an x > / 
mokitevec Oar. mpaTov pev OY HUW TOUTO avTO aTOoKpLaL, 
ei dAnNOn éyoper Hdckovtés TE OpohoynKévar TodiTEver Hau 
aA x Lovee )y)} Zz nan 
Kal yas epyw, ad od Adyw, 7 OdK ahyOH.” Ti dopev 
\ an io , » x € nN A 
mTpos TavTa, ® Kpitav; addo Te 1 Opmodoyaper ; 
KP. ’Avaykn, & LéKpares. 
> 3 la) x \ 
>Q. “"AdAo tue otv” av hatey “H cvvOynKas Tas Tmpods 
Cue 5 \ Loe , , > CHOON EAS Es, 
HAS avTOvSs Kal Opodoyias TapaBaivers, OVX VITO avayKyS 
¢€ V4 0° ) 6 XN 10° > Wi / > 3 
dpoloyyoas ovd amatynfets odd’ Ev ddiyw xXpdvw avayKa 
abeis Bovredcacba, add ev ereow EBdourkovTa, ev ots 
>] “a > 4 > \ 5 - e Lal de Ou 3 7 
e€nv wou amevat, ed 1) HpeTKOpMEY Nets NOE Sikarar Epai- 
vovTO Go at podroyiar eivar; od 8 ovre Aakedaipova 
A y, , A or ¢€ f- \ b) A a 
mponpov ovte Kpyrnv, as on Exaotote ys evvopetoOa, 
ouT ahAnv ovdepiav Tov “EAAnvidav Tédewv ode TOV Bap- 
OV, ANN ed: 2€ avTnS aTednunoas 7) Ol KwAot TE 
Bapixav, add’ €hattw €€ avTys HUNTAaS N OL X 


22. éxelvovs Tovs Adyous aloxiver: 
not ashamed of those words, but, 
ashamed to face those words. The 
words are personified and confront 


like many others, often praises these 
states, whose similar institutions were 
all of them based upon the common 
character due to their Dorian origin. 


him with his inconsistency. Cf. 46 b. 

28. GAN od Adyw: not in mere 
words. That wuoroynkévac is the verb 
with which épyw is connected appears 
from the context. Cf. 51e. 

33. dpodoyhoas: concessive. The 
other participles of the sentence are 
subordinate to this. 

34. év ereow EBSouqxovra: cf. Ap. 
17d. Strictly, the time would be only 
the fifty or fifty-two years since he 
came of age. 

37. ds 8h éxdorote xrd.: Plato, 


In his Memorabilia, Xenophon, him- 
self an ardent admirer of Sparta, 
reports various conversations where 
Socrates praises Dorian institutions. 
See (Mem. iii. 5 and iv. 4) his com- 
mendation of the strict obedience to 
law at Sparta and of the education 
which prepares men for it. The edu- 
cation of Spartan women was less 
admired. — For éxdorore, cf. 46 d. 

39. ehdtro dreSqpnoas: cf. where 
Phaedrus says to Socrates, as they are 
taking a walk in the country, od 6é 


53 
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53 b 
kat TupArol Kal of adAoL avaTypot: ovTW Gor SiahEepdvTws 
nr yy > fd » e / x € Lal < ie 
Tov ahav “APnvaiwy nperkev 7 TONS TE Kal HUES Ot VOJLOL 
— dnhov dru: tin yap adv mods apéoKor avev vopwr; vov 
dé d1) ovdk eupévers Tots Wporoynpevors ; av Hiv ye Ten, 
@ LéKpares: Kal ov KatayédacTos y ere EK THS TOEWS 
e€eh Gav. 


XV. “oxdrea yap 5%, TatTa mapaBas Kal eapaptaver 


TL TOUT, Ti ayabloy Epyaoe TavTov H TOVS EmiTNOELOUS TOUS 
TavTov; OTL pev yap Kuvdvvevaovot ye cov ot emiTHSetor Kal 
avtol hevyewv Kal orepnOnvar THS TOMES 7 THY OVTLaY atO- 
héoar, oyeddv Te SHAOV: avTdos 5é€ TpaTov pev eav eis TOV 
eyyvTaTad Twa Todewv EOns, 7) OnBale 7 Méyapdde, — ev- 
VomovyTaL ‘yap apupdorepat, — Troheuios n&ers, @ VHKpareEs, TH 


ve, @ Oaupdow, arorwrards Tis palve. 
arexvas yap evayouuévw (a stranger 
come to see the sights in town) tut Kal 
ovk éerixwply Zorkas* ovTws x Tod doTeos 
ovr eis thv wmepoplay (foreign parts) 
amodnuets, ovr Ew relxous Euowye Soxers 
TO wapdmav ééiévar. Socrates answers, 
ovyylyvwcké poi, © dpirte, pirouabhs yap 
elu: Td wey ouv xwpla kal ra dévdpa 
ovdéy ww ebéder SiddoKev, of 0 évT@ dare 
avOpwro, Phaedrus 230 ¢ — éddtro: 
adverbial cognate accusative. 

44. xarayéXacros: with reference 
to his preceding actions. Cf. od dé rére 
pev kTX. 52 ¢, above. 

45. é€d@dv: causal. 

XV. If Socrates breaks his cove- 
nant with the Laws, all law-abiding men 
will look upon him with suspicion. If 
he goes to any well-ordered city, then, he 
will not be received with favor. If he 
goes to Thessaly, on the other hand, — 
what can he talk about there? He cer- 
tainly cannot say there, after his flight, 
what he has been saying at Athens, 


without making himself ridiculous. 
The Thessalians might be amused by the 
story of his escape from prison; but if 
he offend any one there, he will hear 
unpleasant truths. But why should he 
go to Thessaly? If he takes his chil- 


_ dren with him, then these will be made 


aliens to Athens. But if he does not 
take his children with him, he might as 
well be in Hades as in Thessaly, so far 
as they are concerned. 

1. oxéme: prefixed to an inde- 
pendent sentence just as épas often is. 
Cf.47a,.—ratra: i.e. ra wWuotoynudva.— 
mapapds kal cEapaptaverv: i.e. éav mapa- 
Bas kal ééauaprdyys. The present tense 
marks the continuance of the action. 

5. oxeSdv tu: cf. 46b. The ad- 
verbial use of ri is common with ravu, 
oxed6v, méov, “adov and rod). — 1pd- 
tov péev: the corresponding clause fol- 
lows below (a) in a different form. Cf. 
adrdd, 50 d. 

7. evvopotvrar: in Thebes, before 
and during the Peloponnesian War, a 


b 
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53 b 
, eet, GRY, As an eon at 
TOUT@WV TONLTELOL, KQL OO OLTFEP KYOOVTAL TWV QUTWV TOAEWY, 


la) la s) 
broBrehbovtal ce diaPOopéa yyovpevor TOY vopwv, Kal Be- 
lal lal 4 A > “A \ 
Boudoes trois Sixactats THY Sd€av wate SoKe dpbGs THY 
Y > / 
Sixyny Sixdoa: dotis yap vopwv SiadOopeds éeotr, opddpa 
x 
mov Sd€eev dv véwy ye kal avoytwv avOpdrav SuvapOopevrs 
> > / s\ 
evar. morepov ovy hev&er Tas T Eevvomoupevas TOAELS Kal 
TOV avdpav Tod’s KoTMLwWTATOUS; Kal TOUTO ToOLOUYTL apa 
akiov ao (hv éotar; 7 TANOLdoELS TOVTOLS Kal avatoyuP- 
“ey x ce 
THoELS Siaheyouevos —Tivas hdoyous, @ LHKpates ; 7) ova TEP 
> *Qd ¢ e > X \ ¢ 4 7 » aA > 
€vOdd’, Ws 7 apeT? Kal y Sikavoovvy TrEiaToU akvov Tots av- 
¥ 
Opadros, Kal TA Vopipa Kal Ol VdmoL; Kal OVK OlEL AZKNMLOV 
A la) lal A , / 
dv davetcOar 7d ToD LwKparovs Tpaypa; olecbai ye xpy. 
> > 3 \ , Aa , > “ 4 > > e 
GAN ék pev ToUTwWY TOY TOTwY aTrapeEls, NEES O Els OerTa- 
Aiav mapa Tovs E€vovs Tos Kpitwvos: ket yap 61 Theiorn 
> a XN > , Ny ” xa CS /¢ 3 4 ec 
atagéia Kal axohacia, Kal laws adv nd€ws Tov AKkOVOLEY ws 
yedotws €k Tod Seapwrnpiov aedidpackes, oKEUHY TE TVA 


. moderate oligarchy ruled (d\vyapxla 


ledvouos, different from the duvacrela 
édlywvof the time of the Persian wars), 
in political sympathy with Sparta. 
Megara also had an oligarchical form 
of government, and had been, since the 
battle of Coroneia (447 3B.c.), on the 
Spartan side. 

8. rotrwv: referring either to the 
cities (instead of év rovro.s) or to their 
inhabitants. 

9. troPrApovra.: the implication 
of suspicion is conveyed by the w7é as 
in Udopav, vrowla, cf. of dé “EAXnves 
Upopvres rovTous avrol ep éavradv éxd- 
pouy nyeudvas €xovres Xen. An. ii. 4. 10. 
—kal BeBatdoes xrvA.: ‘iudicibus 
opinionem confirmabis ut recte 
videantur tulisse sententiam.”’ 
Wolf. 

14. wovotvri: if you do this. 


17. agfov: neuter predicate. 

19. dv dhaveio Par: dv with the fut. 
is very rare.— 71d Tod Dwxpatovs wpa- 
ypa: little more than a periphrasis for 
Lwxpatyns. Cf. 7d obv rpayua Ap. 20c. 
—oter Oat ye xp: ACoMMOn way of an- 
swering one’s Own questions. Cf. 54b. 

20. pév: repeats the péy of 1. 5. 

21. rods Eévous : sc. as suggested by 
Crito, 45 ¢.— éket yap 8m xrd.: Socra- 
tes speaks as if the fact were familiar 
to Crito. The nobles of Thessaly were 
rich and hospitable, and bore the repu- 
tation of being violent and licentious. 
Some light is thrown upon the subject 
by the character of Meno given by 
Xenophon, An. ii. 6. 21 ff. 

23. cxevfy té tia xrd.: to this 
first clause the disjunctive 7) dipOépay 7 
dé\d\a is subordinated. — The 6d.¢6épa 
was, according to the Schol. on Ar. 
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542 
trepeuevos, 7 dipOepay haBav 7 adda ofa 57 cidOacw 
evoKkevaler bar ot arodiudpacKortes, Kal TO OYHMA TO Gav- 
Tov petaddagas: OTe O€ yépwr avyp, TMLKPOU xXpdvov T@ 
Biw ovrovd ovTos ws TO Eikds, ETOAUNTAS OVTWS aicxpas 
emOue Cyv, vdmous Tovs peyiatous mapaBdas, ovdels Os 
> A ¥ x / a > \ / > , uy 2 
Epel; lows, av wy Twa uTAS: El dé pH, dKovoTE, @ YKpa- 
\ \ 2 4 la) ¢ te XN , / 
TES, TOMAA Kal avdia GavTov. Brepydopevos dy Brdcer Tav- 
Tas avOpwrovs Kal Sovlevwv: Ti ToLdY 7 EvwYoUpeEvos ev 
@erraria, waoTep emt Setrvov arrodednunkas eis Oerradtav; 
Adyou 8 Exetvor ot TEpt Sixavotvyns TE Kal THS GAAS apETHS 
A e A » 3 ‘\ or A (iS A 4 “~ 
Tov nui exovtat; adda On T@Y Taldwy evexa BovrAa Cyr, 
Y > \ > / x , Pe a 3 7 
Wa QAUTOUS exOpédys Kal TALOEVENS ; Ti O€; eis Oerradiav 
> \ > > , Ni , l4 la 
avtovs ayayov Opédbers Te Kal mavdevoeas, E€vous ToLjoas, 
iva Kal TOUTO aToAaVTwWOLY; 7) TOUTO peVv OV, avTOD dé TpE- 


ment of the fact which Socrates had in 
mind in saying brepyduevos. —rl trovav 


Nub. 73, a rowevxdv mepiBdravov. oKev} 


and évaxevdfecda. refer to change of 


costume, and are also used of the 
costumes of actors. 
other hand, relates to the other dis- 
guises of face and figure necessary to 
complete the transformation. 

27. érédpnoas: see on réruns, Ap. 
38 d. 

28. odSels ds: will there be nobody to 
say this? Here, as in many common 
idioms, the verb ‘‘to be’’ is omitted. 

29. tows: the English idiom uses 
a negative, perhaps not.—dKotoe.. . 
avaéia: like dxoveww xaxd (76 Tivos), the 
passive of Aéyew xaxd. Cf. 50e. The 
xal between vod and dvdiia should 
not be translated. 

30. 84: accordingly. Socrates will 
have to make up his mind to it, he has 
no choice. 

31. kal Sovdetwv: better under- 
stood absolutely than with an implied 
dative. Here we have a blunt state- 


oxjua, on the 


1 «7X.: the participle goes with the verb 
of the foregoing clause and has the chief 
thought, —‘‘ what will you do?”’ 

34. ypiv: ethical dative. — adda 
$4: a new objection raised and an- 
swered by the Laws themselves in re- 
spect to what Crito said, 45 ¢d.— 
&AAG: relates to the preceding thought, 
—‘‘of course these sayings are no- 
where; but do you actually wish ?” 

37. twa kal rotro rd. : ie. in ad- 
dition to all other obligations. 
ew Often is, as here, used ironically. 
How a Greek looked upon exile is 
plain from passages in tragedy as well 
as in Homer. Shakespeare shows the 
same spirit in Richard IT i. 3, 


amo\av- 


What is my sentence then but speechless 
death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing na- 
tive breath ? 


—avrod: i.e, at Athens. 
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54a 
dopevor. aod Cavtos Bédriov Opdpovtar Kat TaWedoovTat, 


lal A / ¢ \ > 
pay TUVOVTOS Gov avTois; ol yap emuTySeLor Ol Tol EeTpE- 
na > / a a 
\joovra, abtav. métepov éav eis Berradiay arodnpynoys 
yY > La > ‘\ > V4 
eriednoovTat, €av © eis “Avdov amodnunays ovyl empedy- 
> An la) / 
GovTar; el wép ye TL Opedos advTav eat TOV Gor hagKoYTaY 
> 4 
emiTndeiwv €ivat, oer bat ye x py. 
XVI. “add, @ Loxpares, TevPouevos Huty Tots cots 
Tpopevor, pyjTE matdas mEepl mAElovos ToLod pHTe TO Cyv 
ol Y 9 \ 
pyr addo pndey mpd Tod SiKaiov, iva eis “Atoov €or 
lal lal an» » 
eyns mdvra Tadta atohoynaacba Tots Exel apxXovoy: ouTE 
A ¥ > \ 
yap ev0dde cor daivera Tata mpdtrovT. apmewvor elvar ovde 
SuxaldTepov ovd dowwrepov, ovd aArA@ ToY TaY odderi, 
UT’ exeioe ad yw apewwov €oTat. adda vov pev HOLKN- 
OUT €KELoTe AdLKOMEVM ap pev HOuKY 
4 + 2aN > , > ¢€ > € lal lal iz P. ae Fe 
PEVOS aTreL, EaY aTLyS, OVY UP NUOY TOY VOoMwY aX UT av- 
Opadtav: éav & &€€Ons ovTws aicypas avTaduKnoas TE Kal 
Pp n XP ” 
a 3 7 NS Pp 
GVTLKAKOUPYHOasS, TAS TAaVTOV dmodoyias TE Kal ouVOHKasS 


38. Opépovrat Kal madedoovrar: 
see on évéfecOar 52 a. 

42.-rav .. . evar: explanation of 
cot is not to be construed with 
packbyTwr. 


3. mpd: after wept mdelovos, cf. mpd 
Tov dduxety 48 d, 

4. amodoyfjracbat: a future judg- 
ment on the deeds done in the body. is 
asserted by Socrates aiso at the close 


aurav. 


43. olerOal ye xph: cf. 53d. 

XVI. Socrates should take the advice 
of the Laws, and give the greatest honor 
to the right, —in order that he may 
have a better account of his life to offer 
to the rulers in Hades. He has been 
wronged by men, not by the Laws. But 
if he shall escape from prison, breaking 
his covenants with them, the Laws will 
be wroth with him while he lives, and 
when he dies, their brethren, the Laws in 
Hades, will not receive him with favor. 

2. waiSas: Xanthippe is not thought 
to stand in such need of Socrates’s 
care. 


of the Gorgias. 

5. ratra: 
urges. 

6. ot8 GAAw Trav cdv: for no one 
of your friends either. The Laws add 
this for Crito’s benefit. 

7. viv pév: assuming that Socrates 
has made up his mind not to take 
Crito’s advice. 

8. ame: sc. to Hades. — tr av0pd- 
mov: referring to the fallible mortals 
who act as guardians and representa- 
tives of the blameless laws. Cf. dv@pw- 
mos, boris mparov Kal avtd TodTo olde, 


Tovs vouous Ap. 24 e. 


i.e. that which Crito 
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54d 
\ St € A \ \ Nas , , a 
TAS TPOS HAS TapaBas, Kal KAKA Epyardpevos TOUTOUS OUS 
oS y» / \ , \ / Nee lal 
nKioTa ede, —cavTov TE kal didous Kal Tarpida kal Has, 
— pets TE Tor xaderravovmer Corti, Kal exel ol HueTepor 
9 a 
adeddot, ot ev “Avdov vopot, ovK EvpevOs we UVT0deEovTaL, 
Ni an 
elOdTES OTL Kal Nuas Eerexeipnoas aTohéoal, TO TdY pépos. 
z SN 4 4 4 lal 3 te -~ x ¢€ lal 9 
ada un oe relon Kpitwy movety a L€yer wahdAov 7H yEEKLS. 
XVII. Tatra, & dire eratpe Kpitav, ed tof om éya 
an 4 an n lal lay 
d0K® akovew, woTep ot KopuBavTi@vTes TOV avArA@v SoKod- 
> , ND) 3) b) XN Y ee. \ , a / 
TW AKOVELY, KAL EV EMOL AUTH 1 HXN TOVTMV TOV hoywy Bop- 
Bet Kat rrovet py SvvacOar TOY adrAwY akovev: GN ict, 


doa ye Ta VoV ewol SokovrvTa, éav héyyns Tapa TadTa, paTHVY 


3 lal Y 2 y id oe fe ie 
EPELS. OWS MEVTOL EL TL OLEL TAEOY TOLHT EL, Eye. 


KP. *AAN’, & Lexpares, ovK exw héyeuv. 


11. wapaBds, épyaodpevos: subor- 
dinated to the foregoing participles. 

16. ph oe Krad. : do not be persuaded. 

XVI. The words of the Laws ring 
in Socrates’s ears, so that he cannot 
listen to any others; but Crito may 
speak, if he has anything to say on the 
other side. 

1. Odie éxaitpe Kplrav: Socrates 
speaks with tenderness in order to 
make his refusal the less hard to bear. 
The exceptional feature in this form 
of address lies in the mention of Crito’s 
name at the end. 

2. of kopuBavridvres : here a species 
of madness seems to be indicated, 
under the influence of which men 
imagined that they heard the flutes 
that were used in Corybantian revels. 
Cf. Gorep of kopuBavriavres ox Eudpoves 
bvres épxotvrat, oUTw Kal of pedorro.ol odK 
Euppoves bvres TA Kaha “EAN TavTa ToLOU- 
ow Ion 5384 a, and the song of the 
bacchanals in Eur. Bacch. 128-127, 


Corybantes, wearing helms three-rimmed, 
Stretched skins to make my drum’s full 
round ; 
Then they, in hollowed caves, lithe-limbed, 
With drums, and, with the flute’s shrill 
sound 
Full Phrygian, bacchie ditties hymned. 

4. wovet: sc. éué. —Tdv dANov: sc. 
Noywr. 

5. doa ye xrX.: a limitation added 
to soften the assertion. Cf. 80a ye 
Travopwrea 46e. No object is needed 
with déyys. Aéyerr mapa KTrA. Comes 
very near the meaning of dyridéyeu. 
Cf. the omission of the object éué with 
the preceding moet wh dvvacbar KT. — 
Grote calls attention to the fact that 
the argument of the Laws in the Crito 
represents feelings common to all loyal 
Athenians, not peculiar to Socrates, so 
that, in a way, the Crito is Plato’s an- 
swer to the adverse criticisms of the 
many to whom Socrates’s attitude in 
the Apology had appeared defiance of 
the laws. 
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54e 


=. "Ea tolvuv, & Kpitwr, Kat Tparraper TaUTY, €mELor) 


TavTy O Geos vbnyetrar. 


8. a: used absolutely with a fol- 
lowing subjunctive or imperative to 
dismiss a matter that has been under 
discussion. 
Td éuol Soxody cxomapev, adr’ 0 od Eyes 
viv Charm. 168 e; %a, & Aovyaddupe, 
evpnue. Kal wn xadrerds me mpodldacke 
Euthyd. 302 c. 

9. ratty: the repetition of the 
same word is effective. — eds : cf. T@ 
dee, Ap. 19a. Socrates’s belief in 
God’s care is clear. — Here, as at the 
end of his defense proper, Ap. 35 d, 


Cf. fa, nv 8 ey: wh yap rw 


and at the end of his closing words in 
court, Ap. 42 a, Socrates mentions 
6 Oeds. Dante closes each one of the 
three parts of his great poem with a 
reference to the stars. This is no acci- 
dent in either case, though Plato had 
a philosopher’s reason which Dante 
could not give, except for the closing 
line of the Paradiso, which is 6 @eds 
translated into the language of the 
poet, ‘‘L’Amor che muoye il Sole e 
Valtre stelle,’? The love which moves the 
sun and the other stars. 


WAATONOD BATAQN 


EXEKPATHS, ®AIAON 


57b 


St. 1, 


p. 57 


I. EXEKPATHS. Airds, 6 @aidav, mapeyévov Swxpdre a 


F) , cous a \ , ¥ 9 an , 
EKELVY) ™M NEPA, 17) TO papwakov EMLEV EV T@ deo porn plo, 


x AX x 2 
n) a OU TOU YKOvo aS ; 


PAIAON. Adroés, & ‘Byéxpates. ; 
z. 5S y > lal 
EX. Ti obv dy éotw arta etrev 6 avnp mpd Tod Davdrov; 


\ AL a , eQz \ BY SN ays , \ \ 
KQL 77WS ETENEUTE ; noews yop av eyo QAKOVOOLLL. KAU yap 


¥ la - 7 5) A / > td ‘\ 
ovTe TOV TOMTOY Prevacioy ovdels TavU TL emLXwpLacer Ta 


vov “AOynvale, ovre tus E€vos adixrar ypdvov avxvov exeiber, 


7 x ¢€ A iZ > la eer 2 3 \ , ta 
OOTLS AV Huy Tapes TL ayyetrat olds T HY TEpL TOUTwY, TAHY 


10 ye 57) OTL pdppwakov mov atolavor: Tov Oo adAwv OvdeV elyev 


ppalew. 


I-VIi. Prologue in two scenes: 
I-III, Introductory. IV—VII, Conver- 
sation of Socrates with his friends, 
gradually leading to the discussion of 
the immortality of the soul. 

I. After the death of Socrates, in 
the spring of 299 B.C., his young friend 
Phaedo, returning to his home in Elis, 
falls in with Echecrates at Phlius, in 
Peloponnesus, a little southwest of 
Corinth. Echecrates had learned about 
Socrates’s trial, and is eager to hear the 
details of hisdeath. In particular, why 
had Socrates been kept in prison for a 
month before he was put to death? 
This, Phaedo tells him, was because of 
a festival of Apollo at Delos: a boat 


with a festal embassy had been sent to 
Delos by the Athenians, and during its 
absence the city was to be kept ceremo- 
nially pure. 

2. ro bdppaxov: cf. 117 a. 

4. avtés: sc. rapeyevouny. 

6. éredeira : for the imperfect, see 
SCG. 211. ‘‘Describe the closing 
scenes, give the details.’’ 

8. ’AOhvate: Phlius had been on 
the side of Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War, and its relations to Athens were 
not close. —xpévov: temporal genitive. 
Cf. érovs 1, 24. 

9. doris av: for the construction cf. 
Ap. 38 d. 

10. elxev: se. 6 £év0s 
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58a 


DAIA. Ovde Ta wept THs Sikyns dpa em’erHe ov TpoTov 


EyEVETO ; 


A Tal »” ; \ , , 
EX. Nat, radra pev nu nyyed€é tis, Kat COavpalopev 
y A ee, 
y ore Tahae yevowerns avTns TOAA@ voTEpov hatverar azro- 


7, iP io) » aeeeny Gy (6 
Oavev. ti ovy Hv ToVTO, @ Patowyr ;, 
, ye ey ows) , 4 ¥ S 

PAIA. Tvyyn Tus atto, @ Exéxpates, avveéByn: ETvXE yap 
lal A , la , a 
TH Tpotepaia THs Sikys 7 Tp¥uva EoTEMMEVY TOU TAoLoV O 
> ~ > lad he 
eis AnXov “APnvator réutrovow. 


EX. Totro dé 57 ri é€orw; 


an lal yY > A 
®AIA. Toor’ eat. 75 tAotov, ws daow *APnvaior, 


bY ve 
€V @W 


L 


\ \ >) ¥ 
Oynceds Tor eis Kpyrnv todvs “dis eta” éxeivous @yxeTo 


>» X yy - Ny > \ > , nw > > , ~ 
aywVv Kal ETWOE TE KAL AUTOS €o oO. T@ ovv Amrod\wve qu- 


c Vd , > A ie /, yy ee 
Eavto, ws déyerat, TOTE, Eb THUELEY, ExdoToU ETOUS Dewpiav 


> , > lal 3a x SPN S\ lal YY 3 3 lA bg) 
amacéev €is AnXov: nv 7) Gel Kal vo ete €€ ExEivou KaT eVt- 


N a é an , 5) ws S x &é A é , 
QUTOV TH E@ TE(LTIOVO LY. ETELOAV OVV ap @WVTQL TS EWPLAS, 


, \ lal ~ , (a 4 \ , 
VOMOS EGTLY AUTOS EV TH KPOVM TOUTW Kabapeve THY 0- 


nN XN 8 , Ys > ie »s\ x > An\Xo 
WW KQl Noo la BR” €VQA ATOKTELVYVUVYAL, TT PLv av €ls 1) AOV 


ER) ae) id XN la) XN i a aA bes eat Z ie) 
T adikntat TO tAotoy Kal Tah Sevpo: TovTo 8 évior év 


17. érvxe: resumes tix cuvéeBy. 

18. éoreppévn: sc. with laurel. 

20. rotroxrX.: thisquestion withits 
answers shows that Plato had in mind 
more than the Athenian reading public. 

21. The ingenuity of the Athenians 
was puzzled by the question whether 
this was or was not the original boat. It 
had not been rebuilt at any time, yet the 
original timbers had gradually been re- 
placed. This was the ancient form of the 
modern puzzle with regard to the boy’s 
jack-knife, which was the same knife, 
but had a new handle and a new blade. 

22. Sls éwrd: according to the 
myth, the tribute of seven young men 
and seven maidens was required of 


Athens by King Minos of Crete. The 
young prince Theseus volunteered to 
be part of the tribute, and, win- 
ning the love and aid of Ariadne, 
Minos’s daughter, slew the Minotaur. 
A recently recovered dithyramb of 
Bacchylides (xvi) begins xvavérpwpa 
(dark-prowed) wév vads wevéxrumov (stead- 
Fast-in-conflict) | Oncéa dis érrd 7 ay- 
haods (splendid) d&youca | kovpous ladvwp | 
Kpnrixdv tauve médayos. 

24. cwbeiev: sc. Onoeis kal of dis 
értd. —€rovs: for the genitive, cf. 
Crito 44a, 57 a. } 

29. Setpo: used as if the speaker 
were still in Athens. Possibly it was 
the expression of the law. 
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58 e 
s wn , , yY 
TOAA@ Xpevw ylyvetat, OTav TUYwoW avEewor aTohaBorTeEs 

> 4, -) an ie > x A Q / “> 8a ¢ c \ A 
avTovUs. apx7 EoTl THS Oewpias, eredav 6 Lepeds TOU 
> la lal 
AToANwvos oT en THY TPVVaY TOD Totov: ToUTO S EervyeEV, 
y nw Lat nw 
woTep hé€yw, TH TpoTepaia THs Sikys yeyoves. Sia TadTa Kal 
TONVS Xpovos eyéveTo TO Lwxpare ev TO SegHwTYpiw, 6 bE 
ta€v THs Sikns Te Kal TOD Gavarov. 

Il. EX. Te d€ 5% ra wept adrov tov Oavarov, & Paldwv ; 
Ti nv Ta hexPevta Kat TpaxOerra, Kai Tives ol Tapayevopevor 
TOV emUTNSELwY TH aVdpL; 7 OK ElwY Ol apYoVTEs TapeEtvat, 
ahd’ epyos eredevTa hirov ; 

PATA. Ovdapds, ahra tapyody twes, Kat modXot ye. 

EX. Tavra 67 rdavta rpobupyOnt os cadéorata Hiv 
amayyethat, eb wy Tis ToL avxodia TYyyaver ovod. 

PAIA. “AAA cyoldlw ye Kai Tepdcouar vuiv Sinyyoa- 
cba Kal yap To penyvnoOa LwxKpadrovs Kat avrov éyovra 

\ + 2 4 ~ 259° ON vA y 
Kat ahNov akovovTa Emory ael TAaVT@V NOoLOTOV. 

EX. “AAAa pv, & Paidwr, Kat Tods akovropevous ye 

vA c / ¥ > » lal € Ey / > ve 
To”ovTous éTépous eyes: ada TELPa ws adv Svvy aKpiBe 
otata due€eNOety wavra. 

DAIA. Kat pry eywye Oavpdora érafov rapayevopevos. 

»” ww c la £. > x > a ¥ 
ovTe yap ws Oavdtrw mapdvTa pe avdpos émityndeiov eos 


31. abrods: implied in rdotov above. 

34. mods xpdvos: 4 long time is a 
relative expression. In general at 
Athens the execution of a criminal con- 
victed on a capital charge seems to have 
taken place on the day after the con- 
demnation. Hence a delay of thirty 
days seemed long. 

Il. *‘ But as to the death itself ; who 
of his friends were present, and how did 
Socrates die?’ Phaedo had a strange 
experience. Neither sadness nor pleas- 
ure completely filled his mind. 


3. 7G avSpl: courteous. Cf. dyijp, 
1.16, and contrast 116 d, 117 e. 

4. dbidwv: ablatival genitive with 
Zpniios. 

8. cxoddtw: replies to doxorla. 
Cf. Ap. 23 b. 

12. rovotrovs: predicate, of like 
mind. —This, with muiy and btyiy 
above, is the only indication of a 
group of listeners. 

14. rapayevopevos: coincident in 
time with ézradov. 

15. ore: correl. with ob7 at, 1. 22. 
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58 e 
> / By i ti? CPN b) uv Ley ee } , N 
cloner’ evdaipwr yap jor avnp epaiveto, @ Eyéexpates, kat 
Tov TpdTOV Kal TOY héyav, ws AdEOS Kal yevvalws €TehevTA, 
y 3 rn 7 a S f) 4 5 = iid + 
WOTE por exelvoy TapiotacHat pnd els ALtoov lovTa avev 
, tA er > \ \ 3 “A 3 tA > , 
Oeias potpas tévar, adda Kal exetoe adikopevov ed mpage, 
4 , , Ni x \ a Oe f 
El TEP TLS TMMOTE Kal aAdos. dud On) TavTa ovdev avy poL 
> XN 3 “a € 3 NS EN } le > /, th Q s 
éhewov clone, as eixds av ddferey etvar twapdvt. TévOE 
y i an > CP > 
ovT ab Hdovy ws év diiocodia Huov ovTav, woTep ei@be- 
pev: Kal yap ot Adyou TovodTot tives Hoav: aA aTEXVOS 
x , , 2 A , LAs ~y 4 CremArlerre,aton vn 
arorév Ti poy mafos mapHny Kat TLS aNnOns Kpacis a0 TE THS 
e eee KAAKALMN, , ¢€ la Ng lS aN aA Ney 5) fa) / 
HOOVHS OVYKEKPAfLEVN OOD Kal ATO THS UTS, EVO VPLEYpLEV@ 
A fal IN 
OTL avTika EKElvos eehe TEAEUTaV. Kal TAVTES OL TApdVTES 
, Y s e_\ Q a ce x 
oxEdov TL ovTw SiekeipeOa, OTE rev yed@vTes, Eviore dé Sa- 
KpvovTes, eis O Nov Kat Suadepdovtws, AtoAhddwpos: oicba 
yap Tov Tov avdpa Kal TOV TPdTrOV avTOD. 
EX. Hos yap ov; 
@AIA. *Exetvds te Toivyy TavtaTacw ovTws €lyev, Kal 
SEEN: 4 cli" b) - NY Qe fy ‘ 
avTos Eywy €TETAPayuNY Kal ol adXoL. 
EX. "Ervyov 0, @ Patdwr, Tives TAP AVEVOMEVOL 5 
DAIA. Odrds re 87) 6 ’ATodANdSwpos THY EmLywpiov TapHy 
WG , Ne XN e) A Ne: ¢ id XN 
Kat 0 KpurdBovdos kat 6 TaTnp avTov Kat eT. Epmoyevns Kal 
"Evyevns Kal Aioyivys Kat “Avticbévns: jv dé kat Krynour- 
Up sced} H YS ay 


17. rod tpdmov: for construction, 
cf. Crito 43 b. 

18. mapictacbar: exetvor . 
is subject. 

19. Oclas polpas: cf. bela polpa, Ap. 
33. 

20. et wep krd.: The English idiom 
does not use and or other, but throws 
all the stress on any one. 

21. odSév éXervdv : repeats ove Zeos. 
—mév0er.: dative with rapdé in mapédyt, 
which in turn agrees with of or rivl, 
after eixés (ef Tus mapeln mévOev). 


. . lévat 


22. HSovq: sc. elozer, i.e. Phaedo 
did not find his usual pleasure in the 
philosophical discussions. 

29. tov tpdmov: cf.117d; in Symp. 
173 d we hear that he was commonly 
called 6 wavixés. 

33. érvxoy, KTr. : who were present ? 


The English idiom throws little stress 


on this verb. 

34. The personal friends and asso- 
ciates of Socrates are mentioned first. 
— Xenophon at this time was in Asia 
Minor with Thibro. 
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AN ‘\ \ + lal 
mos 6 Ilaavieds Kat MevéEevos kat addou tives TaV eTLXo- 


plov~ TlAarwy S° oar nobeve. 


EX. Hévou 6€ tes Tapynoar; 
DAIA. Nai, Yuupias TE y 6 OnBatos kai KeBys kat Par- 
dévOns, kal Meyapdbev Eixdeidys te kat Tepysiov. 


EX. Ti 6€; “Apiorummos Kat KieduBpotos tapeyevorto ; 
@AIA. Ov dra: ev Alyivn yap €héyovTo eivat. 


EX. "Addos 6€ tus Tap ; 


DAIA. Yyeddv te oipar TovtTovs Tapayevéec ba. 


EX. Ti ody 54; tives dis Hoar ot Adyou; 


III. BAIA. “Eye oor €€ apyns ravta wepdcopar dunyy- 


3) AN SN o7, XN X fe e / Ly 2 
oacbat. QeEL Yep uj] Kat TAS mpoabev HREPAS eL@Deev pot- 


A ‘\ 5) N XN e + Nv \ A ld 
Tay Kal €yw Kal of ado’ Tapa TOV LwxpaTyn, TvANEydmeEvoL 


4 > 3N / 3 @ ‘\ e vA > if / 
ewlev. €is TO duKaoTH pLov, eV @ KQL 4) dikn EVEVETO* myo tov 


> A > , 9 
5 yap Hv TOU SecpwTnplov. TeEpiemevopwev OV EKAOTOTE, EWS 


avory bein 75 Serpwrty prov, diatpiBovTes peT aAAHAWY* aVED- 


\ > ihe by o7, 8 3 s, ) a NV XN 
Y«TO yop Ov TP@ 2 2€qn El n avo.y Hein, ELOY) LEV TAP A TOV Yo- 


, Nes \ , Peeese A \ Qn Sy 
KPaTy) KaLTQ mo\ha Sunpepevomev HET GAUTOV. KAL on KQU TOTE 


Tpwairepov cuveheynpev. TH yap Tpotepaia [7uépa] €merdy 


38. TlAarwv: Plato names himself 
only here and Ap, 34a, 38b. His illness 
at this time, according to tradition, 
was due to his grief. By his explicit 
statement of his, absence, he relieves 
himself from responsibility for the 
exactness of the report. 

39. Eévor: contrasted with émyw- 
ply. 

42. ’Aplotimmos x7d.: this seems 
to be intended as a reproach. These 
might have been present. 

46. d6you: this refers to 59 a. 

Til. On each day of Socrates’s con- 
finement in prison his companions had 
visited him, but this morning they met 


earlier than usual, since they had learned 
that the boat had arrived from Delos. 
As they enter his room, they find that he 
has just been released from fetters, and 
A anthippe with their little boy is sitting 
beside him. Xanthippe is sent home. 
Socrates rubs his leg, where the fetter 
and pain have been, and remarks on the 
curious relation between pleasure and 
pain: either is wont to follow the other. 
If Aesop had observed this he would 
have made a fable of it. 

2. kal tas xrd.: cf. 1. 9. 

7. dvouxely : the optative indicates 
the indefinite frequency of the past 
action. 
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v 59 e 
A y 
e€nOomev ex TOU Sexpwrypiov éomépas, eTvPdueBa OTL TO 
lal , > / 
mrotov ex Ajdov aduypevov ein. Tapyyyetdapev ody addn- 
gy c / > SS > / ‘\ y ‘\ e lal 
Lows KEW WS TPwalTaTa Eis TO ElwOds. Kal NKOMEV Kal Nu 
3 \ c / 4 = Na ¢ , > - 
eEehO av 6 Ovpwpds, Oomrep idler VraKovery, Elev TEPYLEVELY 
gy “x 
Kal [42 TPOTEpoy TapLevat, ews av avTOs Kehevay: “Avovat 
yap,” edn, “ot “Evdexa Lwxparn Kat Tapayyéhdovow ows 
x a na G , , p) > ne) Oy ay 4 
dy THdE TH Nuepa Te\evTHOH.’ ov Todvy O ody KXpovor 
emirxav HKev Kal exédevey Nuas elorevar. eloedOdvTes ovdv 
, SS \ ie A Xr Ne dé \ de 
KaTekapBavopev TOV pev LoKpaTn apTe eAvpevov, THY dE 
Favbinrnv (yuyvaockes yap) exovody te 70 Tavdioy avrovd 
Kal Tapakabynperny. ws ody eidev Huas 7 Zavbiny, avnv- 
dyno Te kal TovadT arra elrev, ota d7 eidacw at yuvat 
° > Y na an 
Kes, OTe “OQ. Sékpares, votarov d4 GE TpomEpovat voV ot 
3 7 « ‘\ X , 92 Nise. Di Le re \ 
EMITHOELOL KAL OV TOUTOUS.” Kal 6 LwKpaTyns Bréepas €is TOV 
> ’ 
Kpirava, “°Q Kpirwr,” ébn, “amayéerw tis aityy oikade.” 
Kal €Kelvny bev aTHYyOY TIVES TOV TOD Kpitwvos Bowcay TE 
\ 7 ¢€ \ ie 3 / > \ 
Kal KkomTopernyv: 6 S€ YwKparns avakabilopevos eis THY 
, vA, - NN ca \ b] 4 (pe - NS 
Kdivyny ovvéxappé Te TO TKEAOS Kal e€€eTpUbe TH YELP, Kal 
i Y wee Y 99» (Ye x ¥ 8 yy , > 
TpiBav aya, “Os atomov,’ edn, “w avdpes, EouKé TL Elvat 
Lal a nw e + € , ec 7 hg 
TOVTO, 6 Kahovow ol avOpwror HOV: ws JOavpaciws TépuKe 
Mpos TO SoKovy evavTiov Eivat, TS AUTNPSY, TO Apa pev avTO 
Ae. , te las > , IN / , XX 
pn Oédrew trapayiyverOar TO avO pare, éav Sé Tis SidKy TO 
4 \ oN , >) / > eb, Q \ , XN 
erepov kal Kau Bavyn, oxedov Te avayKaler Oar AapBave Kat 
Y 4 a lal > 
TO ETEPOV, WOTEP EK puLaS KOpYPHs TUVnppevw OV’ ovTE. Kat 
PS) A> » (4G ee 9 8) 4 SN y, a x 
por Ookel, ey, “el evevdnoev atta Atowmos, pvOoy av 
a e a 
ovvbeivat, ws 6 eds Bovddpevos adTa duahha€at wodepovvta, 
> on, > 25 , A > aN py a N , 
ETELON OVK EOVVATO, JULY PEV Els TAVTOV avTOLS TAS KOpUdas, 


10. éorépas: for the genitive, cf. attendants. An Athenian gentleman 


érovus 57 b. was accompanied by one or more 
13. trakovew: cf. Crito 48 a. body-servants wherever he went. 
19. waSlov: cf. 116band Ap. 344. 30. 16 ph Peder: accusative of speci- 


25. rwes trav xr. : some of Crito’s fication, —in that the two are unwilling. 
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60 e 
S 8 \ A oO Xx \ y , 3 A 
Kal Ola TaUTa @ av TO ETEpoy TapayeévnTaL eakodovbeEt 
4 XN XN y 9 > la 
VOTEPOV Kal TO ETEPOV. WOTEP OvY Kal av’T@ LoL eoLKED, 
ETELON) UTO TOV SETMOV HY ev TO Neu TO GX Vv, 
n Tov Hv ev TH KEEL TO AAyeLVOV, NKELV 
8 \ , > r @ le \ a) 49) 
n patverat emakodovbovr 76 dv. 
ce > 4 ec \ 9 
IV. 6 obv KéeBys vrotaBov “Ni tov Aia, d Saxpares,” 
¥ > > , Tol 
edn, “ed y ETOINoAs avamrynoas pe. TEPL yap TOL THY TOLY- 
, @ An 
patov wv TEToinkas, evTEivas TOvs TOV Aiceémov héyous Kal 
Sees) x fs: , , \» > ¥ 
TO els TOV AmroOhAw TpootpLov, Kat aAXoL TLVEs WE HON NPOVTO, 
atap Kat Ev nv, Oo TL 3) Deis, ered Sev 
p Kat Evnvos mp@nv, 0 Ti Tote duavonfeis, emerd7) Sevpo 
Ky ie 
nr\Oes, EToinaas avTd, mpdTEepov ovdev TaTOTE ToLnaas. El 
ovv TL aor pede TOU exe ewe Evyvw amoxpivacOa, drav 
50 9 nA Ss io \ i 3 /, > la ff iN vf 
pe avOus eEpwra (ed oida yap ort Epyjoerat), eimré, TL ypr) hE 
5) 5 ~ 5S lal ay, 
yew.’ “Aéye toivuv,” edn, “atta, & KéBys, Tady Oy, ort 
ov éxeiv@ Bovddpevos ovde Tots ToIjypacw avTod avTi- 
TEXVOS ElvaL eTOinTa Ta’Ta: YON yap ws ov pdd.ovy Ely: 
> de ] ty A eJ / / i4 \ > () 
add’ evuTTViay TIWOY aTTOTELPaWEVOS TL h€yEL, KaL APoTLOvpLE- 
vos, Eb ToAAAKLS TAUTYHY THY MOVOLKHY [ou ETLTATTOL ToLELY. 
» \ Se y os wes A \ SEIN ate 
nv yap on arta ToLdde: ToANAKLS prot HoiT@Y TO avTO EVv- 
wn 4 »y 
mviov €v T@ TapEehOdvTe Biw, addor ev addy oper Pavone 
\ See SN be hé 16) > , 4 14 \ , 
vov, TA avTa € h€yor, aKpares, Eby, ‘LovotKny Tote 


40. éraxoAov0odr: participle. 

IV-VII. Second half of the pro- 
logue. 

IV. The mention of Aesop reminds 
Cebes of Socrates’s putting into verse, 
during his stay in the prison, some of 
Aesop’s fables, and then of Euenus’s 
question, why Socrates had composed 
these verses and a hymn to Apollo now, 
though never before had he written 
poetry. 

2. woinparov: the first verses of 
the fable and the hymn have been 
preserved by Diogenes Laértius. The 
hymn began Ay i "Aro\dov xatpe kal 


"Apreut matde kNeeww. The fable began 
Aiowirés mor ete Koply@wv doru vé- 
povow, | wh Kplvew dperhy haodikw coply. 
We have no reason to suppose that 
Socrates was greater as a poet than as 
a sculptor. 

5. Einvos: cf. Ap. 20b, and the note 
on |, 24. —6 tt Stavondels: cf. 8 Te pa- 
ddév, Ap. 36b. 

7. eé: subject of éxev. 

12. évurviwv xrd.: prolepsis, — éry- 
ing the meaning of certain dreams. — 
For Socrates’s relation to dreams, cf. 
Ap. 33 c¢, and Crito 44a. 

13. émirarrou: sc. 7a éwrna. 
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606 
Kat épydlov. Kal eyd &v ye TO Tpda0ev ypdvw OmEp ETparT- 
Tov TOUTO UTEAdpBavov avTdS por TapaKeheved Hat TE Kal EmI- 
Kedevery, woTrEp of Tors Péovor Siakehevdmevor, Kal enol ouTw 
Td EVUTVLOY OTEP ETPATTOV TOVTO ETLKEAEVELY, LOVTLKHY TOLELY, 
os pirocodias pev ovons meyloTns ovatKys, Ewovd d€ TOvTO 
mpdttovtos: viv & emedy 7 Te Sikn eyévero Kal 7 Tov Geod 
EopT? SueKwdrve pe aTroOvycKe, doe YpHvat, El apa Tohha- 
KLS LOL TPOTTaTTOL TO evUTVLOV TavTHY THY Snuddy LoVaLKHY 
move, py aTevOnoa avTo, adda Tovey. aohadéatepov yap 
evar py amievar Tply adooidcacIar ToLnoavTA TOLnMATA, 
mOopevov TO evuTvia. ovTw dy TpeToV pev eis TOV Deov 
3 7 ae Fey € la) i? \ \ \ te > oe 
eroinoa, 08 Hv 7 Tapodoa Ovoia: pera Sé Tov Dedv, Evvor- 
Gas oT TOV ToLnTHY SéoL, El TEP eANOL TroLNT?S Elvat, TOLELY 
pvdous, add’ od Adyous, Kal avTds ovK 7H pvOodoyiKds, Sid 
TavTa 17 OVS TpoyxElpous Eixov pUOous Kal HmoTdNnV TOUS 
Alodrov, TovTous éeToinga, ols Tpaéros Evérvxov. V. TavTa 
ovv, & KéBns, Einve dpale, kal éppacbar kal, dv cwhpovy, 
ewe SudKew Ws TaXLoTA. ameEuL O, WS EOLKE, THMEPOV’ KE 
Aevovor yap “APnvator.” 
Kal 6 Yuupias, “Ofoy tapakehever,” epy, “TodtTo, & Ya- 


19. @éovo.: men shout * Run, run!”’ 
to the man who is running. Cf. Hom. 
W 766 taxov 5° él mdvres "Axatol | vixns 
iewévw, udda 5é omevdovre xédevov. 

20. povoikhy qovetv: in apposition 
with rodro. 

21. rotro: i.e. pirocodlar. 

24. Sypo5y: almost contemptuous 
in contrast with 7 weylorn movorky. 

26. etvar: the construction with 
Zdoée is continued. 

28. @vola: equivalent to éopry 
above. —perd tov Oedv: i.e. after com- 
posing the hymn to Apollo. 


32. rots Alodmov: in apposition 
with ous. Cf. ras oxépes Orito 48 c. 

V. Socrates sends to Huenus the 
preceding explanation of his verses, 
with his greetings, and a bidding to 
follow him. At the last part of the 
message Cebes is surprised: Huenus is 
not likely to care to follow Socrates. 
But Socrates insists that a true lover of 
wisdom will be glad to die, —though he 
will not take his own life. Here the 
reader sees the first step toward the 
topic of philosophical discussion. 

4. otov: an exclamation, H. 1001 a. 
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61 e 

kpates, Evnv@! moka yap non evtetvynKka TO avdpl> oxXE 
dov ov €€ dv eyd HoOynpa od8 dtwotioby cou Exdv eivat 
TE O63” “9 O° 0¢5 
“"Eyouye Soxet,” edn 6 Supplas. “’EOeAnoe roivuy Kat 


7 > »y 
TELO ETAL. “ov gdiidcodos Evyvos;” 
»¥ XN a y badd , A “a iy 
Evnvos kal mas 0T@ afiws TovTov Tov mpaypatos péTeaTL. 
> / ¥ , e Uy ~) , \ > > 
ov pevTor tows Biacerar avtov: ov yap dao Oewirov elvan. 
\ 4 lal lal an 
Kal aya éywv tadta KabyKe TA oKEAH Eml THY yHv, Kal 
0 / Ld nO \ \ PS) 4 A > oy SN 
Kabelouevos ovTws HON TA oud Sved€yeTo. NpeTo odv avTov 
¢ ig A lal 5 
0 KéBns: “las rovro Néyes, & YHKpates, TO wr) Oeperdv 
eivat €avtov BialeoOa, COéhav 8 dv To amoOvycKovte TOV 
diidcodov erecOar;” “Ti dé, @ KéBys; ovk axnkoate ov 
t S la N lal 4 ® \ nN , vA ? 
TE Kal Lyplas TEpl TOY ToLOVTaV Diiolaw ovyyeyovores ; 
“Oise ye sabes, & Yéxpares.” “ANA py Kal eyod e& 
> ial XN > mn , a \ > if 3 4 td 
akKOnS TEP avTav héyw: A meV OvY TYYYaVwW aKnKOdS, POd- 
2 ‘\ 7 SN \ yy N 7 - , 
vos ovdels héyew. Kal yap tows Kal padiota mpérer peéd- 
hovta €xetoe ATOONmELY OiacKoTEly TE Kal pvOohoyety TeEpl 
THs atroOnplas [THs exe], Tolay Twa avTHY oldpeOa Elva: 
Pf \ ¥ XN la A b) ~ 7, ¢€ 7 A 
Ti yap av Tis Kal owt adddo ev TH péypt Hrlov Svopav 


ie 9 
XPore ; 


6. éxov elvar: cf. Ap. 37 a. 

9. mpdyparos: i.e. pidocodlas. 

11. kal dpa Aéyov xrr.: this remark 
indicates the incidental way in which 
the last clause was uttered. Socrates 
has no thought that he is introducing 
a philosophical discussion. Inasimilar 
fashion in 60b Socrates’s casual move- 
ment is mentioned and there gives rise 
to the beginning of the conversation. 

13. 76 py elvar: in apposition with 
rovro. For the articular infinitive as 
representative of the indicative, see 
SCG. 328. 

16. Sur0Adw: a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who was a native of Croton 


or Tarentum. He appears to have lived 
at Thebes many years. The first pub- 
lication of the Pythagorean doctrines 
is attributed to him. — ovyyeyovéres : 
ef. suvovelas, Ap. 20a. 

20. pvOoroyeiv: cf. Ap. 39 e where 
Socratesisabout to talk with his friends, 
—those who voted for his acquittal. 

21. darodnpias: cf. Ap. 40 e.— éxet: 
Chamilia. 

22. HAlov Svopav: cf. 116 e. In 
89 c¢ Socrates will defend his point éws 
ére POs éoriv. The civil day began and 
ended at sunset. The condemned man 
was allowed to live until the very close 
of the day. 
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6le 
co » S N ¢ 
VI. “Kara ti 67 ody Tore ov hact Gewirov Eivat avTov Eav- 
S > , bey va aS x 4 oy 67, 
TOV ATOKTELWUVAL, @ LOKpAaTES; NON yap EyYwyE, OTEP VUVOH 
»y y > € nan la 
av npov, kat Piroddov yKovaa, OTE TAP NL OunTaTo, 
By »y lat wn wn N 
non € Kal adhdwv Tivdv, ws od déou TOUTO ToLELY: GTadEs 
“* AXA Tpo- 


a BZ) be = 0 \ x Nae , x 
Oupetobar xpy, epy: “Taxa yap av Kal aKovoals. Lows 


AN NN SY Yin by XN , 2sQXk > / ve) 
de TEPl QAUTWV OUOEVOS TT WT OTE ovoev QAKY KOM. 


, / lal > lal , la LAX : 
perro. Oavpacrdoy cor paveitat, el TOVTO wovoy TOV arhwv 
¢€ c an Ms 4 , ~ > 4 
amavtwy amrdovv é€oTw Kal ovdémoTe TUyXaver TO avOpara, 
vd ni ry ¥ y NN aN / 2X @ / x 
womep Kat Taha, EoTLV OTE Kal ois BEATLOY Ov TeKVaVaL 7H 

wn »” Vt 
Cnv-, ots dé Bédriov reOvdvar, Oavpacrtov tows cor hatverat, 

A y \ e \ i) lal 
El TOUTOLS TOLS aVOpamoLS fA) OTLOV AVTOUS EaUTOUS Ev TOLELY, 

\ ec Ts Ef - 

Kat 0 KeBns ypeua 
, ~ > »y Lon nw ~ > f é x 
emuyehacas, ““I7tw Leds,’ ey, TH avTov dwvy eirav. “ Kat 


GN’ addov Set mEpypevery evepyeTny.” 


yap av dd€eev,” en 6 Lwxparys, “ovTw y’ elvar adoyor: 
3 ie 3 7Y¥ 74 \ / € N S 3 2) ta 
ov mEVTOL AAA Lows Y EXEL TWA NOYOV. O LEV OY EV ATOPPY- 
/ x Sam i € ¥ iN 3 \ 

Tos NEyomeEvos TEPL avT@Y oyos, ws E&Y TLL Hpovpa ETpmEV 


VI. Apparent Digression on Sui- te 
cide. If death is not a good, then the 


‘‘Few rules are absolute, and 
very likely at some times (@o7vv 6re) and 


philosopher will not care to die ; but if 
it is a good, why is he not free to secure 
it for himself? Why does Socrates say 
that aman should not take his own life ? 
We belong to the gods, and are their 
creatures. And just as we should be 
angry if one of our slaves killed himself, 
without consulting our wishes, so the 
gods might be angry if we should take 
our own lives, when they might have 
some work for us to do, —and if we 
should not wait for them to send death 
to us. 

1. airov éavtsv: the two words 
form a single reflexive. Cf. avrods 
éavtovs 62a, a’rd éavtd 62, airds ye 
avrod 62 d, 


2. dep: as to that question of yours. 


for some persons (éo7vy ois) death may 
be better than life.’’ 

8. dwdvrev : partitive genitive with 
pdvov. 

13. irrw Zetis: Cebes was a Theban, 
and the Boeotian dialect did not change 
flé-rw to torw, as in Attic, but to fitrw 
or irrw. In strictness, as a Theban, 
Cebes would have said itrw Aevs, but 
our Mss. make him mix dialects. 

14. yap: yes. — otrw ye: when 
looked at in this way, — contrasted 
with ravry 1. 26. 

15. exe Adyov: cf. Ap. 31 b. 

16. ds xrd.: explains 6 deyduevos 
doyos. — év bpoveG: cf. piis omnibus 
retinendus animus est in cus- 
todia corporis nec iniussu eius 
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62d 
(4 \ A 
ot avOpwrou Kat ov Set 57) EavTov ex TavTys AveELY Od8’ dzrO- 
8 8 , a , / / \ Sere: A 
LOpPAaT KEV, MEeyas TE Tis por haiverat Kal ov Pad.os Swdely: 
> la) ky 5 
ov meévTor Adda TOdE ye pou SoKel, @ KEBys, ed héeyerOaut, 7d 
\ > an An 
Deovs civar Huav Tovs Erpehoupevous Kal Has TOds avOpd- 
a wn aA lol 5 ~ 
Tous €v TOY KTHLaTwY Tots Heots Eivat: 7 Gol Ov SoKeEl 
y 
0s, 


‘ \ XN x a a , x SEN 
“Kal OU GV TOV TAVTOU KTNLATWY EL TL AUTO EAUVTO ATOKTEL- 


oe > (Ree! B \ ¢€ / > a > 
outws; ““Ewouye,’ dyow 6 KéBys. “OvKodv,” 4 8 
7 \ / 12 Y / SEEN 7, 
VUOL, MN ONUYNvavTOS Gov oT Bove avTo. TeHvavar, yade- 
/, x > “A x yY lal 
TAWOLS AV AVT@, Kal EL TLVA EXOLS TLLMWPLaY, TLLLwpPOLo av ;” 
UA eS) Med y Sy 
“Tlavuy, epy. “lows towvy tavtyn ovK ahoyor, py TpOo- 
e bt > lal \ > 
TEpov avTov amoKTewiva Sev, Tply dy avdyKny Ta Oeds 
vd y XN lo A an 
ETLTEUYN, WOTEP KAL THY VUV HELLY TapovTay.” 
ae 2. 3 , > » , lal 
VII. “"AAN’ etkos,” ebn 0 KéBys, “rovTo ye daiverau. 
a 4 N y ‘\ \ 
6 pevtor vuvdy edeyes, TO TOUS Pitooddous padiws dv ebe- 
/, a cy y 
Lew atoOvyoKev, eo.Kev TOUTO, © LOKparTes, ATT, EL TEP 6 
Se 3\ Ney ¥ x , oe Mo! \ 5) , 
vuvon €déyomev evdoyws exer, TO Oedv 7 Elvau TOV Emipedov- 
lat A ~ ” 
pevoy NOV Kal Nuas eKeivou KTHpaTa Elval. TO yap My 
\ . las 
ayavakTeiy ToS Ppoviwwrarovs eK TavTys THS OeEparretas 
a A x A y »” A 
ATLOVTAS, EV 7) ETLOTATOVOLWW AUTOV OlTEP ApLOTOL ElowY TOV 
»” / > / > 
ovTwy éematatat Deoi, odK exer Adyov. ov yap Tov avTdS 
> € nw y A 3 va 3 / / 
y avrov olerar apewvoy emipehyoerOar EXeVOEpos yevopmevos 


a quo ille est vobis datus ex 
hominum vita migrandum est 
Cicero, de Rep. vi. 8. 

23. av: repeated after yaderaivos. 
Cf. Ap.40d.—x«rnparev: distinguished 
from ypnudrwv. 

26. ratty: opposed to ovrw 1. 14. 
— pm mpdtepov xTX.: i.e. should wait 
until God should send for him. 

VII. This seems reasonable, but 
why should a lover of truth desire to die, 
and not prefer to remain here in the care 
of the gods, his good masters? And is 


not Socrates unreasonable in his willing- 
ness to leave this present life? Socrates 
must defend himself against this charge. 

2. 1d... dmroOvyokew: in apposition 
with the relative 6. Cf. the construc- 
tion of 7d Gedy etvax two lines below. 

3. Eoucev drow : equivalent to gorKcey 
&romrov eivar. Cf. Ap. 31 b. 

6. 76 ph dyavaxreiv: subject of éve 
dbyov. 

8. Geof: for construction, cf. rods 
Aicdrov 61 b. 

9. oterar: 


sc. 6 gdpovpdraros, — 
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62 d 
x > é lal if 
GAN dvdntos pev avOpwmos Tay’ av oinfetn Tadra, [ pevktéov 
> > XN lay / \ > x nN té y > 5 lal > / 
civar amd ToD SeaTOrTov, | Kal OVK av oyiCouTO OTL OV OEL aTrO 
lal lal g / AN 
ye Tov ayalod fevyew, GAN’ 6 TL pahioTa Tapapeve, dud 
> , ey 4 [4 \ qn ¥ 3 6 lal x Cy ess 
ddoyiatws dv hevyo., 6 S€ vovv Exwv emfupot Tov avy aet 
> nan a Y > 
evar Tapa T@ avTov Bedtion. KaiToL ovTws, @ LoKpaTes, 
> , > asaaN a A or DW : \ \ \ - 
TovvavTiov eivat eikds 4 6 vuVvdy ed€yeTO: ToS pEev yap Ppo 
A \ > + 
visous ayavakrely anoOvyocKovtas mpére, Tovs 5 appovas 
, ” 5) , Ls XG , e An , , *s A 
xatpev.” akovoas ody 6 Swxpdrns naOnval Té wor edoke TH 
me an a) , ” 
Tov KéBntos mpayparteia, kat emBrEWas els Nuas “Aet ToL, 
an > 
éhyn, “6 KéBys Adyous Twas avepevva, Kal ov ravy evléws 
Kal 6 Supias “AAG 
> wn A > “a 
Env, eby, “@ YoKpares, vov ye wou Soke TL Kal avT@ hE 
Ed ¢ lal 
yew KéBys: ti yap dv BovdAduevor avdpes cool ws adnfas 


, > , am , Nae , > , 
dea oTas QA[LELVOUS QAUTWV pevyouev KQL padios aTaNNATTOLVTO 


y » ¥ ” 
eOéder tweiMer Oar 6 Tu av Tis Evry. 


PI es / lal /, > \ - \ / 4 4 
avTa@v ; Kati wor SoKet KéBys eis oé Tetvey TOv éoyov, OTL OUTW 
ec , , \ e€ wn > 7 ~ y+ > ia] Do 
padios P€pes Kal Huas amodeitwy Kal apyovtas ayaous, 
ws avTos dpodoyets, Heovs.” “Aikaa,”’ edn, “ héyere. oipwar 

la ty lal > 

yap vas eye oTL ypH pe TpPds Tav’Ta aTooyHoacHaL 
e 3 S 7) ae , \ You HY c , 
waoTep €v diKaoTnpio. Ilavu pev ody,” efyn 6 Yppias. 

VIII. “@épe 57,” 7 8 bs, “meapale mObavarepov mpos 
change from indefinite plural to the 


singular. 
10. deveréov evar: explains raira. 
14. otrws: cf. otrw 62d. 
15. 74: than, after the comparative 
idea in rodvavtiov. 


argument. The companions of Socra- 
tes have gathered simply as friends, 
and for no philosophical discussion, 
but by degrees they have come to the 
consideration of the relation of the 
true lover of truth to death. 


21. ridéyeww: cf. ovdev Neyer, Ap. 380b. VIII. Introductory to the first 
22. ds dAnOds: construe with cogol. topic, — why aphilosopher should meet 
23. padlws: cf. 1. 2. death with joy. Socrates has strong 
24. eisoé: i.e. Cebesnotonly makes hopes that the dead have existence, and 


his point, but makes it against Socrates. 
26. Qeots: in apposition with dp- 
xovras. — Slkava : predicate. 
Here closes the prologue, which 
serves simply as a background for the 
scene of the dialogue, a setting for the 


that the good have a happy existence. He 
expectsto come to acompany of goodmen, 
and certainly to come to good gods. 

1. miOavadrepov: a humorous allu- 
sion to Socrates’s failure to convince 
the court. 
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114d 
e lal 3 - x \ Ni / =) \ , 29 
was atohoynoacbar 4 mpos Tovs SiKacrds. eyed yap, 
¥ EC 5S - \ /, > Nv \ » yY nw 
edn, “@ Liupla Te Kal KéBys, eb pev pr) wounv nev Tpo- 
x \ \ ¥ fe A > , y 
Tov pev apa Yeovs addovs codovs Te Kal dyabovs, ereta 
Kat map avOpdmous TeTehevTyKOTas apeElvous TaV evOdde, 
nOoikovy ay ovK ayavakTov T@ Davatw: viv 8 eb tote ort 
Tap avopas T édtilw api€erOar dyabovs: Kal rovTo pév 
ovK av Tavu Sucxupicaipny. oT. wéevTou Tapa Deovs Seam- 
, > \ y > » 9 ¥ , » A 
tas wavy ayalous [n€ew], ed tore Ort, e¢ Tép TL AAAO TOY 
x an LY, wn 
TowovTwv, Sucxupicainy av Kal TovTO. woTe Oia TavTa 
> € / a la > > A Wes > > / A 
OVX OMOLwWS ayavakT@, aA eEvEdmis Elyu Eivat TL TOLS TETE 
X le uA V4 \ aN IW do y 
EUTNKOOL Kal, woTEp ‘ye Kat TaaL héyeTaL, TOAD apewvov 
Tots ayalots 7H Tots Kakots.” 


. . . . . . . . . . 


‘ 5 lol vA 
LXII. “Td pev oty ratta ducyvpicacbar ovTws exe, 
c > \ 4 > , ; A“ + > 4 4 4 
as eyo duekydvOa, od mpére. vodv exovTs avdpt: oT wevTor 
nr lal A an 
 TAVT €oTLY H TOLAUT aTTa TEplt Tas uYas HUaY Kal TAs 
> 7 3 - > 4 / > e \ lA > lal 
oiknoes, ereitep a0avatov y 7 Wyn haiverar otca, TOTO 


3. mpdrov pév: as often, the form 
of the sentence is changed later. 

6. nSlkovv av: I should be wrong. 
SCG. 429.— dyavaxtav: cf. Crito 43 c. 
— viv 8€: contrasted with ef véy in 1.3 
above. 

7. map avSpas: cf. Ap. 41 a.— rot- 
ro pév: ie. aplierPar xrr. To this, uér- 
ro. is adversative. 

9. el wep xrd.: cf. 59 a, 

11. dpolws:sc. as Totherwise should. 

In the first division of the argu- 
ment, Socrates shows that pure, abso- 
lute truth cannot be attained while the 
soul is hampered by the body. The 
lover of truth, then, is ever eager to 
free his soul from the fetters of the 
body. But this argument assumes the 
immortality of the soul, and the latter 


must be proved. — After his argument, 
Socrates gives briefly his view of the 
universe, — including Inferno, Purga- 
torio, and Paradiso. 

LXIII. Socrates would not insist 
on the exactness of the lines of his pic- 
ture of the life of the soul after death, 
but believes that something like it is true. 
The immortality of the soul has been 
shown, and a good man may be of good 
cheer as regards the future. Here Soc- 
rates reverts to the situation at 63 b. 

1. tadra: subject of orws Zxev. — 
To Sucxvplcacbat: subject of mpére.. 
Cf. 63 ¢. 

2. dt. xrd.: this clause is resumed 
by Totro. 

4. d8avarov: neuter predicate, in 
spite of the gender of the subject. 
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114d 
N , a X\ y PS la) > , 4 
KQL TT PET ELV bot SoKEL Kal a€évov KLVYOUVEVO QL OLOMEV® OUTWS 


y \ \ \ an y 
eye Kaos yap 6 Kwovvos: Kal xpy Ta ToOLadTAa wWo7TEp 
TAOELY EAUVT@, OLO On) € i 7adar pyKivw TOV pvOov 
emdoey EavT@, O10 On Eywye Ka LY be : 
> \ iy \ yY lal \ \ an cf lal lol 
aha TovTwy 517 eveka Oappetv yp TEpl TH EavTod Wyn 
avipa datis év TO Biw Tas pev addas HOovas Tas TEpPL TO 
vipa doris év TO Bip tas pu 7 rep 
lal »~ c > Y >» 
THLA Kal TOUS KdT[MOUS ELATE KalpELV, WS aXAOTPLOUS T OVTAS 
N 4 / ie , ) /, Q \ Oe \ b, 
Kal mhéov Odrepov yynadmevos atrepyalerOar, Tas O€ MEPL TO 
, 5 v4 - \ 4 \ \ 2S. LAA 
pavlavew exrovoac€ TE Kal KoTpHTAas THY WuynY ovK addo- 
na lal \ 
Tpia GAA TO avTHS KOoTLo, Twppoo’ry TE Kal SiKaLoavry 
il avopet i édevdept i adnOela, ovrw TEepiever THY 
Kal avopeia Kat edevepia Kat adnbeia, ple vy) 
y y /, ~ 
els Avdov Tropeiav, Ws Topeva dmevos OTaV 7 ElapLevn Kady. 
A > 5 \ » 
bpets pev ovr, ebyn, “O Xuppia te Kal KEBys Kat ot addon, 
’ dO Y , y , a * SEIN de A es) 
els avs ev TL ypdv@ EKaoTos TopevoerOe: Ewe OE VUY NOY 
oN “A 7 EN bd N , ¢ e - \ 5 4 4 
Kahel, pain adv avnp Tpayikds, 7 ElwapmEevn, Kal OYEddY Ti 
iS, , N \ , 5 al \ oy aN 
pou wpa Tpatéabar mpos Td ouTpov: SoKet yap dy BéArLov 
> an \ a lal 
elvat hovaodpevov TLEety TO Happakov Kal pH TPAayLaTa Tals 
yuvar€t Tapévew vexpov dove.” | 
LXIV. ratra 51) eixdvtos airov, 6 Kpirwr, “ Kiev,” edn, 
CRE. , / de , a 3 Ne \ \. x \ an 
@ LwoKpates: Ti d€ ToOvTOLS H Ewot emLTTEAAELS YH TEPL TOV 


5. olopévm: has the main idea,— Book iv: codla, dvdpela, Sixacoodyn, 


‘it is worth while to believe, even at 
some risk.”’ 

7. émdSewv: sc. to charm away the 
childish fear of death which remains 
in the soul. 

9. amepl Td cGpa: equivalent to Tod 
owpatos. Cf. mepl 7d wavOdvew, below. 

10. robs kdopous: sc. Tod cépuaTos. 

11. O4repov: euphemistic for ka- 
Kop. 

14. ady$ela: This corresponds to 
what became the fourth cardinal virtue, 
—oogia. The four, as they were gener- 
ally accepted later, seem to have been 
enunciated first in Plato’s Republic, 


cwppoctyvn. —ovrw: refers to Kooujoas, 
above. 

15. as ropevodpevos: ready to go. 

18. tpayixds: Socrates is still ina 
playful mood. 

20. Aovedpevov: the chief matter is 
expressed by the participle, ‘‘to bathe 
before I drink the drug.”’ 

21. Xovew: explanatory infinitive ; 
ef. Crito 45 ¢. 

LXIV. What last instructions will 
Socrates give to his friends? What can 
they do to please him? Nothing new. 
Just what he is always saying, — that if 
they care for themselves, they will please 
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115d 
id x \ t\X y y A e lal 3 
Talowy 4 TEpt ahAXov Tov, 0 TL AY GOL TOLODVYTES Nets EV 
& / A y > 
XapiTe parvora tovommer;” ““Amep aet Néyw,” ey, “a Kpi- 
\ , 9 A Bs a 
TWV* OVOEY KALVOTEPOV* OTL ULOV AVTOV ETYLENOVPLEVOL DMLELS, 
x 2 \ \ la 5) a \ lal A 
Kal EM“Ol Kal TOLS EMOLS KaL UpLLY avTOLS EV YapLTL TOLHCETE 
y > x A an \ nw e a +N > (J ~ \ 
QTT Gv TOUTE, KAY [1 VOY OmortoyyoynTe: eav O Vuov pev 
> lal b) hn \ \ Ae Y te NX \ 
avT@v amednte, Kal py Yehynte, woTmEp KaT LyvN KaTa TAO 
lal > > v4 \ XN > le) yY Nd A o} Sr OPN 
vov T €lpnmeva Kal Ta ev TO EuTTpoTbev xpdvew Chv, odd eav 
Ne € Xr , 2 a / \ as FQN L 
TOAA OmoAoyHONTE Ev TH TapovTL Kal OPOdpa, ovdEeV T)éEoV 
te 99 GE ay aA x uA Q 0 4 QA 2) + 
TOLY ETE. avTa pev Tolwuv mpolvpnOyoopcba,’ Edy, 
(44 v4 a Q fi } / / / De gare aA bP) 
ouTw Troe: Gantapev O€ GE Ta TPOTOL; Oras av, 
¥ / oe lal 
edn,‘ Bovhynobe, eav ep ye Ka ByTé pe Kat py Expiyo vuas.” 
v4 a e led) Af lal > 
yerdoas 8 apa novyyn Kal Tpds Huds aToBrebas etev, “Ov 
‘0 Sige 8 / € ? , > ® € Ss € 
TéEw, w avdpes, Kpitwva, ws eyo elt ovTos 6 LwKparns, 6 


‘\ 8 ze: + 7 4 la - 
vuvi duareyopevos, Kal SuaTdtTwyv ExacTov TOV heyouevar, 


b) > ¥ va B] a > a »” Day 2 y , 
_adX oveTat Me EKELVOY Eval, OV OETaL OALyOY VOTEPOV VEKPOV, 


20 


‘\ 3 an ‘é “a 7 yy Pe) x / ‘\ / 
Kal €pata On, TOS me OanTy. OT & eyd madau Tohdy oyov 
¢ las 
TETONMAL, WS, ETELOAY Tiw TO padppaKov, OvKETL DULY TAapa- 


lal > > > 2, > iN; a , PS) , We) 
pevo, AAN olynooMal ATLMY ELS PakapwY OY TWAS EvOaLMO- 


him even if they make no promises now. 
— How shall they bury Socrates? They 
cannot bury Socrates, and they may do 
what they like with his body. 

5. tpav xrr.: cf. Ap. 29 e, 36 c. 

6. éyois: masculine, cf. rep! raldwy, 
above. 

11. radra pev «7d. : simply marks 
the transition. Cf. Crito 44 d.—mpoOv- 
pnoncopeda: cf. 62a. 

12. Oarrwpev: deliberative sub- 
junctive. Crito means to ask Socrates’s 
preference for cremation or inhuma- 
tion. Cf. Cum enim de immortali- 
tate animorum disputavisset et 
iam moriendi tempus urgeret, 
rogatus a Critone quem ad mo- 


dum sepeliri vellet, ‘‘Multam 
vero’? inquit ‘“‘operam, amici, 
frustra consuimpsi. Critoni 
enim nostro non persuasi me 
hine avolaturum neque mei 
quicquam relicturum. Verum 
tamen, Crito, si me adsequi po- 
tueris aut sicubi nanctus eris, 
ut tibi videbitur, sepelito. 
Sed, mihi crede, nemo me ves- 
trum, cum hine excessero, con- 
Sequetur.’”’ Cicero, Tusc. 1-108. 

15. otros: contrasted with éxetvoy, 
below. 

18. arty: the mood of direct 
quotation is retained. — 6rt xr). : re- 
sumed by raira. 
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115d 
nw aA a + , 2 
vias, Tadra [por] doxd adit@ adrws Eye, tapapvfovpevos 
y rn 9 > \ 
dpa pev vpas, ana S €pavror. eyyuyocaobe oty me mpos 
RP De the (44 \ b) , b) , AS « \ \ 
Kpitowva,” by, “tHv evavtiav eyyinv 7 nv ovTOS Tpos TOUS 
an @ > an € an 
dukacTas Nyyvaro. ovTos Hev yap H puny Tapapevery’ vpLELS 
> A v, 
oH pay py Tmapapeverv eyyunoacbe, érevoav amoldava, 
iANG > - 0 b , 74 K v2 ea - > A 
ahha oiyyoerOar amiovta, wa Kpitwv paov dépyn, Kal py 
A nan x “ 
Opav Lov TO TOma 1 KAOMEVOV 7) KATOPUTTOMEVOY AyYavaKTy 
, > an rn c 
héyn €v TH Tab ws 
KATOPUTTEL. €D yap 


¢€ \ 3 A ¢€ 5 x / de 
UTEP E“OV WS OELVA TATXOVTOS, MOE 
ey A , ey 2 la x 
H tmpotiferan LwKpatyn 7 Exheper 7 
ich,’ 4 8 ds, “a dpiote Kpirwv, 75 py Karas éyew od 
, 3 Pala la - b) \ ~ , 3 na 
JLOVOV Els AUTO TOUTO TANMMEAES, GANA Kal KAKOV TL EMLTTOLEL 
A wn b) x A \ ~“ , > XN la 
Tats wyats. aha Oappety Te xpr) Kal Pavar ToVvpoY Toma 
, \ , Y ’ 7 , > \ , 
Odmrew, kat Oarrew ovtas OTws av oor pirov H kal padtota 


aA > ” 
NY) voptmov €ivar. 


116 


Lent oe) > \ b) “A \ > te > »¥ , c 
LXV. TavT ElTWY EKELVOS MEV AVLIOTATO ELS OLKNMA TL WS | 


id A Ag oe: rd Y > les ¢ lal S > , 
ova opevos, Kat 0 Kpitwy evreto avt@, Nuas 0 eKédeve TrEpi- 
=> lal > ‘\ 
PEVELY. TEPLELEVOMEV OVY TPOS HuasS avTovs Siaeydopevor 
n \ lal \ > > \ iat 
TEpl TOV ElpNnuevav Kal avacKOTOUYTES, TOTE O ad TEpl THS 


21. ratra: i.e. all the preceding 
argument. 

24. nyyvaro: the tense implies that 
the offer was not accepted. This can- 
not refer to the offer of surety for the 
payment of a fine (cf. rapapevetv), but 
suggests that Crito may have desired 
to relieve Socrates from the month’s 
imprisonment, by giving bonds for his 
appearance to meet his sentence. 

27. ro capa: in strong contrast 
with éuod. 

31. eis airs totro: i.e. as being 
false. — wAnppedés: predicate. 

34. vopipov: here, again, an indi- 
cation of Socrates’s care to obey both 
written and unwritten laws, 


LXV. Socrates leaves his friends in 
order to bathe, and then to converse 
with his family. When he returns to 
his friends, the day is far spent, and he 
says little more. The attendant of the 
Eleven comes to bid him farewell, sure 
that Socrates will not be angry with 
him for bringing the word of death. 
Socrates tells Crito to have the drug 
brought. Others may have delayed 
drinking the hemlock as long as a 
gleam of day lasted, but he has noth- 
ing to gain by drinking the drug a little 
later. 

2. as ovedpevos: saying that he 
was going to bathe. —wepipévew: cf, 
09 a, 
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116d 
A 5 / Y (Tee tes lal y+ 3 a e , 
ovppopas dueEvdvTes, Con Huty yeyovuta Ein, aTEXVas Tyov- 
Y 
fevolr woTrEp TaTpos oTepnbertes SidEew dpPhavol Tov erera 
4 3 \ > 3 / \ > 7 > Pd SN \ / 
Biov. émeid7 8 €hovoato Kal nveéxOn Tap’ avrov Ta TaLdia, 
— dvo0 yap avT@ vels opiKpol Hoar, eis dé péyas, — Kal ai 
3 A A > 4 E] rs ww / 7 
Olkelar yuvatkes adikovTo, evavTiov Tov Kpitwvos diadeyOets 
TE Kal emLoTEihas atta €BovXeETO, Tas pev yuvatkas Kal Ta 
lA > - > a SEN EI Je a NS 
maidia amuevar exéhevorev, autos & KE Tap Has. Kal Hv 
50 ’ X e / PS) “ / ‘\ ‘\ , 4 
70n eyyvds nAiov SvdpeoV: ypdvov yap Tohdy dierpubev evdov. 
eMav & éxabelero Nehovpevos, Kal ov TOAAG peTa TavTa SLE 
EYOn, Kal Kev 6 TOV EvdEeKa UTNpEeTNS Kal OTAaS Tap avTOr, 
“°O Loxpares,” epn, “ov Katayvaropar cov omep dd\dwv 
KATAYLYVOTKH, OTL LoL XahEeTaivovel Kal KaTApOVTaL, €7reL- 
dav avrots TapayyeAhw Tivey TO dappakov avayKalovTwr 
“A > , \ a > \ \ + y b] 4 la} 
TOV apxovTav. ae 0 €yw Kat ahd\ws EyvwKa EV TOVTM TO 
c t 
\ ‘\ 4 »” ” 
Xpov@ yevvaoraToy Kal TpadTaToV Kal AapioTov avdpa ovTa 
A , A > , \ \ \ an > 3O9 9 
TOV ToHTOTE SEdpo adiKopevay, Kal Oy Kal VOY ED O10’ OTL 
> > XN , - \ \ > 4 > x 
OvK Emol xaherralvEs, yryyMoKels yap TOUS alTiovs, ara 
> , aA > \ a > > , AP \ 
Exeivos. vov, oiafa yap a HADov ayyéAhwy, yatpé TE Kal 
“~ ec ean 4 % > A“ be) \ Y 
TELp® WS pacta pepe TA dvayKata.” Kal dua Saxpvoas 
/ b] te \ c 7 3 z= \ 
PETATTPEPOMEVOS aTHEL. Kal O LwKparyns avaBrepas Tpos 
> la (44 SN A oC al BN ie las la v4 ”? 
avtov, “Kat ov, epy, “ xatpe, Kal Nets TadTa ToLnoome. 
\ y x Is A (eaX= ’ a ) A (44 ¢c A 6G \ 
Kal awa pos Wwas, “ Os aotetos, Edy, “0 avlpwiros: Kat 
Tapa TavTA pol TOY Xpdvoy TpooHe Kat Oued€yeTo €vioTeE 


6. opbavoi: predicate. The sub- 18. dpxdvrwv: i.e. the Eleven. Cf. 
ject of the infinitive is subject alsoof Ap. 39e, and 44 a.—év rottw x7i.: 


T Eplemevomer. 

7. mavSla: cf. Ap. 34d. 

9. yuvaixes: among these, of course, 
Xanthippe is included. She returns to 
the prison in the afternoon, though 
she was conducted home in the morn- 
ing (60 a). — Of Socrates’s other living 
kin, nothing is known. 

15. karayvdcopar: cf. Ap. 25 a. 


i.e. while Socrates was in prison. 

20. Trav adikopéver : partitive geni- 
tive, — ‘‘ of all whom I ever knew.”’ 

22. éxelvors: the jailer assumes that 
Socrates will be angry with some one, 
but believes that he will hold the right 
persons responsible for his death. — 
a&yyéANwv: expresses purpose. Cf. mel- 
Qwy Ap. 30 a, 
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116d 
\ 4 SY 8 nan Noo \ an CG , b) PS) 4 
kal Hv aVOPOV A@OTOS, KAaL VUV WS YEVVAlWS ME ATOOAKPVEL. 
> lal \ Bi *% 
GAN aye 54, © Kpirwv, reapela aita@, Kat eveyKaTw TLS TO 
if > ld > \ / 2 ¢ SA Q ” \ 
pappaxor, ei TérpiTTau el O€ wy, Tpupatw 6 avOpwmos.” Kat 
& y 5 ¥ Y 
6 Kpirav, “’AXN oipa,”’ Eby, “eywye, © LOKpares, ert niov 
? SEN nan »” S » 8 } - XN A b] \ i) 
eival él TOLS Oper Kal oVTM dEdUKEVaL. Kal aya ey@ oi0a 
Kat addous avy owe TivovTas, érELday TapayyedOn adTots, 
= \ Le 
dermvyoavTas TE Kal TLdVTas ED pada, Kal TvyyEevojLEevous 
cd) fede a EN , 3 a la) IAN be 3 be F 
y évious av av tixwow éemBumovrtes. ahha pydev emetyou 
» \ 2 a?) SG , (x hard ” » Con: 
er. yap eyxwpel.” Kal 6 Lwxparns, “ Eikotws ye, epn, “a 
la la A a 
Kpirav, éxetvol Te TadTa ToLovaW, ods ov héyets, OlovTaL yap 
la la \ nan 
KEPOAVELY TAUVTA TOLHTAVTES, Kal eywye TavTa [ElKdTws] Od 
> wn yY 
Toijow: ovdey yap oipat KEepdavety ddiyov VaTEpoyv TOV 
PON x aN > IN / 33) a mn , la! 
ahdto ye 7 yédotra dpdynoev tap EwavT@, yuxomevos TOV 
(nv Kat pevddopevos ovdevds ert evdvTos. ahd’ UO,” ey, “God 
N; \ + i? be) 
Kal uy adds Tote. 
r SS ¢€ , > , YY A N io 
LXVI. Kat 6 Kpirav dkovoas evevoe TO TaLdl TANCIoV 
e wn XN ¢ nw > \ SN XN / 7 
éoToTl, Kal 6 Tats e€eMOadv Kal avyvdv ypdvoy diatpibas 
& A SS P i? ‘\ , > / 
HKev aywv Tov péddovTa Siddvar TO Pdppakov, ev KUALKL 


31. qAvov: the day was not gone, 
while the sun’s light could be seen. 
Cf. 61 e. 

38. ratramomoavres: by doing this. 

40. map’ uavre: in my own judg- 
ment. Cf. the proverb pi icb ppdyvimos 
mapa geavt@, Prov. iii. 7, cf. Rom. 
xii. 16. 

41. hevddpevos x7d.: seems to be 
an allusion to Hesiod’s advice to use 
the wine freely both when the jar was 
first opened, and when it was nearly 
exhausted, but to be sparing of it the 
rest of the time. —avod: cf. Crito 
44b. SCG. 408. 

LXVI. The drug is brought. Soc- 
rates asks if he may pour a libation to 
a god, but learns that only so much has 


been prepared as it is well for him to 
drink. He prays, however, that his de- 
parture may be for his happiness. His 
Friends cannot restrain their tears when 
he drinks the drug, but he rebukes their 
lamentations, and expresses his desire 
to die in peace. 

1. + mot8{: doubtless Crito’s per- 
sonal attendant. Cf. 60 a. 

3. Tov péAAovTa KTA.: Le. a spe- 
cialist, who had charge of the execu- 
tion. —7d ddppaxov: this is nowhere 
specified by Plato, but was kwvevor, 
or the seeds of the poison hemlock, 
which, as is seen, were prepared by 
grinding or pounding in a druggist’s 
mortar. As a means of execution of 
a sentence of death, this seems to have 
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117d 
, /, > x \ c 4 XN y+ 
pepovta TeTpyipevov: dav dé 6 Lwxpdryns Tov avOpwror, 
KY 22 ey. fy) 
“Kiev, eby, “a BédrocTe, od yap TovTwy éemioTHpwV, Ti 
Xpy Tovey ;” 
>” 4 3 A / v4 ¥ lal 
av cou Bapos €v Tois oKeheou yevynTat, EmeiTa KaTaKeto Oat 


+ 3 Y 
“Ovdev addo,” ey, “7 midvTa TEpievat, ews 


\ 4 > » / be) \ yY + \ 4 “A 
Kal OVTWS GUTO TOLHoEL. Kal apa wpee THY KUALKA TO 
, \ a \ \ , Y oP - 
Swxpate Kat os AaBav Kat pddra thews, & "Eyéxpares, 
s SA iy > \ PZ ¥ lal ie +o A 
ovdev Tpéaas ovdE Siadeipas ovTE TOU ypwpatos ovTE TOD 
V2 > " 9 Saee, ‘\ e La N X 
mpoowrrov, ah’ womep cial Tavpndov UVroBrabas mpos Tov 
» 6 (a4 , \ , 99 ¥ (a4 XN vO aA 7 XN 
avOpwror, “ Tt héyeus, Eby, “wept ToVdE TOD THmaTOS TpPds 


re 9) 


XN 3 A a A x (M5 la) be) ¥ 
TO atmoomecai Tur; eeoTW, 7 OV; Tocovtov, en, 
Ce 74 7 Y 72 ¥) > A 9 

® LoK«pates, TpiBomev, Ocov oldpefa perprov elvau TLeEly. 

c I OoyY b) >» ee 
“Mavidava,’ 7 86s: “add\N vyeobat yé Tov Tots Deots Cerri ¢ 

\ la lal aA 
TE KAL XPH, THY peToiKnow THY EVOEVSE eKEetoe EUTVYH yeve- 

a] OG) or ss > ‘\ + , N -.: va be) A 
oar: a On Kai €yw EvXOmat TE Kal yEevoLTO TavTH. Kal 
Cee) lal \ la) \ 

Gp. ELTOV TAVTA ETLTXOMEVOS Kal paha EvYEPas Kal EVKOAWS 

1e7 Aer € \ , \ 3 an ar > 

e€émiev. Kal U@v ol TOAXOL Téws pev ETLELKS OLOl TE HoaV 
€ » 

KaTeve TO un SaKkpVELv, Ws O€ ELOopeEY TivOYTA TE Kal TETO- 

/ > - b) PN te) lal , \ 3 lal > \ 3 / > 
KOTA, OVKETL, GAN E“ov ye Bia Kal avTOD aoTaKTL ExwpEL TA 

, yY 5 fA > 4 b} (2 > \ \ 
ddkpva, woe éyKadupdpevos dtékhaov eavtov: ov yap 57 
f) A 3 ‘\ \ b] lal , Y > X\ e va 
EKELVOV ‘ye, GAG THY eavToU TVXNV, Olov avdpds ETalpou 


> - vi: € XN “4 x lh > A > ‘\ 
€oTepnevos einv. 6 d€ Kpitwy ere mpdotepos emov, émevdy 


been used at Athens first in the time 10. xpaparos: genitive with ovdéy 


of the Thirty. According to Lysias 
xii. 17, rive kbvecov Was the ordinary 
mapayyexua under their rule. Plato 
once (Lysis 219 e) mentions this as a 
poison for which wine was an anti- 
dote. According to modern authori- 
ties, the effects of this poison are much 
more violent than would seem from 
Plato’s story. 

7. cov: construe with oxédeow. — 
Kataketo8ar: construe with xp7. 

8. atrd: nominative, itself. 


only as obj. of diapOelpas, not as obj. of 
Tpéoas. 

13. rocotrov: i.e. only so much. 

17. yévoiro tatty: so may it be. 

20. ro ph Saxptev: the negative 
repeats that contained in karéxeuv. 

21. épod ye kal atrod: genitive with 
Big. 

22. éyxadupdpevos: sc. with a fold 
of his mantle. Cf. l. 438. 

23. otov: an idea of thinking is 
implied. H. 1001. 
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117d 
= > i 
ovy olds T Hv Karéxyey TA SdKpva, eEaveoTn. Atroh\ddwpos 
Vat ac 4 AN 
dé kal ev TO euTpoobev ypdve@ ovdey eraveTo dakpvov, Kal 
\ AS , > ; id nN , X > lal iS) 4 
5%) kal rote avaBpuynodpmevos [K\dwv kat] dyavakTav ovdeva 
wn , > lal / 
OvTLWa Ov KaTéKagEe TOV TAapoVTMY, THY YE avTOV LwKpa- 
a a lal Ss / b] XN 
tous. éxeivos S¢, “Oia,” ey, “ rovetre, & Oavpaco! eyo 
Y Y an > l4 Y 
PEVTOL OVX NKLOTA TOUTOU EVEKa TAS yuvatKas amreTEuipa, La 
lal lal > yy > / 
pr) TovadTa TANPMEAOLEY* Kal yap aKyKoa, OTL ev evdypia 
la A 99 \ 
Xp?) TehevTav. aN Hovyxiay TE ayeTE Kal KapTEpElTE. Kal 
Hers akovaoarTes HaYVVONMEeY TE Kal TET KOMEV TOV SaKpvEL. 
6 O€ TepiehOdv, eredy ot BaptverOar eby TA oKEAN, KaTE- 
/ 4 4 x 3 , < A \ yY 
Khivn vmtios: ovTa yap é€xédevey 6 avOpwmos: Kal apa 
| , > nr e c x te , A 
epamtopevos avtov [ovtos 6 Sods 76 ddppaxor]| dade 
/, > la N 4) XN \ id + 58 
Xpovov éTerkoTre TOUS TOOAS Kal Ta OKEAN, KaTELTA OPOOpA 
- > lal \ 55 » > > Q z. c \ > » 
Tuecas avTOv TOV 7dda NpeETO, EL aiaPavoiTo: 6 0 ovUK Edy: 
nan 5S yY lal 
Kat meTa TOTO avlis TAS KYHpas: Kal ETaVLa@Y OUTwS NULY 
la) ‘\ Ws 
€Ted€iKVUTO, OTL WUyxoLTS TE KAL THYVUTO. Kal AUTOS HTTETO 
\ > Y > N \ a a , +. a , 
Kal €lmEv OTL, €TELOaY TPS TH Kapdia yevnTaL avT@, TOTE 
y = 5) n > N > 
oiynoerar. dyn ody ayeddy TL avToOU HY TA TEPL TO ATPOV 
Wuyopeva, Kal exkaduydpevos, evexexdduTto yap, elev, 6 
57 Tehevtatov éepbéyEato, “OQ Kpitavr,” edn, “To >AaKdr- 
mum Omethomev adeKTpvova: aha amddoTre Kal pr) apedn- 


onte.” “Ada TavTa,” Edn, “errat,’ 6 Kpitov: “add dpa, 


28. tév wapévrwv: partitive with 41. yévnrat: the subject is implied 
ovdéva. in WxorTo KT. 
29. ota: cf. oloy 61 ¢. 43. 6 «rd.: and this was the last 
30. rovrov évexa: explained by the ete. 
iva clause. 44. *AckAnme: a cock was an 


31. eddypla x7r.: a Pythagorean 
doctrine. 

33. Tod Saxpveww : ablative genitive. 

35. tmtios: predicate. To this, 
ourw refers. 

40. mynyviro: optative. The mode- 


sign « is absorbed by the v. 


offering of thanksgiving to the god of 
health, for recovery from illness. This 
expression is no clinging to an old 
superstition in Socrates’s last mo- 
ments, but is his figurative way of 
saying that now he is freed from all 
the ills of the body. 
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118 a 
¥ ¥ fd ee} nw 2 a t) nw e) \ ¥ > - 
et Tt ado Eyes.” TadTa Epomevou avTov ovdey eri amreKpi- 
> > hes 7 / \ 3 4 NS e A 
vaTo, add’ ddiyov xpovoy diaditav éexvyOn Te Kal 6 avOpo- 
2 , > 4 \ a \ ” ¥ > \ \ 
TOS e€exahubev QuTOV, KAaL OS TA OR PaTa EOTYNOEV * ioav de 
6 Kpitav cvvédaBe 76 oTdpa Kal Tovs d6dOadpovs. 
TXT Y € , x 3 yo A € , e A 
LXVII. “Héde 1% redevt7, @ “Eyéxpates, Tov éraipov nuiv 
3 , > 8 , € € A A »~ A / ee > / 
eyeveTo, AVOPOS, WS NuEls hatpev av, TOV TOTE BV eTELPAOy- 
> - x » JA \ PS) 2 
pev apiorov Kat [dddhws] Ppovipwrarov Kat duxavoTarov. 
47. el tt GAO A€yets: whether you 3. dAdAws: in general. — In this 
have anything else to say. praise, the narrator gives the impres- 
LXVII. 2. rév réte: of his time. sion of studied moderation. This is 
The expression is suited to the time consistent with Plato’s practice of pre- 


of composition of the dialogue. Cf. senting his portrait of Socrates without 
éetpo 58 b. comment or criticism. 


TAATONO> > TMIO> ION 


(ALCIBIADES PRAISES SOCRATES) St. 3, 


p. 215 


10 


215a 


XXXII. “Swxparn & eyo éraweiv, & avdpes, ovtws em 


, 5 Seow es a) \ > ” WW NS, \ 
XELPNT@, Ub E€ELKOVOV. OUTOS EV OVV LOWS OLY)O ETAL (Sop aa 8 2 


yedoudtepa, eoTar O 7 Elkay TOU ahyfovs EveKa, Ov TOU 


, \ \ Nike , - 322N 5 A x a 
yedoiov. pnt yap 57) Opoidtatoy avrov eivat Tots oLANvots 


lal a - , Y 
TovToLs Tols ev Tols EppoyAvdeiors Kalynpévots, ovaTiVas 


3 , ¢ N: iz ey > \ ~ a 
epyalovrar ot Sypuovpyol avpuyyas 7 avdovs ExovTas, ot 


duy ade dioryOevres paivovtTat evooVev ayahpwata EXOVTES 


la \ \ > 2 , Sb a , a , 
Gear. KQU py pt QU E€OLKEVAL AVTOV TO OaTvpmM TW Mapova. 


y \ > , t) 35 e a > , SR wae 
OTL EV OUVV TO bys ELOOS OMOLOS €L TOUTOLS, WwW LaKpares, 


ovd avTos av mov apdiaByTyocas: ws dé Kal Tara €oLKas, 


\ na » ¢ \ i xX + aN \ \ e 
JeTA TOVTO AKovE. UBpLoTHS €i° N OV; Eav yap py Of@oXo- 


At a feast held at the house of 
Agatho, the tragic poet, to celebrate 
the victory which he had just won in 
the Lenaean festival of 416 B.c., several 
have spoken in praise of Love, and then 
Alcibiades, who is now in his greatest 
glory, just before the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion, praises Socrates. 

XXXII. Socrates is like one of the 
ugly images of a seated satyr, which, 
when opened, proves to contain a beau- 
tiful shrine and the figure of a god. 

1. otrws: explained by 80 eixdvwy. 

5. rovrois: indicates the familiarity 
of such images. — ka@npévois: these 
figures generally represented Silenus 
in a sitting posture, playing the pipe. 


170 


6. atdots: object of Zxovras. 

7. Svo.xGévtes: sc. as by the two 
wings of a double door. Cf. 222 a. 

9. eiS0s: in the Symposium of 
Xenophon, Socrates is represented as 
humorously urging the advantages of 
his broad, turned-up nose, his project- 
ing eyes, and his thick lips, and finally 
as saying: oe 
Noyifer ws eye cov KadNiwy elu, dre Kal 
Naides 


6LoL0T épous 


€Ketvo ovdey TEKUnpLoV 


Geat ofcar Tovs éuot 
(Symp. 
v. 7), the Naiad nymphs, goddesses, 
bear Silens, and these are more like to 
Socrates than to Critobulus. 

11. bBpiorhs: a reference to his 


teasing irony. —q ot: are you not ? 


Diryvovs 
a 
tlkrovolw 7 ool; 
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215e 
YNS,; maptupas mapeEopan. 


8 ua > , i ¢c / 5 ey / 3 , ‘ 
QAVULACDLWTEPOS EKELYOU oO Ev YE U OpYaVvav EKT)AEL TOUS 


ahh’ ovk avdnTys; mov ye 


5 fa] , C'S ON an s 5 i: ‘ » Nace x 
avi pwmous TH ATO TOV OTOpaTOS OvVapEL, Kal ETL VUVL OS av 
\ Ay te ~ a X\ + » lal 
Ta eKelvou avAy (a yap Odvpmros nue, Mapaovov éya, Tov 
drdaé ) \ i 3 v4 Gy fe Tk Ac FN SS AN 
avtos),— Ta ovv exelvov eay T ayallos avdyTHS avAH 
27 , > 7 / V4 al \ lal 
eav Te havrdy avdytpis, pwova KaréyerOar Tovet Kat Sydow 
\ nw Lan lat wn ” 
Tous Tov Oewy TE Kal TeheT@Y Seopevous, dia TO Hela eivar. 
\ > n 
ov 8 €éxeivov toaodrov pdovov diaépers, OTe dvev dpydvev 
Wirots Aoyous TavTOV TOUTO TroLELS. wets your OTaV pev ToU 
ay. b) / ts \ 4 3 lal CLs: id 
ahhov akovamev X<yovTos Kat Tavu ayalov pHTopos aXovus 
hoyous, ovdev pede, Ws eos eimety, ovdEvi: eTELdAdY S€ God 
3 ya x a lal , + - a , an 
TLS akOUN Y TOV TaV hoywv addov €yorToOs, Kav TavU pad- 
Siae / Bey, Nw 23 , SP, Die peta Sez 
hos 7) O héywr, €av TE yuvn akovy e€ay T AVP Eav TE pel 
/, 
pak.ov, extetrAnypevor Eopev Kal KaTexopeOa. 
(Sue2 AN lal Oe Bud > th ae ial / / 
eyo your, @ avdpes, ei pr) Eweddov Kopdy Sd€ey peOvev, 
Ss > IZ x e tal e \ 4 SEN ¢ XN la) 4 
El7ov bpocas av vty, ota 57 mémovOa avTds Ud TOY TOUTOU 
oyov kai Tacyw ert Kal vuvi. OTav yap aKovw, TOV jLoL 
A a a , 7] Ss” ays \ § , 
pahhov 7 TOV KopuBarvTLOVTwY N TE KAPOLa TNOA Kal OaKpva 
> las ec Ni lat / lal Va c lal ‘i \ » 
ExyeltTar Ud TOY héywr TOV TovTOV. Opa Sé Kal addous 
4 Cy / / Sy b] / x 
Tapmodous TavTa TacxovtTas. Ilepuxhé€ovs 0 akovav Kat 
» > aA € , > 4 ¢ , , A 
ahtav ayabov pytopav ed perv Hyovpynv héyew, TovwovToy 


12. pdprupas rapéfopar: technical 
language, as if Alcibiades were con- 
ducting a case in court. Cf. Ap. 31c. 
—ddAdAa: or; cf. Ap. 37 ¢. 

13. éxelvov: i.e. Marsyas, who had 
vied with Apollo (Xen. An. i. 2. 8). 

14. ry dard xrd.: ie. just like Soc- 
rates. 

15. ra éxelvou: sc. wédy Or avAjpara. 

16. ovv: resumptive. 

20. Wirots Adyous: repeats dvev 
épydvwy.— Tavrov TovTO: i.e. KaTéxET Oar 


KTX,. 


22. Adyous: object of NéyovTos. 

23. GdAov AéyovTos: SC. 
When another repeats them. 

26. kopiSq: Alcibiades does not 
claim to be quite sober at this moment, 
but elsewhere ascribes his present frank- 
ness to the wine which he has drunk. 

27. elmov «rh. : ‘* IT would take my 
oath.’’? —wérov0a: cf. Ap. 17 a. 

29. kopuBavrimvrwy: limits 7 capdla 
unexpressed. Cf. Crito 54 d. 

32. ed Aéyerw: supply adréy or adrovs 
as subject. 


> / 
auTous, 
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215e 
‘ ¢€ \ 3Q9 > 
& ovdev eracyov, ovd’ érefopvBnrd pov 7 Wuy7 ovo nya- 
, € > lal ie > > < XN Ne ~ 
VAKTEL WS AVOpaTOOWOHs SiaKemevou’ GAN’ UITO TOUTOVE TOD 
Y y \ 
Mapavou tohddKis 87 ovtw diereOnv, wate poor Odor uy 
> lal 9S > nn 
Biwrov eivar exovTt ws Ex. Kal TAVTA, © LHOKparTeEs, OVK EpEts 
€ > > “A ‘\ 4 A / 23 ”~ y > > , 
ws ovk ahynIn. Kal ere ye vUv aUVOLO’ ewavT@, OTL eb EH€hoLpL 
7 Ss i) > x 7, > \ > »\ x , 
TApPEXELV TA OTA, OVK AV KapTEpHTatmtL, AAA TavTAa av Ta- 
b) / , € A y at gb 5 \ x 
oxo. avayKaler yap pe Oomodroyetv, OTL ToAAOV EvdENS wY 
DON ¥ > la) st 3 WA \ 8 > 0 4 / , 
QUvTOS ETL E“avToU peyv awEAo, TAO AOnvatwy tpatTw. Bia 
oby WOTEP ATO TOV LeipHvav ETLTXOMEVOS TA GTA OLYomat 
pevywv, wa py avTov Kabypevos Tapa TOUT@ KaTaynpaow. 
mérov0a dé mpds TovTOY povov avO paar, 6 OVK ay TLS OLoLTO 
év éuol eveivat, —T6 aicxvverOar dvtiovv: éeyd dé TovTov 
povoy aiayvvona. avvoida yap euavT@ avTihéyew pev ov 
, ¢€ 2 A An a C , by \ 343) , 
Suvapeva@, ws ov det Trovety a obTOS KEheveL, ETELdaY S aTédOa, 
e lA lal lal lal e \ lal n , > 
HTTHMEVO THS TYLNS THS VT TOV TOANOV. SparreTEdw Ov 
EES N , Lae >) > , \ € x , 
avTOV Kal PEVYW, KAL OTAV LOW, ALT KVVOMAL TA WLoLoynMEVA. 
\ if ‘. e 2 x ya SL \ ” > > 4 
Kal ToAdaKis pev HOd€ws av Oount avTov jy OVTa ev avOpa- 
> 5) > nA , 5 > Y N A Ej 
mous: eb 0 av TovTo yévoiTo, ed oida OTL TOAD petlov av 
y nw 
axyOoiwny, WATE OUK EXW O TL XPHTwpaL TOVTW TO avOpaTY. 
XXXIII. “Kat vd pev b7 Tov avrdynpdtrav Kal éyd Kal 
Y \ A , CEN an A , 
ahdou moXot Tovav’ta weTdvOacw Urs ToOVdE TOD GaTUpoU- 
»¥ Tas an b} , c y , aes) \ ae 3 \\ A 
ahha 8 €uovd akovoate ws Gpowds T €oTly ots eyo Hkaca 
ta : 


36. Biwrdv: cf. Crito 47 e.—tyovtt: 47. because of the verbal 


equivalent to dvaxesévov, above. Cf. 
Ap, 22e. 

37. én ye viv: i.e. though Alcibia- 
des was no longer young, but perhaps 
the most influential man in Athens. 

40. épavrod dpedd: cf. Ap. 29 de. 

44. +6 aicyiverSar: in apposition 
with 6. 

46. Svvapévw: supplementary par- 
ticiple. Cf. Ap. 34 b. 


idea in ryufs, which is equivalent to 
Tyaoba. Cf. rhv ddow byuiv Ap. 30d. 

48. +a apodoynpéva: for the con- 
struction, ef. Ap. 34 b. — Alcibiades is 
obliged to confess himself convinced 
that he ought to lead a very different 
life from that which he leads. 

XXXIII. Socrates cares nothing for 
beauty nor for wealth. 

8. éno0t dkovoate: let mx tell you. 


10 
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220 a 
35h \ \ PS) ¢ € Q , ¥ > Ne ¥ 4 
avTOV, Kal THY OVVapLY ws Oavpaciay Eve. ED yap LoTE OTL 
n>) x ¢ a A . by \ 3 N 7 b] id 
ovdels V@Y TOUTOY yryvdoKe: ahha eyo Sydow, EreEiTEp 
, lal Y an 
npfaunv. opate yap ott YwKpdrns épwtiKds SidKerta TOV 
A ‘\ 

KaA@Y Kal GEL TEpl ToUTOUS é€oTly Kal exmémANKTAL, WS TO 
TXHMA GVTOV. TOVTO OV GiAnVOdES; THddpa ye. TOUTO yap 
a ¥, , y ¢ , 2 
ovtos eLwbey mepiBéBryTat, waTEp 6 yeyuppevos ainVds 

¥ PS) a Oe > fa] \ , ” fa] / ae: 5 4 
evoobev 0€ avoiylels Toons o1ecGe yewer, & AVdpES TUETOTAL, 
, ¥ Y y 3 + / 3 / 5) le) 
Twppoovvys ; toTE OTL OVT EL Tus KaAddS €oTL pede a’T@ 
> 7 > 4 A lal 7 > > XK a@ > og 
ovdev, AAAA KaTappovel ToTovTOV OmoV OVS av els oinfetn, 
¥y 3 y+ , ¥ 39 > + \ ~ + ~ e \ 
OUT €l TLS TAOVELOS, OVT EL AAAHY TLVA TYLAY EYwWY TOV VT 
tAnOovs pakapilonevav: qyetrar O€ TavTa TavTA TA KTY- 
58 \ > \ € lal > Ni 5 Y P , e A > 
pata ovdevos aka Kal nuas ovdev elvat, iva éyw duty, elpw- 
/ ns \ 5 / \ / bX \ > &: 
vevomevos O€ Kai Tailwy mavTa TOV Biov mpds Tovs avOpwrous 
A , \ 9 a Nez 3 7 > ay 
duatehel. omovddaavtos b€ abrov Kal avoryOevtos ovk oida 
¥ er Re) \ > , > Ss) ke oy > > 
El TUS EWPaKeV Ta EVvTOS aydhpata: add’ eyo Hdy TOT Eidor, 
b} \ »' yY lal \ la 3 KS fe \ 
Kapot edo€ev ovTw Oeia Kal ypuvoa €ivat Kal TayKaha Kat Oav- 
ym , > ¥ 7 , , ” 
HPQOTA, WOTE TOLNTEOY Elva ELBpPaxy O TL KEAEVOL LwKparTns. 
XXXV. “kai pera tadta o7pateia jutv els Toreidaay 
EVEVETO KOT) Kal TUVETLTOVPEY EKEL. TPA@TOV meV OvV eV 
-N / > / > nw ~ t) \ \ lal ~ 
TOUS TOVvOLS OV pLovov Euov Tepinv, ada Kal TOV adhov 
€ , € eh a ) bg e on, 
ardvrwv. oer avaykacbewe arodndlevtes mov, ota 7 


4. Sivapiv: proleptic.—@avpaci- the contrast with omovddcarros, cf. Ap. 


av: predicate. 

6. kadév: construed with épwrikds. 

7. ds To oxfpa: to judge by his 
bearing. 

12. xaradbpovel: ry Kady, i.e. Tob 
Ka&\Xous. 

15. ot&€év: cf. 220 a, Ap. 30 b. 
iva Aéyo byiv: parenthetical. 

16. ecipwvevdpevos: mainly by pre- 
tense of ignorance in order to mislead 
the interlocutor. Cf. Ap. 38 a. For 


24¢. 

17. crovSdcavros: inceptive. 

XXXV. Alcibiades tells of Socra- 
tes’s endurance and self-control when 
on service in the army in Thrace. 

2. cvvertrotpev: the two were notof 
the same deme or phyle, so the messes 
must have been formed unofficially. 

4. arodrnpbévtes: cf. Phaedo 58 c. 
—ota 84: sc. ylyverar, as is wont to 
happen. 
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220a 
=~ 5 c », \ X 

emi otpareias, doirey, ovdév Hoav ol aAdoL TPOS TO KapTE- 

al x > la) Lod > 9 - 

peiv: & T ad Tats Evwxiats povos arrohavey olds T HY TA 

/ , 
T adda, Kal ive ovK eOddr\wv, mote avayKkacbein, TavTAs 
Cs / /, 

expare, kal 6 mdvrav Oavpacrtdratov, Lwxparyn peOvovta 

\ > To 

ovdels TamToTE Edpaxey GvVOpeTwV. TovToU Mev odY pol SoKEL 
ene eee 2 < » ¥ fa) \ S By 8 A A 

Kal avtika 6 edeyyos exeoOar: mpos 0 ad Tas TOU KELLwVOS 
MS an /, 

KapTepyoes, — dSevol yap avTob. yeuoves, — Oavyacra 
> , 4 > » f. + Nec , yY 5 , 

elpyalero Ta T ada, Kal TOT OVTOS TaYOU OLOV OELVOTATOU, 

\ , xX > 3 ie + xX‘ A 2, , > , 

Kal TavTWY 7 OVK e€LovTav evdobeEr, 7) El TLS eELoL, HUpLEeT ME 
\ \ Y Ne fe Ny: a 

vov Te Oavpaora 517) 67a Kal VTodEdELEevwY Kal EvELALYMEVaV 

Tovs Todas Eis Tidovs Kal apvaKidas, ovTos 6 év TovTOLS 
2¢7 » en? J \ a as \ , s+ 

eEne. €xwv iwdtiov péev ToLovtov olovTEep Kal mpdTepoy ei@Her 
A n , Vex 4 

popetv, avuTddytos 5é dia TOU KpvoTaddov Paov ErropevETo 


H ot ahdou Urodedepevor. of S€ oTpaTLoTaL VTEBAETOV adToV 


ws KaTappovourta opav. 


5. odSév: predicate. Cf. 216 e. 

7. ta 7 adda kal: and in particu- 
lar.— mtvew xrd.: i.e., though Socra- 
tes did not care for wine, he could 
drink more than any one else, without 
being affected by it. 

9. rotrov: i.e. of Socrates’s clear 
head, untroubled by wine. Alcibiades 
foresaw that much wine was likely to 
be drunk this night. — At the close of 
this Symposium, at daybreak, most 
of the rest are asleep, or go home to 
bed, but Socrates goes to the Lyceum 
(gymnasium), and spends the day ac- 
cording to his wont. 

11. kaprepqoeis: plural with refer- 
ence to repeated instauces. — Sevol 
XetpOves: according to Thucydides 
(ii. 70), the Athenian generals at last 
gave favorable terms of capitulation, 
in part, because of their men’s suffer- 
ing from the winter. 


12. otov xrd.: equivalent to ror 
ovrou olos dewvdtatos. Cf. davyacra dca, 
below, equivalent to @avuacréy éoriv 
éoa, and the use of ws with a super- 
lative. 

15. otros 8€: as if dAdo wév had 
preceded. 

17. dvumdSyros: cf. 
a Oly 

18. brodeSepévor: who had shoes. 

19. karadbpovotvra: Socrates’s in- 
difference to cold seemed a reflection 
on his comrades’ effeminacy. 

XXXVI. Of Socrates’s power of 
concentration of thought, and his 
bravery in battle as shown at Potidaea 
and in the retreat from Delium. Such 
a man had never been before. Brasi- 
das might be compared with Achilles, 
and Pericles with Nestor and Antenor. 
But no such comparison could be found 
Jor Socrates. 


Xen. Mem. 
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220 e 
XXXVI. “Kal ravra pev 57 TadTa: 
‘otov & ab 768° epe€e Kal er\n Kaprepos avip’ 
3 A 3eN A + > lal - \ 
€xel TOTE ETL OTpaTLAs, a€Loy aKovTaL. GuYVOHTAas yap 
> 50 4 Oé; € - lal ‘\ 3 AN > > - 
avTo. ewe tu eiaTHKEL OKOTOY, Kal ETELOn OV TPOvKapEL 
3 wn b) > ig tAAQ €: / an \ “4 5 
avT@, OVK avier GAAa ElaTHKEL CyT@VY. Kal HON HY peonp- 
\ y 
Apia, kat avOpwror yobavorto, kat Oavpadlovtes addos GAK@ 
» y Z, la Y 
edeyor OTe ‘SwKpatyns €€ éEwbivod dportilor tu eaTnKev.” 
an BP: lal > 
Tedevtavtes O€ TiVES TOV VéwV, ETELdT) ExTepa HY, SeLTYHGAD- 
\ \ > 
Tes, Kal yap Oépos Tore y av, yYapetvia e€eveykKdpevor apa 
pev ev T@ yer Kabyvdov, ana dS édvdatrov avrov ei Kal 
A - e 7 e S e 4 ie y BJ , \ yY 
THY vUKTA EaTHEOL. 6 O EloTHKEL MEXPL Ews eyevETO Kal HALOS 
» > la 
GVETXEV* ETELTA WET ATLOV TpoTEvEdpmEVOS TO HALw. 
“ei d€ Bovrdeobe ev Tats pdyais: TovTO yap dy Sixaidy 
° 3 lal > 5 lal oY \ e / > > a 2 \ \ 
y avT@ amododvar: ore yap n payn jv, €E As ewot Kat 
B) an é5 ¢€ va yO \ A Some Ney: 
TapisTela EdoTaY Ol OTpaTYyol, ovdets ahhos Ee ETWOEV 
3 ? x e , b) 37 > a b) \ 
avOpatav 7 ovTOS, TeTPpwpEevoy OK EHéwy aTodiTrELY, AANA 
, Sh ed \ SN b) , Nee x / bey , 
ovvorerwoe Kal TA OTA Kal a’TOV Eue. Kal eyd MEV, O Lor 
Kpares, Kat TOT EKeAEvVOV Tol SiWdvaL TAPLOTELA TOUS OTPATN- 


? AN la / - » V4 pp ed I lal yY , 
yous, Kal TOUTO YE [OL OUTE pEpYpeL OVT EPELS OTL Wevdomar 


1. ratra «rd. : formula of transi- 
tion. Cf. Crito 44d, Phaedo 115 ¢. 

2. Quoted with slight change from 
Homer, 5 271, where Menelaus at 
Sparta caps Helen’s story of Odysseus. 
—olov...érdy: ‘‘the doings and suf- 
ferings.”? Cf. Phaedo 117 d. 

4. mpodxaéper: sc. 7d cKxorety. 

7. dhpovritewr: cf. ppovrisrys Ap. 18 b. 

8. reXevtavtes: cf. TedevTdy Ap. 
22 ¢. 

12. 7 HAlw: cf. Ap. 26d, where 
Meletus charges Socrates with lack of 
respect for thesun. Socrates was punc- 


tilious in his observance of the ordinary 
forms of worship and reverence. 

13. el 5 BotAcoOe: the sentence is 
not completed. The speaker has in 
mind something like olos jy év rats 
paxas pw. 

14. aroSotvar: Alcibiades would 
give Socrates his due. —7 pax: sc. 
at Potidaea, 482 n.c. See on Ap, 28 e. 

17. éyo pév: opposed to dAda.. . 
avros. 

19. rotré ye: Socrates might blame 
Alcibiades for much else, but not for 
this. 
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220e 
3’ \ s lal A SS bs BJ ~ -) , b) 7, 
adda yap Tay oTpaTnyev Tpos TO emov a€iwpa amoBemov- 
\ ce 3 x; PS) 8 v4 > A 5 \ 8 
Tov Kat BovrAopévwy Ewolt Ovoovar TAapLOTELA, avTOS TpoUv- 
nan n va) x ¥ 
poTepos eyévov Tov oTpatnyov enue haBety Y GavTdov. ETL 
, 5 » § » > 6 , a S , S. 2 >: \ 
Tolvy, ® avdpes, a€iov nv Yedoacbar LwKpaty, oT amo 
AnXiov duyn avexadper TO oTpatomedov: ETVYoY yap Tapa- 
yevomevos immo exwv, ovtos 8 otha. aveywper ovv €xKeda- 
, ¥ A 3 , a + 79 \ , \ 
chevy non TOV avOperTar ovTés T aya Kal Adyyns: Kal 
éyo Tepitvyxdva, Kal loav evOds Tapakehevopmal T avTowy 
@ A \N » 4 2 > , > , 3 DA oy 
appetv, Kal eheyov ott ovK atrodetbw atta. evtavla on 
Kal KaA\oy eeacd Loxparyn 7 év Ioredaia: avtos ya 
ynv Lwkpary 7H év loredaia: avTos yap 
a 3 / > \ XQ CE EL Ge > lal \ y 

nrtov év doBo % dua TO ef’ immov eivar: Tpa@Tov pev OcoV 


An , Ay, > »¥ »” > 286 > 
mepinv Aaxyntos T@ Eeuhpwv eivar: emertTa Emory €OOKEL, @ 
> / SN ‘\ \ lal Nt 3 lal , 
Apiorodaves, TO cov 81) TodTo, Kal éexet diatropeverOau 
’ 1 ’ 
woTep Kal evOdde, ‘BpevOvomevos Kal TadOarpo tapaBar- 
ov, pea TapackoTav Kat Tovs didiovs Kal TOUS TOhE- 
lA A x XN \ , , yo yy Y 
pious, Ondos @v TavTi kal avy moppwler, OTL Et TLS arbeTau 
, n > re 4 > la > lal XN XN 
TovTov Tov avopds, paha eppapéevws apuvetrar. 81d Kal 
> las > , NY rex Nig eeee A \ , a 
aopaas amye Kat odTOS Kal 6 ératpos: ayEddv yap TL TOV 


22. 4 cavrov: rather than your- 
self. avréds might have been used, but 
the accusative points the contrast. 

24. aad Andlov: sc. in 424 B.c. 
Plato refers to this event in Laches 
181 b, and to the battle of Potidaea at 
the beginning of his Charmides. 

25. Ummov éxwv: at Potidaea, Alci- 
biades was a hoplite; cf. dra above. 
—dvexoper: the singular shows that 
Laches is mentioned as an after- 
thought. Cf. dre 1. 37, below. 

27. wepirvyxdve: historical pres- 
ent. 

30. éd’ imov: obviously a mounted 
man was more secure on a retreat. 

31. 73 éudpwv elvar: dative of re- 


spect. The case of éu¢pwy makes clear 
the subject of eiva:. 

32. 1d odv 8% TotTo: 
34 d. 

33. BpevOvdpevos x7X.: reference to 
bre BpevOter 7 ev Tato. dots, Kal Tw- 


in “lifer 


POaXue wapaBddrdes, | kavurddynros KTH. 
Clouds 362, where Aristophanes de- 
scribes Socrates’s manner on the 
streets of Athens. His bearing was 
the same in the midst of danger. The 
allusion to Aristophanes is not at all 
in the tone of one who believed that 
the comedy of the Clouds really had 
much influence in causing prejudice 
against Socrates. — mapaBdAAwv: ex- 
plained by rapacxordy. 
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221e 
oe Py , 3 “~ / 3’Q> 4 te N \ 
ovTw Olakepevav €v T® TOAEUW OVS amTTOVTAL, AANA TOUS 
TpoTpoTaony PevyovTas Suwskove. 
(a4 dra \ > ” \ LAX » la 2 Zz 
TOANG eV OdV aV TLS Kal GAG EXOL LwKpaTN ETraiver at 
\ Ld > \ aA \ ” 3 7 men Nghe & 
kat Javpaoia: adda TOY pev ad\rdwV EriTNOEYAaTwY Tay” av 
x ‘\ » an ¥ N ‘\ \ bd , 
TiS Kal Tept aAAoV ToLavTa ElmoL, TO SE pHdEVvi avOpoTwr 
OfLOLOV Elval, UTE TOV TadaLav PHATE TOV VOY GVYTwWY, TOUTO 
¥ N 2 @ oasis I) \ a > 
afvov tavTds Pavpatos. otos yap “Ayxiddeds eyévero, amet 
, 7 \ / \. »¥ NO > 
Kacey ay Ts Kal Bpaciday Kai addovs, Kal otos ad Tepr- 
A \ / \ > ? > AN \ N 4 \ 
KAns, Kal Néoropa kat “Avtyvopa, elot d€ Kal Erepou: Kal 
N ¥ N yo »¥ > , e > c \ 
Tovs dANous KaTa TavT av Tis ateiKaloL: otos 8 ovTOCt 
- ~ 3 0 Y \ > \ \ e / 
yéyovey THv atotiay avOpwiros, Kat avTos Kat ot ddyou 
a y A y A an on 
avTov, ovd eyyvs av evpor Tis CnT@Y, OUTE TOY Viv oUTE TOV 
a > ed > e oN , 3 , >» 
Taha@v, el pn apa € ols eyw hé€yw amekalor TLS avTor, 
avOparav pev pndevi, Tots d€ athynvots Kal watvpois, avTov 
Kal Tovs héyous. 

XXXVII. “Kat yap ody Kat TovTO ev Tols TpeTOLS TAPE 
Aurrov, OTL Kal OL Adyou aVTOU dpoLdTaToOL Eliot TOLS TLANVOLS 
~ 4 > \ 5 7, “nw / > ve 
Tots Siovyopevors. el yap eHédou Tis TOY LwKpadtous akoveLv 
oywv, pavetey dv yehoton TO TPWTOY: ToLavTA Kal dvdpmaTa 
Kai pnwata eCwber TmeprapTexovTat, TaTvpov Tia VBpirTov 

, »” x 4 ip \ , x \\ 
dopav. ovous yap KavOndtovs eyer Kal yahkéas Twas Kat 
, Ss / Noe ae \ la 2) eS IN SN 
oKuTOTOMOUS Kal Bupa odébas, Kal del did TOY avTOY Ta avTa 


considerate man might laugh at them. 
But of all sayings these are most 


43. +d... elvav: resumed in 7ofr0, 
subject of dédy éo71, — Spovov: mascu- 


line. 

45. ameuxdoeev x7r.: by a slight 
shift, instead of rowdros nv krd. Simi- 
larly, below, after ovroct. 

46. «al érepot: sc. who might be 
compared with Pericles. 

47. amedtou: sc. dddas. 

XXXVII. Socrates’s sayings them- 
selves, too, are like these figures of satyrs. 
They are in unusual form, and an in- 


divine, and contain the most images 
of virtue, and reach to all springs of 
human action. 

1. rodro: refers to the following 
clause. 

3. Svovyopévors : that come open. 

4. ovépara xrr.: cf. Ap. 17 b. 

5. meprapréxovrar: the dédyo. are 
personified, — like the véduo. in the 
Crito, 51¢. Cf, 216d. 
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: 221e 
, , Y oy, Nar / + @ A » 
aivetar Eye, WOT ATELPOS Kal AvONTOS avVUpwTOS TAS AV 
an 7 , 4 S io \ ry te SS 
Tov hoywy Katayedacesev. duovyopevous O° tdav dy Tis Kal 
las la \ n ¥ ¥ 
€vtos avTav yuyvopmevos TpaTov pev vovv exovtas Eevdov 
~ Ue \ lal 
povous evpyoe TOV Adywr, ereita HevoTarovs Kal TretoTa 
an lanl N Ni A tA 
dydhpwaT apeTns €v avtTots ExovTas Kal el TAELTTOY TELVOV- 
lan > 3 Ni lal yY - lal lal , 
Tas, pahdov 0 emt Tay 6GOV TpoTHKEL OKOTELY TH wEAOVTL 
cot ’ nan» 
Kaho kayal@ exer Oan. 
(AG Ana? 39 , AN 8 pal ee) \ LA 3 Am 99 
TAUT €oTiV, @ avopeEs, a eyo YwKpaTy ETALVa. 
10. votv éxovras: predicate. 12. él mdciorov: i.e. the real bear- 
11. @eordtovs: in the Clitophon, ing of Socrates’s discussions was not 
407 a, Socrates with his admonitions limited to dvo. and yadxe?s. Cf. Mem. i. 


for virtue is compared to émi unxavfis 1.16, Laches 187 e, Introd. §§ 9and 25. 
Tpayucts Geds. 15. éwawa: refers to 215 a. 
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BENO®ONTOD 
AILOMNHMONETMATA 


Lib. 1 


ieplran) 
/ 
Hohdaxis eGavpaca tice more Ndyous “APnvaiovs ereoay 1 
¢ a , € » » , An , e 
ou ypabapevor LwKpatnv ws ak.os ein Oavatov TH Toda. 7 
\ X\ ‘\ > oh la) q) > 6? A ¢ 
bev yap ypady Kat avtov Toudde Tis HV: “’AdiKet LwKpa- 
a \ ¢€ / iA ‘\ > / yY XN x 
THS OVS peyv H TOALS Vopiler Deods ov vopilwr, Erepa dé Kava 
} , > vd LO la) be \ NY D PS) a WE) 
alLovia ELapepwv* AOLKEL OE KaL TOUS VEouS diaPHeEipwr. 
A \ > ¢ 5 3 i) a ¢€ , / 
IIp@rov pev otv, ws ovK evoprlev ovs 1 modus vopiler 
feovs, Toiw mor éypnoavto Texunpio; Pav Te yap dave- 
\ > vA \ yy / b} Cie lan lol wn 
pos Av Tohdaks ee hae modhakis 8 emt TOV KoWwOor TS 
TONEWS Pojion, Kal LavTiKH eT ovK ees via 
SereOpudyro yap as pain Loxparns 7d Sapdriov éavta 
onpaivev’ — Oe 67) Kal parttatd por Soxovaow avrov 
> ie \ , > /, € > > SS , 
aitidcacba. Kava Saporia eiodépew. 6 8 ovdev Kawwore- 
pov elaépepe TOV adwv, door pavTiKHY vomilovTEs olwvots 


I. 1. How could the court have been the arguments in its support. — Cf. 


persuaded that Socrates was deserving 
of death? He worshiped the gods of 
Athens, and introduced no new divini- 
ties. All his actions were pious and 
reverent. (Xenophon, himself, of course, 
was in Asia Minor at the time of Soc- 
rates’s trial, and did not hear the 
arguments. ) 

1. ’A€nvatouvs: equivalent to dica- 
(Cit, AUD. Ma 
dative of interest. 
contrasted with 


oTds. 
2. ry mode: 


3. i pev ypapy: 


Ap. 24 b. 

6. mp&rov pév: correlative to the 
charge of corrupting the youth, in the 
second chapter. 

7. Otwv: supplementary participle 
with gavepds nv. 

8. oko: every house was expected 
to have a family altar in the court. 

10. as xrd. : subject of duereOpUryTO. 
—Bausdviov: cf. Ap. 31d. 

13. rdévdddwv: than the others, i.e. 
than the rest do, 
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Tal. 

n \ / \ / XN 4 a , 
TE YPOVTAL Kal PHpaLs Kal TUUPOADLS Kal Ouciats: ovToi TE 
yap vTohapBdvovowy od Tods dprvifas ovSe Tovs amavTOvTAs 
> - QA 4 Lal - > \ QA ‘\ 
eldévar TA TUuepovTa ToLs pLavTEevouevois, ANAa TOUS Geovs 

wn y 
Sua TovTwY aiTa oypatvery, KaKetvos SB ovTas Eevopiler. 
> > 4 x wn ve C- HAs ons 5: J / ss “A 
adr ol pev tmrEtaTOL haow v0 TE TWY dpvidav KaL TOV 
nN , 
antavtévtwy amotpemer Oat TE Kal mpotpeTmer Oar: LwKparys 
> id 5 , y »~ ‘\ - A yy 
5 WOTEP EYLYVWOKEV, OUTWS eheye* TO Satpmoviov yap ebn 
onpaivev. kal roddots TOY TUVYOVTMV TPONyopEvE TA [LEV 
TOLelv, TA OE Lr) TOLELY, ws TOU Satpoviov TpoonpatvovTos ° 
Kal Tos pev teopévors ait@ ouvedepe, Tots d€ py TreEl- 
\ 

Popevors peteuede. Kaitou Tis ovK av Opodoyyoeey avToV 
Bovr\erOar pyr HrALov pT adaldva haiverAar Tots cvvod- 

> , > NK 2 , a“ > 4 c C3 a ~w 
ow; eddkea o dv aupotepa TavTa, El TPOayopevav ws U6 Heod 

, , 3 , én i) yy > x 
Parvoeva Wevdopevos ehaivero. SHdov ovv OTL ovK av Tpo- 
, > x 3 , > 4 Lal » / x »~ 
eheyev, €l uy) ETloTevEv ahynbevoev. - Tavta dé Tis av ahh 
muotevoeey 7) Jew; Tmrotevav Sé Oeots Tas ovK eivar Deovs 
3. ¥ 3 \ x 3 - x / N x 5 4 
evopilev; addAA pHv erroler Kal TASE TPds TOdS emITYOSELOUS - 
TA ev yap avayKata cuveBovheve Kal Tpatrew ws vopilorev 
» > x A \ XA las > - yy > ee 
adpiot av mpayOnvar, rept d€ TOV adHhwv OWS aTOBYHCoLTO 
PavTevooMevous TEuTEW EL TOLNTEa. Kal TOvs pedAOVTAS 
olkous TE Kal TOMELS KAADS OiKHTELY avTLKHS Eby Tpoa det- 
oOo. TexTowKoy pev yap 7 XadkeuTiKdY 7H yewpyiKov [7 
avOpotrwv apyeKov | % TOV TOLOVTaV epywv eferaotiKov 
Ny x 3 
H NoyLoTLKOV 7 OLKOVOMLKOY H OTPATHYLKOV yevéo bar, TavTa 


\ nw 7 \ > / 4 € \ 3 - 
TA TOLQVTA pabywara KQL avO pwrrou YVYOR) ALPETA evopmlev 


18. hac: contrasted with trodau- 
Bavovorv. 

26. édxer &v: contrary to fact in 
past time. — apddtepa Tatra: i.e. 7Xé- 
Gos and ddafwv. For the gender, cf. 
Symp. 220 4. 

28. ddrnPetoev: should prove to 
speak the truth. —ratra: accusative 


of specification, in these matters. 

31. ydp: need not be translated. 

32. aSfrwv xk7A.: uncertain as to 
their issue. 

33. pavrevoopévous: e.g. so Socra- 
tes sent Xenophon to Delphi; Xen. 
An, iii. 1. 5.— el wounréa: whether 
they should be done. 
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I. 1. 10 


> P \ Se , a 5) , ¥ \ \ € a 
EWAL* TA OE heyloTa TWV EV TOUTOLS Epy TOUS Jeovs EQAUTOLS 8 


; a s A 
KataheirerOai, dv ovdev SHdov eivar Tots avOparo.s. ove 
\ ~ A > \ lanl 
yap To Kad@s aypov duTevoapev@ HAO CoTLS KapTOCETAL, 
A na la > 72 A Y 
OUVTE TM KAAS OiKiay oiKodSopnoapev@ SHroV GOTLS eVvoLK?- 
»” A A A A 
GEL, OVTE TH OTpaTHyLK@® SnHhov ci Tupdeper oTpaTHyeElr, 
y” an A A 3 5 A 
ovTe TM TOMTLK@ OHAOV El GUUPepEL THS TOAEWS TPOTTA- 
~ bd eo \y / Y > 2) a onr > ry \ 
TEV, OVTE TW KahynV yhnmavTL, WwW EvppaivyTat, Snrov el dia 
5 / + A ~ 
TAVTNY AVLACETAL, OUTE TW SUVaTOUs ev TH TOAEL KNOETTAS 
VA ww > lal 
AaBdvre SHdrov ei dia TovTOvs oTEpHoETaL THS TOAEWS. TOUS 
be de la , > , 5 , e) \ / 
€ p.ndev TOV ToLovTwV Olopevous Eivat Saporiov, GAA TaVTA 
A > / , lal A A \ \ 
THS avopaTivns yvouns, Samovav edn: Satpovav dé Kal 
‘\ a A : nw 
TOUS [LAVTEVOLEVOUS a TOLs aVOpaToLs COaKav ot Geot pafovor 
@ ¥ 
duakpivey, — otov el Tis ETEpwTaN TOTEPOV ETLOTAaPLEVOY HVLO- 
A \ la tal a oN 2 
xewv emt Cevyos NaBeiy Kpettrov HY py EmLaTapEvov, HY TOTE- 
, lal A la A x 
pov émuatdpevov KuBepvar emt THv vay KpeiTTov hae 7 
\ , Ad x 
[Ln ETLTTApLEvoV, —7 a eLeot apiOuncavtas ) meTpHoar- 
a la a lot 
Tas H oTHoavtas eldévat’ Tovs TA ToLavTAa Tapa Tov Dear 
? > / al ¢€ a ¥ \ a a Ss 
tuvOavopnevovs abeuiota trovety jyetro: edn Sé detv, & perv 
06 ietv €5 l i, pavla i dé pry ONA 
pafovras Toe edwKav ot Oeoi, pavOavar, a dé px Onra 
tots avOparrors eoTi, TepacOar did pavTiKNsS Tapa TOV Deov 
, \ AN iss @ xX SY yY / 
muvOaverBar: Tovs Jeovs yap ois av dow thew onpatvew. 
OW \ See ey, alos \ 5 > a b ue oh € 
a PyV EKELVOS YE GEL LEY HY EV TH Pavep@* Tpat T 
” ‘\ 
yap els Tovs TEpiTdrous Kal TA yupVvdowa He Kal TANOovENS 
nw A Ly \ \ ~ / > 
ayopas eKel Pavepds HV, Kal TO AoLTTOY aE THS NMEpas HV 
y 5 rd / la \ y \ e XN 
omov mhelorors pedo. cuvéeterOar: Kal Eheye prev ws TO 


40. 8fAov elvar: infinitive of in- 49. yvépns: predicate genitive of 


direct discourse, in a subordinate possession. —Sotpovav: Socrates did 
clause. not disdain to play upon words. 
46. el davidoerat: the English idiom 50. paSotor: by learning. Cf. dpi- 


introduces a negative, whether or not. 
Cf. Ap. 29 a. 

47. orephoeror: for the 
middle as passive, cf. Crito 64a. 


future 


Ounoavras, by counting, below. 

60. del pev xrA. : i.e. he was always 
in the public eye, yet no one ever, etc. 
(1. 65). 
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Leo 
mov, Tots S€ Bovropevors eEHv akovew. ovdels 5é raémoreE 


, 2Q\ b) \ Oe Sige, + fe a) 
LwKpatovs ovdev aweBEs OVE AvoTLOV OVTE TPATTOVTOS ELEY 
zy » N ot an 
ovte AéyovTos nkovoev. ovd€e yap TEPLTNS TOV TaVTaY PYTEWS 
a@ an » ¢c ~ } - A 7 c NN 4 
Hirep TOV ahdwv ol Theta TOL OvEeAE ETO, TKOTWY OTTWS O KaAOU- 
nan la SN , 
pevos UTO TOV GofpiaTav KdapMoS EU Kal TioLY avayKaLs 
4 , A e} / a \ \ N , 
ekaoTa yiyveTas TOV ovpaviwr, GhAa Kal Tovs dpovTilovTas 
» A nan 
Ta TOLAVTA pwpaivovTas aTESELKYVEY. Kal TPOTOV MeV AVTOV 
€OKOTEL TOTEPA TOTE VOmiorarTES ikavas Non TAVOpamTLVa ELdEe- 
A x 
val EpxovTaL eT TO TEPL TOY TOLOVTMY hpovTiley, NH TA [EV 
avOpanea twapévres, TA Satudvia SE TKOTOUYTES, YOUVTAL 
\ / /, 20 , S > x \ > lal 
Ta Mpoonkovta parte. eVavpale 0 El un havepov avrots 
éoTw OTt TavTa ov duvatov éeoTw avOpwrois evpEtv. rel 
Kal TOvS peytaTov ppovovvTas eTl TH Tept TOVT@V eye ov 
tata do€dlew addy dors, AAA Tots patvopLevors dpmolws Sra- 
KetoOat mpos adAnAoUS. TOV TE yap paLvoeévarv TOS peV 
ovde TA Seva Sedievar, TOUS dé Kal TA 7) HoBEepa hoBeta bar: 
SS an \ sO 5) ” r 8 lal > XN > \ / x 
Kal Tots Mev ovd €v OXAW OoKEly alaoypor Eivar éyeY 7) 
A e an A Ni »Q> 3 - > b) Ud > 
Tovety OTLOvV, Tots dé ovd e€ityTéov eis avOparovs civat 
lal XN ‘ \ 74)? ¢ ‘ » ‘\ ¥ 3 » lal 
doKety: Kal Tovs pev ov’ iepdov ovTe Bapov ovT ado TeV 
, Oe a \ de SS iO \ aN N / \ 
Deiwy ovdev Tiay, Tos d€ Kal NiMous Kat Eva TA TUX SOVTA Kal 
la Ni lal 
Onpia o€BeoOar: Tay TE TEPL THS TOY TaYTHY d¥cEwS pEPL- 
, lal \ } A a , Su OES > a ay. 
pVvovTwv Tots wey OoKELY Ev “OvOY TO dV Elvat, Tots 8’ aTELPA 


X a \ A \ oN , A a 3 AN »” 
TO TANOOS: Kal ToLs pev del TavTa KWetaOaL, Tots 5’ ovdev av 


66. rdv ravrwv: the universe. 

68. codicrdv: without unpleasant 
connotation. 

69. hpovritovras: cf. Ap. 18 b. 

70. mpdrovpév: cf. 1.89.—odrav: cf. 
Ap.17a. Itrefers to ros ppovrifovraskTh. 
74. el: with é@avuage, instead of 

Cf. 1. 105, iv. 8. 6. 

78. Tdv patvopévey : partitive geni- 
tive. Parallel to ray pepiymymvrwy 1. 84. 


Ore. 


83. Eva Ta TUXSvTA: i.e. probably 
fetiches, of which the worship in 
Greece was more common than would 
be inferred from the higher literature. 

85. év pévov: the doctrine of the 
Eleatics (Monists). —76 dv: that which 
as, the universe. — ameipa : the doctrine 
of the Atomists. 

86. ovSev xrh.: 
Zeno. 


the doctrine of 
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I.1.18 
a \ a \ , , ett ok Naty 
mote KwHOHvaL? Kal ToLs wey TaVTAa yiyverbal Te Kal amOd- 
lol 3 t Abed aay 2 y 
AvoGat, Tots 8° ovT’ adv yeveo Oar Tore ovdev ovT aroheta Oar. 
> ioe de s\ 3 A \ LO ce > y G We eel , 
exkoTes O€ TEpL avT@V Kal TAdE: “" Ap’, woTEP Ot TA aVOpG- 15 
90 mea pavOdavovTes yyovvTat TovO’, 6 TL av paPwour, éavTots 
\ lol » Y x a v4 y \ e 
TE Kal TOV awV OTM av BovrAwYTAL TOLYTELY, OVTW Kal ot 
Ta Geta Cnrovvtes vomilovow, éreddv yvoow ais avdyKats 
eKaoTa yiyveTar, Tonoey, oTav BovdwvTar, Kal avesous Kal 
Y N\ 4 NG. x » , A oe x 
voaTa Kal Wpas Kal OTov adv addov SéwvTar TOY TOLOVTaY, 7 
. A \ sQ\ Pe ee) , 3 a > > A a 
95 TOLOUTO pev ovdev ovd edrrilovaowy, apKel O avTols yrovat 
HOvor 7) TOY ToLOVTMY EkaoTa ylyveTaL;” TEPL Lev Ov TaV 16 
TAUTA TpaypLaTevowevwy ToLadTa eXeyey: avTdos dé TEepl TOV 
- 4 aN "4 A 7 ~) , / 2) - VA 
avOpwreiay aet duehéyeto, oKoTOV Ti evaEBEs, Ti doeBEs, Ti 
/ / a 7 / / / >» 7 {? 
Kadov, TL aioypdrv, Tt Sikavov, Ti addikov, Ti Tappoorvn, 
100 TC pavia, Ti avdpeia, Ti Sevdia, Ti modus, Th TodTUKds, Ti 
apyn avOparav, ti apxiKds avOparwv, Kal mept Tov 
+ a SN \ > , e To \ ey \ > 
ahd\wv, d Tovs pev ElddTas HyElTO Kahovs Kayaods elvat, 
\ > > lal o) - * / fea 
Tos © ayvoodvtas avdpaTodddes adv dixaiws KexhyjoOar. 
"0 x “oy \ XN ay id b] 7 Oe 
oa pev ovv py havepos HV OTwS eylyvwoKEV, OVOEY 17 
105 Pavpactov UTrep TOUTOV TEpt avTOU TAPAYVOVAL Tous duKa- 
-oTas* ooa O€ TaVvTEes HOETAaY, OV YJavpaoToY Ee py TOvTaV 
3 / , , ~ ~ X\ 
eveOupnOnoav; Bovrevoas yap mote Kat Tov BovdevTiKoy 18 
Opkov ouocas, EV @ HY KaTAa TOUS Vouovs BovdevoeLY, ET- 
aTatns €v TO ONw yevopevos, emiOupycavTos Tov SyHpov 
x SN / =| / ‘\ fs / \ = \ 
110 Tapa TOVS VOMLOUS [ evvea oTpatnyous | pla indo TOUS apecpe 
tf Sed 7 > “A , e) 5 / 
@Opacvddov Kat Epaowidnv QMOKTELVAL TAVTAS, OVK HOEdy- 
> i? > / ~ > “A lal ry / NAO 
ce eruynpioca, opylouevov ev avT@ TOV ONpov, TOhAwWY 
\ N la > , =} \ N , 3 / 
d¢ kal duvarov amehovyvTwy: adda TeEpt TElovos ETOLNT-ATO 


> a X 7 -~ ? \ \ 7 \ , 
EVOPKELV i) xaploacGat TQ One TAP A TO O(katov KQL dpua- 


87. mdvra «rd.: the doctrine of 105. Srép: differs little from zepl. 
Heraclitus. 107. Bovdrctoas: cf. Ap. 32 ff. 
96. sept pev cri. : transitional. 108. dpxov: cognate accusative. 


102. d: object of cidéras. —éva: ci. Ap. 17 a. 
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Jake 1b} 
nan ‘\ > / 
115 EacOar Tods aeodvTas. Kal yap emysehetoOar Deovs €vd- 19 
> Z, B a , 4 ‘\ 4 C3} 
pulev avOparrwr, ovy ov Tpdtov ot TOhXNOL vopilovaw: ovToL 
\ \ + nN \ \ a id / \ S 3 io - 
pev yap olovtat Tovs Oeovs Ta pev ElO€val, TA O OK ELOEVAL® 
, > (4 A / ‘i ‘\ > 4 , / 
Lwxparyns 8 Hyetro mdvra pev Oeods eld€evar, Ta TE Keyoueva 
- lat nw Y 
kal mpatromeva kal Ta ovyn Bovdevdmeva, TavTayov Se 
120 mapetvar Kal onpaive Tots avOpdmo.s Tept TOV avOpwTEiwy 
TAaVTOV. 
Oavpdlw obv ows Tote emetic Pnoav “APnvaior Lwxparny 20 
Nj \ \ -~ XN > x \ 0 - \ 
mept Geovs wn cwdpovetv, Tov aveBes pev OVOEV TOTE TEPL 
tous Oeods ovr eizdvta ovte mpaéarta, Tovatta dé Kat 
r me Sh , \ 0 la oid x \ NN - 
125 A€eyovTa KaL TPATTOVTA [ rept ear |, Ova TLS AVY KaL AEYwV 
Kal TpaTTav €in TE Kal Vouiloito evaeBEoTaTos. 


6? ENR) 2 € / (44 / e \ \ sm 
AXX’,” &py ye 6 KaTHyopos, “ LwKparer durlynta yevo 

NS) ie lal 
peva Kpitias te kat “AdkiBiddns mrEtoTa KaKad THY TOdLY 
erounodtyv. Kpurias pev yap Tov ev TH ddvyapxia madvTwv 
KNemtiotatés Te Kal Bradtatos Kal hovikw@tatos ey€vero, 
5’ ANKiBiddns 5é€ ad Tov év TH Snpokpatia TavTav akpaTée- 
la MG 4, N / 99 3 x > > la 
oTatos TE Kal UBptaToTaTos Kat Biatdratos.” eyd O’, El per 18 
TL KaKOY Ekelvw THY TOMY ETOLNTATHY, OVK aTOOyHooOpaL: 
\ SS iS , ip > “A ¢ S} / / 
THv O€ TPs LwoKpaTnv Tvvovatav avdroiv ws eyevero Sunyy- 

> Wp \ AS NY + 

coma. eyeverOnv pev yap 51) Td avdpe TovTwW dicer dido- 


tA , b) ee , , lal 
(0 Tyworatw Tavtwy “AOnvaiwyv, Bovopévw te mavTa du EavTav 


14 


119. Cf. Psalm cxxxix. kept them temperate while they re- 


122. At the conclusion of the pas- 
sage, the author returns to his first 
thought. 

I, 2. 12-18. Critias and Alcibiades 
were companions of Socrates, it is true. 
These, however, came to him not be- 
cause they really desired to live as he 
lived, but because they thought that he 
would make them able to speak and to 
uct. By his words and example, he 


mained with him, but after they had 
left him they forgot his lessons of life. 

2. thy wédw: object of Kad émoun- 
oaTny. 

3. odAvyapxla, 5. Snpoxparia: cf. 
the like contrast in Ap. 32 ¢. 

7. el érounrdryv: a logical condi- 
tion. 

9. éyevérOnv pév: correlative with 
qoecav dé, below. 
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I, 2.18 
4, XN , > / i4 x \ 
mpatrer bat KQL TAVTWV OVOMADTOTATH yever Bau: noer av de 


> an 
LoKpatny am ehaxyloTwv mev KpHUaTwv av’tapkeotata CavTa, 
Tav ndoover d€ Tacav éykpatéotatoy dvTa, Tots dé Suadeyo- 
MEVOLS ALTO TAL yYpapeEvoy ev Tots dyows OTws Bovdo.To. 
Tavta 5 opavTe Kal OvTE olw mpoeipnabov, ToTEpOY TLS adTO 
nw Lal lal wn 

pn Tov Biov Tov LwKparovs erLOvpyoavTe Kal THS Toppoov- 

a S) A > > A A € 7 > la x ia 
vNS NV EKEivos elyev, OpeLacAar THS Spidias avTov, } vopi- 
Tarte, EL OmirnoaiTyny exeivo, yever Oar dv ikavwtatw héyeww 

\ lal las A 
TE KAL TPATTELW; eyw pev yap Hyovpat, Deo diddvTos avroty 
ey A 7 X / y A , (4 Xx / 
7 Cnv odov Tov Blov worep Covta Lwxparny Edpav, H TeOva- 

x A 
vat, eheoar dv wadrov atta teOvdvar. SHrw 8 eyevérOnv 
a e r lal 
e€ Gv émpakdrnv: ws yap Tax.oTa KpEitTovE TOV TVyyvyvo- 
pevav nynodoOny eivar, edOvds amorndjoavte YLwKpdrovs 
ETPATTETHY TA TONTLKA, WYTTEP EveKa LwKpaTous wpEXOyryp. 
¥ > y an A 
Iows ovv €itor TIS av TpOS TATA, OTL EypHY TOV LwKpd- 
THY pn MpdoTEepovy TA TohiTLKAa OLOdoKELY TOdS GUVOYTAS 7} 
lal > \ Q\ NN A X > > / - 
owppoveiy’ €yw O€ TPOS TOUTO MEV OVK avTLMeyw: TavTas 
dé Tovs SiddoKovTas 6p@ avrovs SekvivTas TE Tots pavOa- 
a la a hed 

VOUT, ITEP AUTOL TOLOVELW a SiOdoKOVOL, Kal TO oy TpO- 

if OF At \ “4 a “a la 
BiBalovras. oda dé kal Lwkparyy SekvivTa Tots cvvodow 
ec SS X\ 3 \ ” XN / 4 \ 
éauTov Kadov kayabov ovta Kal duadeyopevoy KdANoTa Tept 
> a \ a »” b) Ie 75 be > i 
apeTns Kal TOV addwv avOpaTivwr. oida dé KakEiva Twppo- 
vouvTe ExTE LwKpaTrea ouvnaTyy, ov PoBovpevw fur) CyuvotvTo 

, > 

 TalowTo VTO YwKpatovs, ad’ oiopevw TOTE KPaTLOTOV EivaL 
TOUTO TpaTTe. 


. . . ° . . . . 


12. &haxlorwv: see Introd. § 17, 
Ap. 31e. 

13. ASovav: equivalent to émduyidy. 

16. oq: deliberative subjunctive. 
—éribupqoavre: causal. 

19. 88dvros: conditional. 


21. av: construe with édécOau. 

30. kal Lwxpdrynv: Socrates, too, 
—as well as other good teachers. 

32. Kaxelvw: they too, —as well as 
other scholars, — obey their teachers. 

33. doPovpéva: causal. 
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Digit! 
"Agvov & adrov cal & mpds ’AvTipovta Tov TopiaTHY dve- 
héxOn pr) Tapadurety. 6 yap “Avtipov mote Bovhopevos 
an \ la) - 
TOUS TuVOVTLAGTAS avTOU TapEehéabar TpocE ov TO LoKpa- 
»Y iy XN \ 
Te. TapovTwy avTav, eee TAde: “°O LoHKpares, eyo pev 
y+ Q N la n>) 7 ae is fe 
@pnv Tovs piiocopodvTas EVOaLoverTepous YpHvar yyy 
oOo: od dé por Soxets Tavavtia THS prriocodias amro\edav- 
, las lal yy € tye x ® PS la e \ 5 ip 
Kévat Ons your ovtws ws ovd av eis dovdos UTO OecTOTY 
SvauT@pevos pelvere* CITA TE OLTH Kal TOTA Tivers TA Pavdo- 
sh e , > , > / la > \ ‘\ > Ni 
TATA, KAL lUaTLoY Hudierat ov movoy pPavrov adda TO avTO 
Odpous Te Kal yetpmavos, dvuTddyTos TE Kal AXiTwY dvareNets. 
\ \ / , b / a Ss 7 BY Lf 
Kal UHV KpHmaTa ye ov Kau Pavers, a KAaL KTWMLEVOUS ev pat- 
vei Kal KEKTNEVOUS eevEpLaTEpdv TE Kal HOLOV Trovet CHv. El 
> yY \ las » ¥ ¢ , \ XS 
ovv, woTEp Kal TOV ahdwv epywv ot SiddoKador TOs palyTas 
lal Y 
MLLNTAS EavTo@V ATOSELKVYUOVELW, OUTW Kal OV TOUS TUVOVTAS 
i y, fa , < bi) XN 
duabyoers, vopile Kakodatpovias diuddoKados eivar.’ Kat 
6 Swxpatyns mpos Tavta elme: “AoKets por, & “AvTipor, 
€ -, y > las lal y , \ la 
vTevhnpevat ME OVTWS aviapas CnVY woTE TETELT WAL OE LAAdOV 
> A x e\ 7 x A Y ie 72 ¥ > > , 
atoBavety av ehéobar 7 Cnv wotep eyo. Ou ody éemuoxeba- 
pela Ti yaderov noOynoat Tod éod Biov. mdTEpov, OTL Tots 
pev apBavovow apytpiov avaykaisy éotw amepyaler bau 
an >) @ \ iN \ , 
tovto éf @ dv picbdv AdBoow, ewot dé pr) apBavorte 
> > , >) r , Q LENEEON \ aN - x X\ Ou he 
ovK avayKy dvaréyerbar @ av py BovrdKwopar; 4 THY SiaTav 


I. 6. 1-10. Philosophers ought to 
be happier than other men, but Anti- 
phon thinks that Socrates is one of the 
most miserable of men. So Socrates 
shows that his wants are supplied. To 
need nothing is to be like the gods; to 
need as little as possible is to be near 
them. 

1. atrod: cf. Ap. 17 a. 

3. cuvovotactds: cf. Ap. 20a. 

7. darodcAavKévar: ironical. — as: 
construe with d.art duevos. 


10. advurdSytos: cf. Symp. 220 b. 
— bvaredeis: wy might have been 
added. 

13 f. kal rév GAdov, Kal od: cf. Kal 
mparreyv i. 1. 6. 

15. kakoSaipovias: contrast with 
1G Oy 

1S CimisoeG: 
19. Blov: cf. adrdy i. 1. 12. — 87: 
because. 

20. rots pev xrd.: the pév-clause is 
subordinate. Cf. Ap. 28 e. 
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I.6.9 
ia fd QO \ e N 3 la 3 a RK la) 
pov dhavrilers, ws nTTov pev vVyreva ExOiovTos eovd 7 God, 
a > 
nTTov & taoxdy Tapéxorvta; ws yaremarepa Topicacbat 
\ ‘ lat an 
Ta Eua SuaiTHmaTa TOV TOY Oia TO OTAMLOTEPA TE Kal TOAV- 
TENE TEPA EVAL; N WS Hdiw ToL a av evaln o ?) 
p = YeOse Ow TAPATKEVACYH OVTA 7 
3 \ A 5S) vA ed toy EEGs ¢ Ni y b) ve Y ” 
€mot d eyo; ovk otal ort 6 pev ydtota eoOiov yKLoTA osou 
an 4 Y an 
detrat, 6 6€ noivoTa Tiver HKLTTA TOD pH TapdvTOS emOupEL 
an /, ‘\ ¢€ uy icy be ed e / , 
TOTOU; TA ye mHV iwartia oioM ort ot pweTaBahdAdpevor Ywyous 
\ / 4 vA ‘\ e la c lal 
Kat Oadzrous eveka preraBaddovTat, Kal VToOnpaTa VrodoUr- 
Tal OTwS py dia Ta AUTOVYTA TOS 7ddas KwWYwVTAL TOPE- 
exOar ndn ovv tote nobov euée 7 dia Woyos padddv Tov 
¥»ya , x \ , / / \ A x 
evoov pevovta, 7 dia Dados paydopevov TW TEPL OKLAS, 7 
dua TO adyetv Tods Tddas od BadilovTa drov dv Bovapar; 
ovK otc ort of doa acbeveotator TO OGpaTe pedeTHOaVTES 
TOV LOXUpPOTATMV adpmEednoaYTwY KpEiTTOUS TE yiyvovTaL TPOS 


a 


Ey d , \ [Sa yo S , _ aes oe + 
a av pereryowou Kal paov avTa P€povow; ewe 0€ apa 
OUK OLEL, TO THpat adel TA OUVTVYXAVOVTA MENETOVTA KAPTE 
pelv, TavTa paov p€pe vod pin) pedeT@vTos; Tov S€ jy) Aov- 
, »\ gd \ 4 yy y+ > / 
every yaotpl pnd vive Kat ayveia ove TL AAO alTLdTEpov 
“x n \ 4 Al 4 « Ai a > Ta 3 7 »” 
Elva H TO €TEpa exe ToUTwWY HOiw, a ov pdvoy ev XpEia OVTA 
> 4 beet \ 
evppaive, adda Kal eXmidas Tapéyovta wpehyoe ael; Kal 
pyv Toots y oiaOa, ore ot pev oldpevor pndev eb mparrew 
an A ~ a 
ovK evppaivovTat, ol 8 nyovpevor Kaas TPOXapELy EavTOLS 7) 
/ x if Koy tab x / b] fe 
yewpylav 4 vavKdypiav 7) add’ O TL av TUyXavwoL Epyalope- 
VOL WS ED TpPaTToVTES EVppaivovTaL. OlEL OU ATO TAVTwY TOU- 
/ e \ Ss Y > \ tov TS , Sie: A 
TwVv ToTa’THY HOovYyY Eivar OoNY a7rd TOV EavTov O yyetrOau 


, 7 \ / > 4 wn > \ 4 
Bedrtia yiyver bau Kal pidovs aelvous KTacOa ; €y@ TOWuV 


23. as: on the ground that. 

24. xaderdrepa: predicate. 
is in mind. 

32 ff. As in Symp. 220 b. 

34. wé8as: accusative of specifica- 
tion. 


évTa 


35. 7 capatr: in body. —mede- 
THhoavtes: by practice. 

42. mapéxovra: causal. 

48. dpelvouvs: predicate,— not only 
is Socrates himself becoming better, 
but his friends also are improving. 
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1.6.9 
éav oe 87) didous n TON ape 


na lal , 
dvaTedk@ Tavta vopilwv. 


hety S€y, Torépw % Trciwy TXO) TovTaY éTmipedetcOa, TO 


an 


la) ) ¢ ‘\ a 7 
ws €y@ vv, H TO WS OV pakapiles, SLaLTWMEV@; OTPa- 


las {2 + 
revouro S€ TOTEPOS av paov, O py Suvdpevos avev mrodvuTe- 
Nods Siairyns Chv, 7 @ TO ov apkoin; exmodopKyfein dé 
ovs duairns Cyv, 7) @ TO TapoY apKoty ; pknGein 
x lal an lal S Ne 
morepos av Oarrov, 6 Tov xaheTwTdTwr evpEty SEedpevos, 7) 6 
ss . > 
TOUS PATTOLS EVTVYXAVELY APKOVYTWS KPBMEVOS; EOLKAS, w 
lal ‘\ , 
"AvtipOv, THY Evdatpoviay olonév@ Tpudyy Kal trodvTEehEeLay 
> A 9S \ 
evar’ eyo d€ vopilw 7d pev pndevos Setabau Oetov eivar, TO 
> € b] 7 > , lal Ly ‘\ X\ \ lal /, 
& ws éhaxictav éyyuTdtw Tov Oeiov, kal TO pev Oetov Kpa- 
an la) ” 
TisTov, TO O eyyuTatw Tov Oeiov eyyvtatw Tod KpatioTov. 
a la) > ss) 
heEw 5€ Kal ad “Eppoyévous Tod ‘Imrovikov nkovoa Tept 
> an ¥ , » , , SN \ 
avTovu. efn yap, dn Medytov yeypappévov avtov Thy 
lal A ‘\ \ ~ 
ypapyv, avTos akovwr avtod TravtTa paddov 7H TEpl THS 
dikyns Suadeyopevov eye advT@ ws yp TKoTELY O TL aTO- 
hoynoerat, TOY S€ TO ev TpOTov eitrety: “OV yap Soke cou 
nw lal te ode) > \ \ > x A 4 
TovTo pedeTov SiaBeBiwoxevar;”’ érel dé adTov HpeTo OTs, 
> lal 95 EN. Y BY \ » an - Py 
elev avToV OTL ovdey AAO TroL@Y SiayeyevnTar 7) Siacko- 
A \ , / \ Ni 19 , \ \ Ou XN 
TOV pev TA TE OikaLa Kal TA ddiKa, TpaTTwY Sé Ta SikaLa Kal 
A 3 ee > , Y te tA 4 
TOV GOiKaV aTEXOMEVOS, NUTEP Vvowilor KadNioTnY ped€rnVY 
=) , > EES de , > la) fife > Capen s ¢ 
atrohoyias evar. avros d€ madwy eirretv: “Ovyx Opas, & Yo- 
Kpates, ore ot “AOyvyno Suxactal moddovs pev non pdev 
55. pdoros xrd.: easiest to obtain. 


58. rot belov: genitive with adverb 
of place. 


when he has begun the preparation of a 
formal defense. Doubtless it is better 
for him to die before he loses his powers 


IV. 8. 4-9. Not long before Socra- 
tes’s trial, Hermogenes asks him why he 
is not preparing his defense. Socrates 
replies, in the first place, he has been pre- 
paring his defense, his whole life long, 
by a just life, and in the second place 
his inward monitor has checked him 


of thought and his memory. 

3. ypadhyv: cognate accuastive. — 
avrés: construe with the subject of 
déyerv, Which is the same as the subject 
of 2p. 

9. mpdrrwv . . . daexdpevos: ob- 
serve the ‘chiasmus.’ 


10 


Lib. 4 


8 
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adikodvTas Noyw TapaxOevtes améxrevav, TodNOVS Sé dOu- 
Kouvtas améAvoay;” “AAA vy Tov Ala,” hava avtov, “a 
c ¥ an lal 
Eppoyeves, 7On ov émiyepodvros ppovticas THs Tpods TOvs 
dukaoTas atodoylias nvavTidOn TO Saipoviov.” Kal avTdos 
eine: “Oavpacta eyes” Tov dé, “Oavpales,” davar, 
“ei ta Dew Soxet Bédriov etvar eve TehevTay Tov Blov 
no " > 2 0’ Y , \ ays) la) , ON pS \ 
non; ovK ola ore péype ev TovdE TOV ypdvoU eya@ ovdEVt 
avOpadrav vdeiunv av ovte BédtLov ovM nOvov Euov BeBroxe- 
¥ > A A 
val; aploTa ev yap oar yy Tovs apiora emipedhopevous TOU 
c os 4 4 \ % / > 7 
ws Bedtiotous yiyver bar, novoTa 5€ TOvs padiota aicbavone- 
vous ore Bedtious yiyvovTa. a eyo séypt TOVDE TOV Ypovov 
> (é ed A / N lanl ‘'» > 4 
jrGavounv euavt@ ovpPaivovta, Kat Tots addous avOpa- 
Tos evTVyYavwY Kal Tpds ToOvsS adovs Tapalewpav ewav- 
Tov OUT OiaTETEALKa TEPL EMAaVTOU YryvoeoKwV: Kal ov LOvoY 
3 - 3 ‘ ‘\ e b} ‘\ / Y Y NS > lol 
€ya, GAAG Kal ot Ewot iho ovTws ExovTEs TEpt Epovd diaTe- 
Aovow, ov did 7d didrely eve, kal yap ot [rods] adAdous 
a CA x XN SN € aA / ) \ 
PidovvTEes OVTWS av Eixov TPOS TOUS EavTwV didovs, adda 
, AN > Date 98 x b] \ / / / 
dudTEp Kal avTol av olovTaL Ewol ouvdrvTes BETLOTOL ylyveE- 
> Ay , , , y 3 lal ¥ ' 
cba. ei d€ Bidcopa TrEiw ypovov, lows avayKatoy €oTaL 
TA TOD yHpws emiTeheioVat, Kal Opav TE Kal akoVELY ATTOY, 
Kat Svavoetobar yetpov, kat dSvopabéotepoy amoBaivery Kat 
émunopoveaTepov, Kat ov mpdotepov Bedtiwy Av, To’TwY 
lA tr > \ \ lal , N > fe \ 
xElpw yiyverBar: adda pny TadTa ye py alobavomevm pev 
> / x ¥ ¢ / > / be a b) > , 
aBiwros av ein 6 Bios, aicPavopevov d€ THs OK avayKN 
A , \ > Py /, “A =) Ss \ ¥ > LO / > 
Ketpov TE Kal andéotepov Cyv; adda pny el y adikws amo- 
la) a x ¥ 
Pavovpat, Tots pev adikws Eue atroKTEeivacw alaypov av Ein 
Lal ? x de 7 > SS ‘\ ¢€ , N } / 0 Ms 2 la} 
TOUTO* Emol de TL ala ypor TO ETEpoUS un OVVaTHaL TEpL Eo 
Ta OikaLa PHATE yravar mHTE TOTAL; ” 
15. qvavridby: cf. Ap. 31d, 40a. 33. ov: masculine. 
22. a: equivalent to kal ratra. 34, pq alc Pavopévw: i.e. if he were 


31. +a tod yhpws: explained by so dull as not to perceive this. 
the following infinitives. 38. rotro: i.e. Socrates’s death. 


APPENDIX 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Aut the extant Mss. that contain any considerable portion of Plato’s 
works follow an arrangement of them into nine successive tetralogies or 
groups of four members each. Since this arrangement seems to be original 
with Thrasyllus (or if not original with him adopted by him from a scholar 
only slightly earlier, perhaps Tyrannio, Cicero’s friend), and since Thrasyl- 
lus was instructor to the emperor Tiberius, it follows that the archetype of 
no Ms. now known to exist (except the papyri) can much antedate the 
Christian era. The following table exhibits Thrasyllus’s tetralogies, and 
also names the best Ms. in which each tetralogy is preserved : 


Phaedo 


| Euthyphro 


Apology 


Crito 


Clarkianus (B) 


Cratylus 


Theaetetus 


Sophist 


Statesman 


Parmenides 


Philebus 


Symposium 


Phaedrus 


| Alcibiades I 


Alcibiades IT 


Hipparchus 


Anterastae 


T. heages 


Hippias maior 


Charmides 


Laches 


Lysis 


| Buthydemus 


Protagoras 


Gorgias 


Meno 


Hippias minor 


| Io 


Menexenus 


Venetus 


Clitophon 


Republic 


Timaeus 


Critias 


Parisinus 


Minos 


Laws 


Epinomis 


Letters 


“e 


Schanz constructs the pedigree of the existing Mss. of Plato, and traces 
them all to an archetype or parent Ms. which consisted of two volumes: 
Vol. I contained the first seven tetralogies; Vol. II contained the last two 
tetralogies, together with a number of works attributed with more or less 
confidence to Plato. The copies made of Vol. I were of two kinds, 
(1) incomplete, omitting the seventh tetralogy, and (2) complete. The 
codex Clarkianus, the capital authority for the first six tetralogies, repre- 
sents an incomplete copy of Vol. I of the archetype. The complete copy of 
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Vol. I is represented by the less trustworthy codex Venetus T, the best 
authority for the seventh tetralogy. 

J. Copex CLarKIANUvs, referred to by the single letter B because the 
Ms. is called also Bodleianus. It is now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and is “the fairest specimen of Grecian calligraphy which has descended 
to modern times.” It was beautifully written on parchment, in the year 
895 a.p., bya skillful scribe, one Joannes, for the use of Arethas, who after- 
wards became archbishop of Caesarea. Edward Daniel Clarke found this 
Ms. in October, 1801, in the library of a monastery on the island of Pat- 
mos. See M. Schanz, Novae Commentationes Platonicae, pp. 105-118; and 
Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, li. 2. 348 ff. 
An admirable facsimile of this Ms. was published in two volumes at Leyden 
by Sijthoff, in 1898, 1899. 

II. CopEx Vrenerus T, Bekker’s t. This Ms. is now in St. Mark’s 
Library in Venice, and is chiefly valuable where the Clarkianus fails, i.e. 
for the seventh tetralogy. For a detailed account of it, see Schanz, Ueber 
den Platocodex der Marcus-Bibliothek in Venedig, 1877, and the preface to 
Vol. IX of the same scholar’s critical edition of Plato’s works. The date 
of the significant parts of this Ms. falls in the twelfth century. 

III. Paristnus A, No. 1807 formerly 94 and 2087). This Ms. is now 
in the National Library at Paris; it was probably written early in the tenth 
century after Christ. It comprises the eighth and ninth tetralogies of 
Thrasyllus, together with seven spurious dialogues. The Clitophon, with 
which it begins, is numbered twenty-nine. See Schanz, Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des Platonischen Textes, and the general introduction to his critical 
edition of Plato’s works. 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF PLATO’S COMPLETE WORKS 


The first printed edition of Plato’s works was published by Aldus at 
Venice, in 1513, with the aid of Marcus Musurus, formerly of Crete, per- 
haps the most scholarly of the Greeks of his age, and one of the most 
valuable associates of Aldus in the Aldine Academy. 

An edition of Plato’s works, with the commentary of Proclus, was pub- 
lished at Basle in 1534, by Valder, with the aid of Simon Grynaeus. 

In 1578, Nenricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne, or Henry Stephens), 
aided by Joannes Serranus (Jean de Serre), published at Paris a magnifi- 
cent edition in three folio volumes, dedicated respectively to Queen Eliza- 
beth, King James VI of Scotland, and the Consuls of the republic of Berne. 
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The pages were subdivided in five parts by letters ([a], b,c, d, e), and the pag- 
ing and lettering of this edition are used in the margins of most modern 
editions, as the most convenient and definite basis of reference. The first 
real advance upon the text of Stephanus was in 

Pratonis DraLoai ex recensione Imm. Bekker. Berolini, 1816-1823. 
(10 vols.) This edition was based on the collation of many Mss. 

The most important complete edition with commentary is 

PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis illustra- 
vit Stallbaum. 10 vols. (Gothae) Lipsiae, 1827 4+. The commentary ap- 
pears in a greatly improved form in the later editions of several of the 
volumes. 

A conyenient text edition is 

Puratonis DraLoei1 secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi, ex recogni- 
tione C. F. Hermann. 6 vols. Lipsiae, 1851 +. 

The most important (but still incomplete) critical edition is 

PLATONIS OPERA quae feruntur omnia ad codices denuo collatos edidit M. 
Schanz. Lipsiae, 1875 +. 

The latest complete edition of the text, with brief critical apparatus, is 

PLATONIS OPERA recognovit, brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Ioannes 
Burnet. 5 vols. Oxonii, 1899 +. i 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF THE APOLOGY AND CRITO 


The Apotocy or PLATO, with a revised text and English notes, and a 
digest of Platonic idioms. By James Riddell. Oxford, 1867. 

Piatontis APOLOGIA SocrATiIs ET CriTo ET PHAEDO, editio quinta 
aliquanto auctior et emendatior quam curavit Wohlrab. Lipsiae, (1827,) 1877. 
(This is Vol. I, Sect. I, I, of Stallbaum’s complete Plato, mentioned above, 
now published by Teubner.) 

PLATONS VERTEIDIGUNGSREDE DES SOCRATES UND KriTon, erkldrt 
von Christian Cron. Achte Auflage. Leipzig, 1882. (This edition was the 
basis of Professor Dyer’s, and is the first part of an edition of the selected 
works of Plato, edited for the use of German gymnasia by Cron and 
Deuschle.) 


CHANGES FROM PROFESSOR DYER’S TEXT 


Partly on the authority of inscriptions, and partly as the result of 
further study of the Mss. and of the ancient grammarians, the spelling of 
the text has been revised. In the following list the first form of each pair 
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has replaced the other: dOpdos, aOpdos, — droxretvupu, arroKtivvypt, — arro- 


a > a bye caves ” » > Wa) > v6: 
TELOAL, ATOTLOAL, — €aV TEP, EAVTTEP » ———1€& Trep, €l7TTEp , — €&S aAVULS, ELOaVULS, — 


DAL. 7 > 4 i , > , > 7 > ~ > ~ 
cidDepev, elwOetpev, — EKTELTW, EKTITW, — EKTELTELY, EKTIT ELV, — EKTELTAL, EKTITAL, 
¢ , 4 > , , 
— édewov, €deewdv, — eEnea, eEnev, — ynidapdvnca, eddapdvica, — Kadpevov, 
/ Va 
Katopevov, — kAdw and compounds, kAaiw, — kwpmdoroids, Kwpwdvoroids, — 


vevdy, vov dn, — dpovos, 6uoios, — 6 tT, drt, — ILapaduos, Hdpados, — Iore/dara, 
Tlori8a, — pwattata, mpwiairata,—ovv, and its compounds, for vy, as 
ovv7dy for Evvydev, — vel, viee, — ids etc., vids, — dde, Ode. 

The final ¢ of a conjunction has often been elided. Ina critical edition per- 
haps elision should be carried much farther, and crasis might be marked more 
systematically. We do not suppose that Plato sometimes said 6 dvyjp and a 
few lines later avnp,— and wrote ra avira and ratra in neighboring sentences. 

The reviser hopes that the use of quotation marks will prove a reason- 
able convenience to the learner. In a few passages the punctuation has 
been changed, in order to make the grammatical construction more distinct, 
in accordance with English and American rules of punctuation. Several 
paragraphs have been divided, for the sake of making the rhetorical 
divisions clearer. 

The text of the present edition differs from that of Professor Dyer’s edi- 
tion also in the following readings: 17 b ovy for yody. 174 wAeiw omitted. 
18 b ovdey dAnOes inserted. 22b ad inserted. 23 e cvvterapevws for évvrera- 
yeews. 27 e [ov] omitted. 30 b roujoavros for roijoovros. 32a av inserted. 
35 b yuas for iuas. 374 dro inserted. 46 b viv mporov for povoy viv. 48b 
[ro] omitted. 

In addition to the foregoing, note the following 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE TEXT OF GERMAN EDITORS 


In general: dvnvdyynoa, avevpyunoo,— nigapnv, d&apnv,— pwairepov, 
mpwiatrepov, — Padwvdns, Bardwvidys. 


ApoLoGgy AND Crito —Cron-Uhle (1895) 


17b line 12 €ywy od kata Tovrous evar: éywye— ov Kata TovTovs — elvat. 
—19¢13 MeAyrov: Medyjrwov.— 20e 18 jund? éav: pnde av. — 22 b 21 eyvov 


>. > s 
ovy ad: éyvwv o'v.— 2249 wore pe: wor’ eve. — 22e 11 ovTw: odTws.— 23 a 
a a? si “~ 
9 rovro A€yev: TovT ov Aéyev. —23 e 18 Kai wdAaL Kal vOv: Kal mdAaL Kal. — 
x a lal 
23 e 21 Kai Tov moAiTiKOY: [Kal TOV roduTiK@Y].— 24e 10 obra, & Swxpares, 


—oi dicacral: otro, ® Ywxpares, of ducagral.— 26 a23 6: ov.—26e 30 enor 
pev yap: wot yap.— 27 e 31 [radra]: tratra.— 30 b 62 roujoavros: roujoov- 
Tos. — 30e 19 [vd Tod Geod]: ixd rod Geod.— 31 b 36 pevror Te: ev TL.— 
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314 6 [dwvy]: om.— 81d 12 [radar]: raAa.— 32a 4 aw dv: dpa Kav.— 
32 b 8 “Avtioxis: [’Avtioxis].— 32 ¢ 12 [kal evavria engpioapny]: Kal évavria 
eYnpiodunv.— 33a 11 éerbuuel: erPyuot.— 33a 17 [Kal timwpetcba]: Kal 
TyswpetoOar.— 36 ¢ 10 [iwy]: iwy.—37b 12 euavtd. ti: euavTd, Ti.— 38d 
14 viv 8&— ov: voy d€ ob. — 39 ¢ 7 oidpevor: oidpevor pev.— 40a 9 4 Tod da- 
Hoviov: [9 Tod daoviov].— 40¢ 5 rod Térov Tod: [rod Té7ov ToU].— 41 b 35 
Tis avt@v: Tis dy) ait@v.— 41 b 36 8 ay: dav.— 41 ¢ 43 adAnOy: adnO7n eorw. 
— 42a 22 rrAnv 7: TAN el. 

44b15 “Arorov: ws arorov.—45b18 ovta: ad rou..—45b19 Suppias: 
Dupias.— 46 a 26 «i 8€ Tu: ef 0 ért.— 46 b 4 ov viv mpGrov: ov povov Viv. — 
47a 31 ras 8 ov; ri dys: tas 8 ov; [odd ravTwv, GAG Tov peEv, TOV 8 ov; ] 
Ti pys.— 49 a7 [yépovtes]: yepovres.— 51a 25 éora: e&éorar.— 51 ¢ 19 wei- 
cerOar: meiGecOu.— 52b11 [re py arag cis “IoOpdv]: 6 te pay amag eis 
"Io 6.0v. — 53 e 27 ovtws aicxp@s: otw yiocxpus. 


Puarpo — Wohlrab (1895) 


57a 7 Preaciwv: PrAuciwv.—59¢40 ré y 6: ye 6.—59d49 [Huepa]: 
nespa.— 59 e 17 exeAevev: éxeAevoey. — 60 b 31 py “OeAav: pp Cede. — 60d 
5 6 ri wore: Ott woTé.— 60 e 13 ei roAAAKIs: ef Apa TOAAGKIS. — 61 b 26 Trowy- 
para, mifopevov: rompata Kal reOdpevov.— 61 ¢ 7 ti dé: tu bai.— 61 4 17 oa- 
pds: cupés.— 61 e 21 [ris exe]: THs éxet.— 61 e 1 di) ody: odv by.— 62 ¢ 27 
mpiv av: mpiv.— 62d 10 [devxreov . . . deardrov]: evkréov . . . deordrov. 
—63a21 yé por: y' guot.— 63.69 [née]: n&ev.—115 ¢ 15 ovtos 6: obros. 
—115 4 21 ratra [yor] doxd: ratira por Sox.— 116 b 9 evavriov: éxeivars évay- 
tiov.—116e 88 [eixdrws]: eikorws.—117a 41 mod: meiOov.— 1174 27 
[kAdwy kat]: xkAatwv Kal.—117¢ 34 Katexdivy: KatexdiOn. —117 e 36 [otros 
... pdppakov]: ovTos .. . pappakov.—118 a 3 [ddAAws]: dAAws. 


Symposium — Hug (1884) 


215 e 30 id TOV Adywv Tv TovTOV: [iro TOV Noywv TovTOV].— 216 a 36 O 
Scxpares: Yaoxpates. —216 a 7 exrérAxtar, os: exmérAyxtar, [Kai ad d&yvoei 
mdvTa Kal ovdev oldev,] &s.— 216 e 15 tva Ayo ipiv: A€yw vpiv.— 219 e 2 ev: 
<év).— 220 a 4 dvayxacOeipev: avayxacGenuev. — 220 ¢ 3 oTpatias: oTpa- 
relas. — 221 b 37 éraipos: Eérepos.— 222 a 9 dy: ad. 


MemorasitiA — Breitenbach-Miicke (1889) 


1. 6. 10 detoOar: 8€er9ar.— 4. 8. 9 Todro: éuol : tovto* [el yap TO adiKeiy 


> ies 5) ra > ’ \ SEEN a4 c a ~ ek 
ala pov €OTL, TWS OVK ard KX pov KQt TO QOLKWS OTLOVV qovely ; | €/L0L. 


VOCABULARY 


a-Bloros adj. (8los): not to be lived, 
not worth living 

dBptvopai: plume myself 

aya0ds adj.: good 

a&yadpa,-aros n.: (delight), image 

adyavaktéwm, ful. dyavaxrijow, aor. Wya~ 
vakTyoa: am vexed, am irritated, am 
troubled, am angry, grieve 

ayardae, fut. dyarjow: love, wel- 
come 

ayyeAla f.: message, tidings 

ayy&rAw, aor. nyyeda: report, 
nounce 

Gyyedos m.: Messenger, reporter 

ayia@tepos comp. adj.: more holy 

a-yvoéw (yyvsoxw): am ignorant, do 
not know 

-dyopa f. (dyelpw): (place of assembly), 
market-place 

dyplws adv.: (wildly), harshly, roughly 

dypoukdrepos comp. adj. (aypés): (of the 
field), too boorish, too rude 

dypdés m. (acre): field 

ayp-urvia f. (vrvos): wakefulness 

Gye, aor. nyayov: lead, bring, fetch. 
dye, as interjection, come! SCG. 411; 
GMT. 251 

ayav, -Avos m. (agony): contest, trial, 
suit, court 

a&yovifonar: contend, contest, struggle 

*ASdelwavros m.: Adimantus, brother of 
Plato. 34a 

adeAdds m.: brother 

&-5eds adv. (dé0s): fearlessly 

a-5yAos adj.: hidden, obscure, con- 
cealed, dark 


an- 


G-81d-h8apros adj. 
rupted, not ruined 

G-Sikéw, ful. ddicjow, pf. pass. Adiknmat, 
verbal dadicnréoy (dikn): am unjust 
(ddcxds eiuc), am guilty, am wrong, 
do evil, act unjustly 

a-Siknpa,-atos n.: unjust act, wrong 
deed 

a-Suxla f.: injustice, wrong 

@-8ukos adj.: unjust, unrighteous 

a-Sikws adv.: unjustly, unfairly 

&-80varos adj.: impossible 

ael adv.: always, ever, in every case, 
at each time, at any time, for the 
time being (25 c) 

Gepo-Baréw (dip, Balvw): walk the air, 
tread the air 

a-ndéorepov comp. adv.: with less pleas- 
ure 

a-n5hs, -és adj. (76vs): unpleasant, un- 
interesting 

&-hOns, -es Adj. (700s): unwonted, un- 
usual 

G-Odvaros adj.: immortal, undying, 
would never die 

G-Gurer0s (Themis): what is not al- 
lowed by the gods, Latin nefas 

&-Geos adj. (atheist): god-less, without 
gods 

*AOavate adv.: to Athens 

* A®nvaios adj.: Athenian,man of Athens 

*AOqvynor adv.: at Athens 

aOpéw: look, observe, regard 

aOpdos adj.: together, all at once 

Aiaxés m.: Aeacus, king of Aegina, 
and grandfather of Achilles and 


(pGelpw): uncor- 
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Telamonian Ajax. He was made a 
judge in Hades after his death. 
41a; Gorgias 523e 

Alavré-5wpos m.: Aeantoddrus. 34a 

Alds,-avtos m.: Ajax, the mightiest 
of the Achaean warriors before 
Troy, after Achilles; but by an un- 
just judgment the arms of Achilles, 
on the latter’s death, were given to 
Odysseus. In his disappointment, 
Ajax went mad and killed himself. 
41b 

Aiytvyn f.: Aegina, a large island, a 
dozen miles from the port of Ath- 
ens. 59¢ 

“AsSns, -ov m.: Hades. év ‘Avdov, in (the 
realm of) Hades. 29b 

aivuypa, -atos n. (enigma): what is 
darkly indicated, a riddle 

aivirropar: hint at, utter in a riddle 

aiperés verbal adj. (aipéw): to be gained 

aipéw, ful. alpjow, aor. mid. eihouny, pf. 
nonkev, verbal aiperds: take, secure 
(my) conviction, overcome, compel ; 
mid. choose, elect 

alcPdvopar, aor. nobbunv, pf. noOnuac: 
perceive, feel 

alcO@nots, -ews f. (an-aesthesia, aes- 
thetic): perception, sensation 

Aicyxivys, -ov m.: Aeschines, a young 
companion of Socrates. 33e, 59 b. 
(Not the orator, the rival and antag- 
onist of Demosthenes.) 

aloyxtwv, -ovos comp. adj.: more shame- 
ful 

alsxpés adj.: disgraceful, shameful 

aloxpds adv.: shamefully 

alox¥vopat, aor. pass. jnoxdvOnv (al- 
oxvvn): am ashamed; with acc. am 
abashed before, respect 

Atcwros m.: Aesop, the writer of fa- 
bles, a Lydian contemporary of Croe- 
sus. 60c¢ 


VOCABULARY 


alréw, aor. 7ryoa: ask, claim, demand 

airia f.: responsibility, blame, charge 

aitidopat, aor. inf. airiacaca: accuse, 
charge 

atrvov n.: cause 

aitios adj.: responsible, to blame 

aitidtepos comp. adj.: rather the cause 

axon f. (dxovw): hearing, hearsay. é& 
axofs, what (I) have heard 

a-KoAacia f.: wantonness, license 

-Kodacros adj. (kohdfw): wanton 

KoAovléw, fut. dko\ovdjcw: follow 

Kovovos adj. (dkwv): unwilling, invol- 

untary 

akove, ful. axovcouat, aor. nKovoa, (pf. 
axjkoa (acoustics): hear, listen, am 
told. Kkak&s dxovw, hear ill, i.e. am 
reproached, as passive of xax@s Néyw 

G-Kpatéotatos sup. adj. (kpdros): most 
unrestrained 

axpiBéorara sup. adv.: most exactly, 
most accurately 

&Kkpodopar, fut. dxpodcouac: hear, lis- 
ten 

Gkpoarns, -od m.: hearer, listener. of 
axpoarat, the audience 

&-KUpos adj.: of no effect, null and void 

Gkwv, -ovros adj. (éxwv): unwilling, un- 
willingly 

addalov, -dvos m.: braggart, boaster 

ddyetvds adj.: painful, grievous 

éAyéw: suffer pain, ache 

GAEKTPUVoV, -dvos m.: cock. 118 a 

Andea f.: truth. 77 ddyOela, in truth 

aAnPebw, ful. ddnbedow : speak the truth 

GAnOas, -és adj.: true. 7d ddnOés, the 
truth 

GAnPds adv.: truly. ws ddnOds, in truth 

aAloKkopar, aor. éddwy, pf. éd\wxa: am 
taken, am caught, am convicted 

"AdKtB.dSns, -ov m.: Alcibiades, son of 
Clinias, born about 450 B.c., —the 
most brilliant of the young men of 


ee 


> 
Qa 
as, 
a 


VOCABULARY 


Athens in Socrates’s time; but an 
unprincipled leader. Symp. 215 ; 
Xen. Mem. i. 2. 12 

GAG conj.: but. After a condition, 
sometimes it may be translated at 
any rate, at least. dd 7, except, 
20d, after a negative, seems to be 
due to a combination of ovdév adda. 
and ovdév &dXo 7. 

GAAHAwY, GAAHAOLs, GAAHAOVS recip. 
pron. (&Xos): each other 

G@dAo te W: Originally, is anything else 
true than ; it became a mere sign of a 
question implying the answer ‘‘yes,”’ 
like the Latin nonne,— doubtless ; 
You do, do you not? 

@AXo-0 adv.: elsewhere 

GdXotos adj.: of a different kind, differ- 
ent. Cf. olos, rowtros. Having a com- 
parative idea, it may be followed by 7. 

d&dXordtepos comp. adj.: rather of a dif- 
ferent kind 

GAAos, -n, -ovindef. pron. (alius): other 
(cf. érepos) 

. @AXoce adv.: elsewhither, elsewhere 

ddASrptos adj.: of another, alien, for- 
eign to (my) nature 

&addws adv.: otherwise; otherwise than 
well, foolishly, vainly. &Adws Te kal, 
(both otherwise and), especially 

&-Adytoros adj.: inconsiderate, unrea- 
soning 

d-hoylorws adv.: inconsiderately 

&-Aoyos adj.: unreasonable 

a-AoyoTares sup. adj.: Most unreason- 
able 

Gpaadv.: atthesame time. tplBwv dpa, 
as he rubbed (it) 

d-pabéorepos comp. adj.: moreignorant, 
less learned 

G-pabys, -és adj. (uavédvw): ignorant, 
unlearned 

a-pabia 7: ignorance, folly 


Tees 


Gpudaprnpa, -aros n.: mistake, error, 
fault 

GwelBouar: change 

Gpelvwv, -ovos comp. adj.: better. Cf. 
ayabos. 

a-pédera f.: lack of care, neglect 

G-pedéw, aor. juddnoa, pf. Huédnka: Neg- 
lect, am careless, do not practice 

G-pHXavov n. (unxav7}): immeasurable 
degree, infinity 

Gpvopar, fut. duivoduar: avenge (my-) 
self, defend (my)self 

Gul prep.: about, around. of dud 
“Avurov, Anytus and his associates 

é&pdi-yvoéw (know): am in doubt 

Gudi-evvdpr, pf. pass. judleruac: clothe; 
pf. pass. am clad 

*Audtaodts, -ews f.: Amphipolis, an 
Athenian colony in Macedonia, on 
the Strymon. The Athenians under 
Cleon sought vainly to recover it 
from the Spartan Brasidas in 
422 B.c. 28e 

apdio-Byréw, aor. nudecByrnoa: dis- 
pute 

apddstepes adj. (ambo, dudl): both. 
kat dupdbrepa, in either case 

av: for édy, el dv, if, with subjunctive 

av modal adv.: with potential optative ; 
in the conclusion of a condition con- 
trary to fact; and with a past tense 
of the indicative, marking repetition 
of the action, as 22b 

dva-Balvw, aor. avéBny, pf. dvaBéBnka: 
come up (upon the tribune) 

dva-BiBalw aor. mid. aveB.Bacduny (Bal- 
vw): bring up, cause to come up 


dva-Bidokopat (Bios): bring to life 
again 

dva-BAérw, aor. dvéBreva: look up 

dva-Bptxdopar, aor. aveBpvxnoduny : 


howl, bawl, cry out 
dva-yryveoke, aor. dvéyywy: read 
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dvaykalo, aor. pass. nvayKdoOny: COmM- 
pel, require, constrain 

dvaykaios adj.: necessary, inevitable 

avaykn f.: necessity, necessary, bind- 
ing law 

dva-{yntéw, pf. dve(nrnka: search out 

dv-atpéw, aor. dvetdov: (take up), de- 
clare (of an oracle); mid. take up (for 
burial) 

dv-atcxvvtéw: have the shamelessness 

dv-airxvvria f.: shamelessness, effront- 
ery 

dv-atcxuvTétatos (alcxivn) sup. adj.: 
most shameless, most impudent 

dv-atcxtvtws adv.: shamelessly 

ava-kaifopar: sit up 

dva-AapBdve, aor. dvédhaBov: take up 

av-aXlokw: expend 

dv-Ghoocts, -ews f.: spending 

Gva-pipvyTkw, Aor. dvéuvnoa, PASS. dve- 
prncOnv: recall, remind, mid. re- 
member 

dv-avdpla f. (4vyp): unmanliness 

*Avataydépas, -ov m.: Anaxagoras, a 
philosopher born at Clazomenae, 
near Smyrna, about 500 sB.c.; died 
at Lampsacus about 428 B.c. Introd. 


§ 5 


av-dévos adj.: unworthy 


2 


ava-melOw: persuade 

a&va-mnpos adj.: maimed, crippled, help- 
less 

Gva-ripaAdnp, aor. avérdnoa: infect, 
implicate 

d&va-cKoTréw: consider anew 

éva-Tpétrw, Df. Pass. dvaTérpaupuar: OVEY- 
turn, subvert, ruin 

dva-hépw, ful. avolow: refer 

dva-xwpéw, verbal dvaxwpnréov: draw 
back, withdraw, retreat 

d&vSparr0dHSns, -es (cidos) adj.: slavish 

a&vSpatrodwdas5 adv.: like a slave, slav- 

ishly 


VOCABULARY 


avbpela f. (dvjp): manliness, bravery 

dvSpetos adj.: manly 

dv-€heyxtos adj. (éhéyxw): unrefuted, 
irrefutable 

dv-ehevOepos adj.: illiberal, unworthy 
of a free man 

dv-€Amirtos adj. (érls): unlooked-for, 
unexpected 

Gvepnos m.: wind 

dv-eE-éracros adj.: without examina- 
tion, without inquiry 

dv-epevvdw : search out, seek 

dv-épowar: question, ask, inquire 

dv-epwtdaw: question, ask again 

avev improper prep.: without 

dv-evpypéw, aor. dvnudjunoa: break the 
silence, cry aloud 

av-éxw, aor. dvécxov: hold up, mid. 
suffer, endure, with gen. and suppl. 
participle. ndws dvécxev, the sun 
rose 

avnp, gen. avdpbs, m.: man (Latin vir) 

avip: by crasis for 6 avip 

avOpaeos adj.: belonging tomen. é8ca 
TavOpwrea, humanly speaking 

a&vOpamivos adj.: human, of a man, at- 
tainable by man 

avOpwros m. or f.: man (Latin homo) 

Gvidopar, ful. dvdcouar: grieve, have 
grief 

Gviapds adv.: miserably 

dv-inpe: give up, relax (one’s efforts) 

av-(orapar: rise, stand up 

a-véynTos adj.: thoughtless, witless 

Gv-olyvipu, impf. dvewyounv, aor. pass. 
avewxOnv: open 

av-dov0s adj.: unholy 

avtT-adikéw, aor. dvTndlknoa: do an un- 
just act in return, retaliate 

avt-amdéAADpe: destroy in return 

avt-etrrov aor.: replied, answered 

*Avtivap,-opos m.: Antenor, the wis- 
est counselor of the Trojans. 221c¢ 


VOCABULARY 


avrl prep. with gen.: instead of, in 
place of 

avri-BoArnors, -ews f.: entreaty 

dvti-ypady f.: written charge, indict- 
ment 

avri-Spaw: do in return, retaliate 

GvTi-KaKoupyew, “Or. avTexaxovpynoa: do 
harm in return 

dvri-Aéyo: reply, speak back, say in 
return, gainsay 

*Avrvox ls, -iS0s f.: Antiochis, the Athe- 
nian ‘‘tribe’’ of which Socrates was 
ainember. 32b 

avri-rapa-BadAkw: place over against, 
compare 

avri-mapa-TlOynpr, aor. partic. dvrimapa- 
Gels: place alongside, compare with 

avti-movéw : do in return 

*Avtirbévyns, -ouvs m.: Antisthenes, 
founder of the school of Cynics. 
59 b 

avrl-rexvos m. (réxvn): Competitor, ri- 
val 

dvri-ripdowar, fut. dvririujoouar: pro- 
pose as penalty on (my) part, — 
with gen. 

avti-rimrw: strike back, beat in turn 

*Avtipdv, -Gvtos m.: Antiphon, a soph- 
ist. 83e; Xen. Mem.i.6. (Not to be 
confounded with the orator of the 
same name.) 

dvt-opocla f. (duvuur): charge under 
oath, affidavit 

dy-umé-8yT0s adj. (Séw): unshod, with- 
out shoes, barefoot 

“Avutos, -ov m.: Anytus, one of the 
accusers of Socrates. 18b. Introd. 
§ 36 

aéla f. (sc. rlun): worth, deserts. xara 
Thy agiay, according to (my) deserts 

aftos adj.: worthy of, deserving of, 
deserved, fitting, worth while. d&- 
ov déyov, worth mentioning. 4éfoy 
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axovoa, worth hearing. dé&ds elu, I 
deserve 

GEv6-x pews, -wv, nom. pl. a&idypew, adj.: 
responsible, worthy of credit, trust- 
worthy 

GEidw, dor. 7Elwoa (déos): think fair, con- 
sider reasonable, count worthy of, 
suppose true, claim, ask asreasonable 

GElopa, -atos n.: dignity, distinction 

aélws adv.: worthily, in a manner 
worthy 

amr-ayyéAAw, aor. dmjyyeda: report 

am-ayopedw: forbid, warn off 

am-dyo: lead off (to prison, by sum- 
mary process), take away, conduct. 
— araywyy was allowed only whena 
man was taken in the act of crime. 

ar-aipw, fut. drapS: remove from, de- 
part from 

a-addayn f.: relief, way of escape 

ar-adrAatrw, fut. pass. dradddéouat, pf. 

free 
from, release from; mid. take my 
leave, depart 

aT-av-a1eXvvTéw, HOY. dravycxyTyca : 
have the shamelessness for 

ar-avTdw (dvra): meet 

drag adv.: once 

amas, draica, &mrav adj. (ras): all 


amrjdaypuat, Gor. amrnd\dAaynv : 


arataw, aor. pass. yrarynOnv (ararn): 
deceive, trick 

d&rr-av0adifopar: am self-willed 

a-reibéw, jor. yrelOyoa: am disobe- 
dient, do not obey 

da-ekatw, aor. dmyxaca: liken, com- 
pare 

devAéw : threaten : 

ar-eypt: gO away, will go away, depart 

G-teipos adj. (répas): boundless, un- 
limited 

G-meipos adj. (reipa): inexperienced, 
unacquainted with, ignorant. 
pos ypauparwrv, unlettered 


dret- 
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dr-eAatve: drive off, drive away 

am-epydtonar (pyov): work, effect, ac- 
complish 

Gm-épxopat, aor. am7jdOov: go away, 
depart 

Gar-exPdvopar: am hated, make myself 
hated 

a-éxOeva f.: enmity, hatred 

dar-éxPopar (€x Gos): am hated 

am-éxonar: abstain from 

dr-nrdAdx Par: pf. pass. inf. of amad- 
AaTTwW 

a-moréw, aor. Arictnca: disobey, do 
not believe 

a-mirros adj.: incredible, not to be be- 
lieved 

d-movs adj.: simple, invariable, abso- 
lute 

aré prep. with gen. (ab): from 

Gro-Baive, ful. dmroBjoouar: come off, 
become, result, prove 

Gro-Baddw, aor. dréBadov: cast away, 
lose 

ao-BAérw, aor. aréBreYa: look off, 
glance off, regard 

é1ro-Saxp¥w : weep, grieve for 

drro-Selkvipe and adro-Sexviw, aor. dré- 
deéa: demonstrate, prove, show, 
make 

Gro-Sypéw, Aor. drednunoa, pf. doded7- 
pvnka: am absent, am abroad; de- 
part, journey 

dro-5ypla f.: departure, absence (from 
Athens) 

aro-Si8paoKw: run away, flee 

Gro-8(8wpt, Wor. imv. arddore: pay, ren- 
der 

atro-OvyocKke, fut. drodavotuar, aor. dmé- 
Javov: die, am put to death 

ar-ouxia f): colony, settlement 

Gmro-Kdpve, dor. dréxayov: am weary, 
hesitate 

G1ro-KAdw (kAdw): bewail. 


VOCABULARY 


G1ro-Kptvopat, Wor. drexpivauny : answer, 
reply 

Gtro-KkpiTTw, aor. mid. dmexpyyaunv 
(apocrypha): conceal, hide, put in 
the shade 

Gro-Ktelvw and drro-krelvipe, fut. azo- 
kTevO, aor. amwéxreva, pf. amwéxrova: 
slay, kill, put to death 

dtro-AapBave, aor. drédaBov, aor. pass. 
drednponv: take off, cut off, shut 
off, carry away 

Gro-Aatw, pf. dmodé\avKa: enjoy, re- 
ceive good from 

atro-deltra, ful. drodeiWw, aor. dréduTov : 
leave at one side, abandon, forsake 

*AmroAXN6-8wpos m.: Apolloddrus, of 
Phalerum, an enthusiastic follower 
of Socrates. 34a, 59a,117d 

Gr-6AATDpL, ful. mid. drododuar, aor. 
admdneca, Mid. drwrounv, pf. a@d\wra: 
destroy, lose; mid. go out of exist- 
ence; aor. mid. perished; pf. have 
perished, am ruined 

*AmédXwv, -wvos m.: Apollo. 60d 

Gtro-Loyéopar, fut. dmodoyjcouat, aor. 

verbal dmodoyntéov: 
make (my) defense, defend (my)self, 
reply 

arodoyla (\éyw): defense, reply. (Never 
used in the sense of the English apol- 
ogy, which acknowledges an act, and 
regretsit. dohoyla denies the charge.) 

dro-A¥w: release; mid. loose from 
(my)self, free (my)self from 

Grro-Tretpdouat: test, try, make experi- 
ment 


amehoynoaunv, 


Grro-réu.rwo, dor. dréreuwa: send away, 
dismiss 

Grro-1y daw, aor. drerHdnoa: leap away, 
hurry off 

G-ropéw: am at a loss, do not know, 
doubt 

G-ropia f.: lack, want 


VOCABULARY 


Giré-ppytos adj. (elpnxa): not to be 
spoken, secret, — perhaps referring 
to esoteric Orphic doctrines 

d-ropatatos sup. adj.: most difficult 
to meet (or to manage), most per- 
plexing 

Gro-omévbw, dor. dréorea: pour a li- 
bation (c7ovd7) 

amro-tivw, aor. dréreica: pay 

Gro-tpérw, aor. adrérpeva: turn away 
from, dissuade from 

aro-palyvw, ful. drodav®: show, make 
clear 

amro-hevya, ful. drodeviouat, aor. am épu- 
yov, pf. dmomégevya: escape, am ac- 
quitted, — with direct object 

atro-pndl{opar, aor. arepyngicauny (WH- 
gos): vote free, acquit, vote for (my) 
acquittal 

Gmrrw, fut. dwoua, pf. pass. numa: 
fasten ; mid. feel of, touch, lay hold of 

apa inferential conj.: so, then, accord- 
ingly, as it seems, perchance 

dpa: introduces a question. Cf. 9. 

a&pyvptov n.: silver, money 

adpéckw: please, gratify 

apeth f.: virtue, excellence, first duty 

G&prdpéw, aor. nplOunoa: count 

G&piOpds m.: number 

apiotetov n. (dpicros): prize of bravery 

*Aploturmos m.: Aristippus, founder of 
the Cyrenaic school of philosophy, 
born about 435 B.c. 59¢ 

Gpiotros sup. adj.: best. 
BéXr1o Tos, 

*Apiotopavys, -ovs m.: Aristophanes, 
the chief comic poet of Greece; born 
about 444 B.c., and died about 
385 B.c. Socrates and his teaching 
were ridiculed in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, presented in.423 B.c. 

Aplorwv,-wvos m.: Aristo, Plato’s fa- 
ther. 34a 


Cf. dyads, 
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Gpkel impers.: it is sufficient 

apkovvtws adv.: contentedly 

apvakls, -(805 f. (dpves): lamb-skin 

apovpa, Homeric gen. dpovpys: plowed 
land, land, earth 

apt. adv.: just now, just 

apx7 f.: beginning, principle, premise. 
Thy apxny, at all. é& dpxfs, from the 
beginning 

apxy f.: office, government, rule, au. 
thority 

apxtkds adj.: skilled in ruling 

G@pxopar, aor. ypidunv: begin. dpyé6. 
wevos, at the beginning; cf. redev. 
TOV 

&px, aor. jpéa: lead, command, rule, 
hold office. 6 dpxwy, the commander; 
oi dpxovres, the rulers, magistrates 

é-céBea f.: impiety 

a-oeBys, -és adj.: impious 

G-cbevértatos sup. adj.: weakest 

a-cbevéw (cHévos): am weak, am ill 

G-citéw (c?ros): am without food, fase 

"“Ackdrymds m.: Asclepius (Aescula- 
pius), the god of healing. 118 a 

aomdfopat: salute, have affection, esx 
teem 

a-oraktt adv.: not in drops, in streams 

aoretos adj. (dorv): civil, courteous, 
polite 

a&orés m. (dorv): man of the city, towns: 
man, citizen 

a-cpdrera f. (spaddw): safety, security 

d-ohadéorepos comp. adj.: safer 

G-rpards adv.: safely 

d-7X hpwv, -ovos adj.: unseemly 

d-cxorla f. (cxod7): lack of leisure, 
occupation. doxoNlay dyw, am busy, 
am occupied 

a-ratia f. (raiis): disorder, misrule 

are adjunct of a causal participle : since. 
dre pihor mor SvTes, Since they are am- 
bitious 
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a&texvds adv.: absolutely, completely, 
downright. drexvds Eévws €xw, am 
an entire stranger. (To be clearly 
distinguished from daréyvws, ‘*un- 
scientifically.’’) 

G-Tipate (riun): slight, treat without 
honor, dishonor, have lack of respect 

G-tTipdw, aor. 7riuwoa: deprive of civil 
rights 

a-romia f.: strangeness, absurdity 

&-rotos adj. (réros): (out of place), ec- 
centric, extraordinary, singular 

arra: = Tid, n. pl. of rls, some one 

atta: = driva, n. pl. of bor«s 

ad adv.: again, in turn, on the other 
hand 

aibadséotepov comp. adv.: more self- 
willed 

aveasifouar (adrds, avddyw): am self- 
willed. avdadifduevos, out of self-will 

avOis adv.: again, later, hereafter. eis 
avis, at a later time 

avAéw: play on the flute 

avAnpa, -atos n.: flute-playing 

avAnras, -0d m.: flute-player 

avAntikds adj.: belonging to flute- 
players 

avAnrtpls, -(80s5 f.: female flute-player, 
flute-girl ; 

avrAds m.: flute 

avptov adv.: to-morrow. eis atjpuov, on 
the morrow; cf. els adds 

avt-apkéorata sup. adv. (adrdés, dpxet): 
most independently, most content- 
edly 

avrixa adv.: straightway, forthwith, at 
once 

avrTd0. adv.: there 

avrots: for éavrots, reflenive pron., them- 
selves 

abrd-paros adj. (automaton): of (his) 
own motion, of (his) own impulse, by 
chance 


VOCABULARY 


atrés, -4, -6: self, himself. Jn the 
oblique cases, when standing by itself, 
as a personal pronoun, him, her. o 
avros, Tavréy, the same 

avro-cx Stato (cxedla): form (my) own 
idea, judge off-hand, judge hastily 

avrod adv.: here 

avts-pwpos adj. (Latin fur): (as a very 
thief), caught in the act. ém’ avro- 
pdpw, in the very act, manifestly 

ad-alpeots, -ews f.: taking away, con- 
fiscation 

&-havis, -és adj. (palyw): unseen 

&-h0ovla f. (POdvos): plenty, abundance 

ad-inpr, fut. dpjow, aor. partic. apels: let 
go, dismiss, abandon, throw away 

adb-utkvéopar, ful. adliouar, aor. apikd- 
pnv, pf. adtywac: come, arrive 

a&p-lorapar: stand aloof, stand off, 
keep away 

&h-ocrdopat, aor. ddwowwoduny (8or0s): 
clear (my)self of a scruple 

&-ppev, -ov adj.: senseless, foolish 

ax Popar (4x os): am burdened, grieve, 
am angry, am offended 

ax Gos, -eos n.: burden 

*AxUdXeds, -€ws m.: Achilles. 
cf. 28¢ 

a-x (rev, -ov adj. (cotton): without tunic 


221¢; 


Badife (Salrw): walk, go 

Babds, -cta,-0 adj.: deep. 8pApos Babds, 
early dawn 

BapBapikés adj. (barbaric): outside of 
Greece 

Bdpos, -eos n.: heaviness 

Bapdvonar: am heavy, am a burden 

Bapits, -eta, -0 adj. (gravis): heavy, 
grievous 

Bapiratros sup. adj.: most grievous, 
most weighty 

Bapitepos comp. adj.: too heavy, too 
burdensome 


VOCABULARY 


Bactdeds, -Ews m.: king 
BeBardw, fut. BeBauscw: confirm, estab- 
lish 
BéAtietos sup. adj.: best 
BeAttwv, -ovos (comp. of dyabbs,— cf. Bov- 
Nowar): better 
Bla adv.: by force, in spite of 
Brdfopar (Sia): use force (to), constrain, 
overpower 
Braréraros sup. adj.: most violent 
BLBAlov 2. (Bible): book 
Blos m.: life 
Bidw, fut. Bidcouat, pf. BeBlwxa: live 
Brwrds verbal adj. (Blos): to be lived, 
(life) worth living 
BraBepss adj.: harmful, injurious 
PrAarrw, ful. BrAyw, aor. €Brava, aor. 
pass. €Brd8nv: injure, harm, hurt 
Prérw, aor. €BdeYa: look, see 
Bodw, fut. Bojoouar: cry aloud, shout, 
raise a shout 
BonSéw: aid, come to the defense of, 
defend, — with dat. 
BopBéwm: ring, hum, buzz 
Bovdevpa, -arosn.: consideration, argu- 
' ment, decision 
BovAeutys, -0o8 m. (SovA7j): member of 
the senate, senator 
PovXcutikds adj.: senatorial 
Bovreto, aor. éBovdevoa, pf. mid. Be- 
Bovrxevwar: am senator, act as sena- 
tor; aor. was chosen to the senate; 
mid. deliberate, plan; aor. mid. de- 
cide 
Bovdf f.: deliberation, consideration, 
argument 
BotAopar: wish, desire, choose. 6 fov- 
Aduevos, Whoever desires 
Bpadis, -eta, -b adj.: slow 
Bpaditepos comp. adj.: slower 
BpaciSas, -ov m.: Brasidas, the chief 
Spartan general in the first part of 
the Peloponnesian War; he fell in 
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the defense of Amphipolis, in 422 8.c. 
221¢ 

Bpaxts, -eta, -0 adj. (brevis): brief. 
év Boaxe?, in short 

BpevOvopar: have proud mien, hold 
(my) head high 

Bupco-Séfns, -ov m.: tanner 

Bopss m. (Balyw): altar 


yapéw, aor. éynua: marry 

yapos m.: marriage 

yap causal part. (yé, dpa): for. Not al- 
ways to be translated at the beginning 
of a narrative. It may indicate sur- 
prise, and be equivalent to why ! 

yaorthp, gen. yaorpos f. (gastric): belly, 
appetite 

yeddw, aor. éyé\aca: laugh 

yéAotos, adj. (yéAws): laughable, ridicu- 
lous 

yedoudtepos comp. adj.: more laughable, 
too ridiculous 

yedolws adv.: laughably 

yéo: am filled, teem 

yevvatos adj. (yévos): noble, well-bred, 
splendid 

yevvarstatos sup. adj.:, noblest 

yevvalws adv.: nobly, generously, 
bravely 

yevvaw, aor. éyévynca: beget, give birth, 
bear, give life 

yevvynTs, -08 m.: parent, father 

yévos, -eos n. (Genus): race, stock, 
blood 

yépwv, -ovros m.: old man; as adj. old 

yeopyla f. (vf, epyov, George): farm- 
ing 

yewpyikds adj. as n. (Georgic): skilled 
in farming, farmer 

ya f.: earth 

Yiipas, gen. yypws, n.: old age 

ylyvopat, aor. éyevouny, pf. yéyova (yé- 
vos): am born, become, come, am 
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established, am formed, am made, 
take place, turn out; pf. am, have 
arisen 

ylyvaoke, fut. yrdcoua, aor. éyvwv, pf. 
éyvwka (know): know, judge; fut., 
aor., and pf. come to know, learn, 
find out 

yAlxopar: stick, cling, long for 

yAtoe, pf. pass. yéyNumpar: carve 

yvnolws adv. (yévos): genuinely, nobly, 
honestly 

youn f.: judgment 

Topy(as, -ov m.: Gorgias, a noted rheto- 
rician from Leontini in Sicily; born 
about 490.B.c. and died about 880 z.c. 
The founder of the school of epideic- 
tic oratory. 19e. Introd. § 12. 

yotv (yé-odv): now, at least, at any 
rate 

yeappa, -aros n. (ypddw): letter; pl. 
letters, literature 

yeady: writing, formal charge, indict- 
ment 

ypadwo, aor. mid. éypavdunr, pf. mid. 
yéypauuac: write; mid. present in 
writing, present, indict 

yupvatopar, verbal yuuvacréov (yumyds): 
engage in gymnastic exercises, prac- 
tice 

yupvaovov 2.: gymnasium 

yupvacriky f.: gymnastics, bodily ex- 
ercises, in body 

yrvny, gen. yuvarkes f. (queen): woman 


Sapovdw : am insane, mad 

Satpdviov as n.: divine influence, divin- 
ity 

Satpdvios adj. (Saluwyv): belonging to the 
gods, under the influence of the 
divinity, divine, superhuman, most 
excellent. Saumoye, my dear sir 

Salpev, -ovos m. (demon): divine being, 
divinity, god. Already this seems to 
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be generally used of a lower order of 
divinities 

Sdxpv, -vos n. (lacrima): tear 

Saxpvw, aor. éddxpica: weep 

S€éS.a pf. as pres.: fear 

Set: impersonal of déw, need, lack 

SelSw, aor. deca (Séos): fear 

Sel(kvdpr: show, make clear 

Seria f. (Sos): cowardice 

Servos adj. (Séos): terrible, to be feared, 
dreadful, shameful, clever. devvds dé- 
vyerv, a clever speaker, a skilled ora- 
tor. ovdév devdy, no fear 

SetvoTaros sup. adj.: most dreadful 

Se.votepos comp. adj.: more to be feared 

Sevrvéw, aor. édelrvnoa: dine, sup 

Seimvov n.: dinner 

Séxka numeral (decem): ten 

Aeddot m. pl.: Delphi, the seat of the 
Pythian oracle. _20e 

Béopar, fut. dejoouar, aor. deny (der): 
want, need, desire, ask, beg, implore 

Seopds m. (Séw, bind): fetter, bonds, 
imprisonment 

Seopwrhpiov n.: prison 

Seorétys, -ov m. (despot): master, lord 

Setpo adv.: hither; used in familiar 
tone as an imv. come here! 

Séxopat, aor. édeEdunyv: receive, accept, 
take, choose 

Séw (det): need, lack. zoAdod déw, I am 
far from. oAdod det, far from it. 
un detv, he ought not 

So, pf. pass. dédeuac: bind, put in 
prison ; pf. pass. am in prison 

84 part.: so, now, apparently, mani- 
festly, really 

Andvov n.: Delium, sanctuary of De- 
lian Apollo, on the Attic coast, near 
the Boeotian frontier. Scene of a 
battle in 424 8.c., in which the Athe- 
nians were defeated by the Boeotians. 
28e 
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Afjdos f.: Deios, birthplace of Apollo. 
43c, 58b 

SfAos adj.: clear, open, manifest. 67- 
doy 671, evidently 

Sydow, fut. dndow: show, make clear 

Syp-nyopla 7.: addressing the people, 
public speech 

Snpiovpyds m. (Sfuos, %pyov): worker 
for the people, craftsman 

Anpo-SoKxos m.: Demodocus. 33 e 

Synpo-Kpatréopar: am ruled by the peo- 
ple, am under a democracy 

Sypo-xparla f. (kparos): democracy 

8fjpos m.: people, Assembly 

Sypoola adv.: in public, by public 
process 

Snpootedw: work as a public servant, 
am in public. life 

Sypsoros adj. (dfuos): of the people. 
Ta dnudsia, the work of the state 

Snpdrys, -ov m.: fellow-demesman, of 
the same deme 

Sypedys, -es adj. (duos): popular, in 
the ordinary sense 

S4-7ov: doubtless, methinks, I am 
sure, of course 

Sfra part.: certainly, of course. rf 
djra expresses surprise, what is this ? 

Sia prep.: with gen. through, across ; 
by means of, using. 6a rod Blov, 
through (my) life. 61a raxéwv, quick- 
ly. With acc. because of, on account 
of, thanks to 

Sia-BddAdAw, pf. pass. diaBéBAnuwar: ac- 
cuse (informally), create prejudice. 
Cf. 51d Bodos. 

S.a-Bidw, pf. diaBeBiwxa: pass (my) 
life, live (my) whole life 

StaBoAy f. (dtaBdddw): hurt, prejudice, 
slander. 7 diaBody 4 eu, the preju- 
dice against me 

Bia-ylyvopat, aor, dueyevduny: 
through, live through 


come 
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di-dyo, fut. didtw: spend (my) time, 
lead (my life) 

Sia-OptrAéw, plpf. pass. dierebpidyro: 
noise abroad, report commonly 

Slatra f. (diet): manner of life 

Statrdopat, impf. dinraro: sojourn, live 

Siairnpa, -aros n.: food 

Sid-Keyat: am disposed, am affected. 
(Perfect passive of dcarlOnu.) 

Sta-KeAevounor: shout encouragement 

Sia-K.vS0vevw: meet the danger, am in 
danger 

S.a-Kptvw: discern, determine 

Sta-kwdvw: prevent, hinder 

Bia-Aéyopar, pf. dueiAeyuar, aor. duedé- 
xOnv: converse, talk 

Sta-Aelrw, aor. diéXirov: leave a gap. 
diadkuray xpévor, after an interval of 
time 

St-adAAdrrw, aor. di7nddaka : reconcile 

[8ta-Aoyos m.: dialogue] 

S.a-pV00-Aoyéw, Aor. SieutdOoA\bynoa : talk 
familiarly, chat, converse 

Sta-vogopar, aor. Svevondnyv (vods): rea- 
son, think, consider, plan 

Stdvora f.: thought, plan, intent 

S.a-retpdopar: test, make trial, prove 

$ta-mopevopat: goon (my) way, march 
along 

$.a-ckomew: consider carefully, exam- 
ine 

Sta-rdtrw: arrange in order, guide 

Sia-rehéw, pf. diarerédexa (Tédos): con- 
tinue (to the end) 

Sra-rlOnpr, ful. diadyow, aor. pass. dieré- 
Onv: dispose. Cf. didxemar. 

SiarpiBy f.: pastime, pursuit 

S.a-rptBw, aor. dérpuva : pass (my) time, 
spend, converse 

Sta-depsvtws adv.: differing from, more 
than, particularly, specially 

Sia-pépw: differ from, surpass, excel, 
am superior 
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Sta-hevyo, ful. Suupedéouar, pf. diamé- 
gevya: flee, escape, am acquitted 
Sra-pbelpw, ful. diapbepG, aor. duépbecpa, 
pf. dépOapka, pass. divepOapyar, fut. 

SiapOaphoouac: corrupt, destroy, 
ruin; change 

Sta-pOopeds, -éws m.: corrupter, de- 
stroyer 

Si8acKados m.: teacher, master 

SiSdoke, ful. dddEw, aor. €dldaéa : teach, 
instruct 

SiSwpr, fut. ddcw, aor. pl. edocav, pf. 
pass. dé5ouac (do): offer, give, pre- 
sent 

St-cidov, inf. dudetv, aor.: Saw through 

Sl-eype: go through 

S.-cE-euypt, aor. dueE#AOov: go through in 
detail, set forth, narrate, recount 

S.-épxopar, pf. died7vOa: go through, 
set forth in detail, discuss 

Si-epwrdw: question in detail 

Si-nyéopar, fut. dunyjooua, aor. dunyn- 
cdunv: narrate, tell (the) story 

Su-npepedw (nuépa): pass the day 

SiOdpapBos m.: dithyramb, a kind of 
choral lyric poem 

St-crXtplLopar, aor. Sucxtpioduny (loxv- 
pos): insist, affirm confidently 

Sikdtw, ful. diucdow, aor. edikaca, aor. 
pass. édikdoOnv: judge, decide 

Slkatos, -a, -ov (dlc): just, right, right- 
eous, fair, reasonable. Slxards edu, it 
is just that I, I ought (cf. the Hiber- 
nian idiom, ‘‘ You had a right to do 
it’’). 7d dlkarov, justice 

Sikatortvy f.: justice 

Sikardtaros sup. adj.: most just 

Sixardrepos comp. adj.: more just 

Stkalws adv.: justly, with good reason 

Sukavikds adj.: (pertaining to the 
courts), such as one hears in courts, 
wearisome 

Sikacrhptov n.: court of justice 
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Sikacrhs, -o8 m. (diucdfw): judge 

Sixy f.: suit at law, case, charge, judg- 
ment, justice 

816 conj. (d¢ 6): wherefore 

St-olyw, aor. pass. partic. dix bévres : 
open 

$t-ovkéw (oixos): administer, manage 

§t-dAATpL, Gor. diwreoa: ruin, utterly 
destroy 

St-dpvdpr, Wor. Siuwuooduny: assert under 
oath, swear to 

Su-6-mrep conj.: just because 

Sis adv.: twice ; 

Sitté6s adj. (dvo): twofold, of two kinds, 
of two classes 

Sip0épa f. (diphtheria): hide, animal’s 
skin, leather cloak (such as peasants 
wore) 

Sx a-5e adv.: in two parts, asunder 

Siokw: pursue, follow 

Soxéw, ful. ddEw, aor. Z5oéa, pf. pass. dé 
Soyuat (ddfa, dogma): think, think 
good; seem, seem true, am thought, 
am reputed. d0é¢ uo, I came to 
think. dedoyuévoy, agreed, generally 
believed 

Soxipate, aor. pass. édoxyudcOny : prove, 
examine; receive to citizenship 

S6ga f. (doxology, orthodox): reputa- 
tion, glory, honor, opinion. apa 
ddgav (paradox), contrary to (my) 
real opinion 

Sofafw: opine, hold (an opinion) 

Sopa f. (delpw, flay): skin, hide 

Sdoars, -ews f. (dose): gift 

Sovdcdw: am a slave, serve 

Sodd0s m.: slave 

Spaua, -atros n.: drama, theatrical play, 
spectacle 

Spamerevw : run away from (as a slave 
might) 

Spaxpy f.: drachma. An Athenian sil- 
ver coin, worth about seventeen cents 
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Spdw (drama): do 

Spits, gen. dpuds, f.: oak 

Svvapat: am able, can 

Sivapts, -ews f.: power, might, strength 

Suvarés adj.: strong, powerful, effec- 
tual, effective 

So, gen. dvotv, numeral (duo): two 

Suo-paléorepos comp. adj. (uavOdvw): 
slower to learn 

Siopar pl. f.: settings, setting 

Svo-trux (a f. (rvxy): misfortune 

Suc-xepts, -és adj.: disagreeable, trou- 
blesome, hindrance 

S0e, pf. dé5dxa: sink, set (of the sun) 


€a imv. of édw as interjection: ah!, let 
it pass 

ov aor. of ddlcxouar: was captured, 
was overtaken 

éav = el dv: if, with subjunctive 

é . iv re: whether... or 


éavTod, éavt@, éautdv reflex. pron.: him- - 


self 

éavtav, éavtois reflex. pron. : themselves 

td, fut. daow, aor. elaca: permit, allow, 
disregard, dismiss. ovx édw, forbid 

éBSoutjkovra (ér7d): seventy 

éyyudopar, dor. 7yyvacdunv: am surety, 
offer bonds 

éyyvn f.: surety, bail 

éyyunrhs, -08 m.: surety, bondsman 

éyyvs adv.: near, with genitive 

éyytratra or éyyutdtw sup. adv.: near- 
est, next 

éyyuTépw comp. adv.: nearer 

éyelpw, aor. nyepa: rouse, wake 

éy-xadéw: blame, censure, find fault, 
complain, accuse 

éy-Kadiarw, aor. mid. évecatvpduny, pf. 
éyxexddusmac: cover up, conceal; 
mid. cover my face 

éy-kAnpG, -aTos n.: charge, accusation, 
complaint 
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éy-kpatécraros sup. adj.: with greatest 
self-control in 

éy-xwpet impers.: it is possible, sc. to 
delay ; there is still time 

éyopar: by crasis for éye otwac 

éSeoréov: verbal adj. of éc@iw, eat 

€éXw, aor. 70é\noa: Wish, desire, am 
willing, consent, am ready 

Cito, pf. pass. edOiopar (€Aos): accus- 
tom, use 

el: if. ef dé un, if not, otherwise. ef rép 
ve, at least if. el Te cond. 
part., whether... or. el yap may 
introduce a wish 

elSos, -eos n.: form, shape, appearance 

elev interj.: very well 

elxafw, aor. jKaca: liken, compare 

elxy) adv.: at random, in chance order 

elkds, -dTos ”.: probable, reasonable. 
ws 76 eikds, in all probability 

elkotws adv.: with good reason, natu- 
rally 

elkdv, -dvos f. (icon): image, illustra- 
tion, comparison, semblance 

eipappévn f. pf. partic. (Motpa): fated, 
Fate 

ell, impf. 4, inf. etvar, fut. €rowar: am, 
exist. 7@ dvr, in truth. gor Tatra, 
this is true, 
not possible that not, surely 

elu, imv. 101, inf. lévar, partic. lov: go, 
come, will go. tv is used as an inter- 
jection, Come! 

elrrov aor.: said, spoke 

elpnxa pf. of pnut: have said, have 
spoken ; 

elpnpéva pf. partic. of dnut: said 

elpwvevouar (irony): jest, dissemble 

els: into, as regards. els juds, into your 
court, before you 

els, pla, €v numeral: one 

elo-dyw: lead in, introduce, bring in 
(to court), bring to trial 


ere... 


ovk oT drws ov, it is 
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elor-eyt; Come in, enter 

elo-nyéopat: introduce, propose 

elo-7\Oov: came in, was brought into 
court. (Used as passive of elcdyw.) 

elc-o50s f.: entrance, bringing in 

eoriKe plpf. of icrnur: stood 

elo-hépw: bring in, introduce 

etra adv.: then, and then 

elwba pf., plpf. elbOn (€00s): am wont, 
accustomed. elwOds, accustomed 

éx, &, prep.: out of, from, as a result 
of. éx maidwy, from childhood, while 
children ; é« véov, from youth up. é« 
rovrwy, from this, in the light of this 

éxacros adj.: each, every one 

éxdoTotre adv.: at each time, on each 
occasion 

éxarepos adj.: each of two 

éx-BaddAw, aor. €&éBadov: cast out, re- 
ject, throw overboard 

éx-yovos m.: offspring, child 

éxet adv.: there, yonder 

éxetOev adv.: thence, from there 

éxetvos, -n, -o pron.: that, yon 

éxelvws adv.: in that way 

éxetoe adv.: thither, there 

éx-kadimrw, aor. éfexdduya: uncover; 
mid. uncover (my) face 

éx-kAérto, aor. é&ékheya: steal away, 
steal out 

éxxAnola f.: ecclesia, popular Assem- 
bly (of Athens) 

éxkAnovagrys, -od m.: ecclesiast, mem- 
ber of the Assembly 

ix-Aéyo, aor. mid. é&edetdunv: select, 
pick out 

éx-mraSevw, aor. éeraldevoa: educate, 
train up 

éx-mtvw, aor. ééériov: drink off, quaff 

éx-wAATTH, aor. étérdnta, pf. pass. éxmé- 
mAnyuar: amaze, dismay, distract by 
fear; pass. am beside (my)self, am 
dazed 
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ék-troAtopkéw, Gor. pass. éEerodopk7nOny : 
take by siege 

éx-tlyw, fut. éxrelow, aor. ctéreca: pay 
(the fine) in full 

éxrés adv.: outside, out 

éx-Tpépw, aor. c&éOpeva, pass. ékerpdpyy: 
bring up, rear 

éx-rptBw, aor. ééérpuva: rub 

“Extwp, -opos m.: Hector, the mightiest 
defender of Troy. 28c¢ 

éx-hépw, aor. mid. éénveyxdunyv: carry 
out, carry forth 

éx-hevyw, aor. éépuvyov: escape, flee 

éx-xéw, pf. pass. éxxéxuuar: pour out, 
cast out 

ékov, -6vTos adj.: willing, willingly, 
intentionally. With this, 
used loosely, so that éxwv eivac does 
not differ materially from éxwv. GMT. 
780 

é\arrwv, -ov comp. adj.: less, of less 
consequence 

Xdxrorros sup. adj.: least 

é\eyXxos m.: proof, test, account 

eéyxo, ful. édéyéw, aor. nreyéa: test, 
examine, prove, refute 

€eEw, aor. pass. édejOnv (Kyrie elei- 
son): pity, have mercy 

éXetvds adj.: pitiful, of pity 

éXeus m.: pity 

.: liberty, freedom 


eivac is 


éhevOep(a 


- ev0epidrepov comp. adv.: more freely 


éevBepos adj.: free 

“EAAnvis, -(80s f. adj.: of Greece, Hel- 
lenic 

éAr({w: hope 

€drrls, -(805 f.: hope 

épavrod, gravure, éuaurdv reflexive pron. : 
myself 

€u-Bpaxv adv. (brief): in short 

éupedas adv.: (in tune), suitably, rea- 
sonably. Nearly synonymous with 
690s. Its opposite is tAnupedds. 
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ép-pévo, fut. éuucvd, aor. évéuewa: re- 
main in, abide by 

€u.6s, -1, -dv possess. pron. (Meus): my, 
mine, of me. 7% éu duaBorn, the prej- 
udice against me 

ép-triprdnpt, pf. éumremdnxaow: fill 

éu-mvéw: breathe, have breath, live 

ép-troSav adv. (rots): in the way, a hin- 
drance 

éy-trovew : work in, do in, cause 

ép-mpooGev adv.: before, former. é 
tois éumpoodev, in the former part of 
my speech 

e-ppev, -ov adj. (ppyv): possessed of 
his senses, with presence of mind, 
intelligent 

év prep. with dative: in, among, in the 
midst of. év rots (among these) may 
strengthen a superlative, as év rots Ba- 
purara, with greatest sadness. 43 c¢. 
Cf. déximos Suora TO pddicra Hat. vii. 
118. 

éy-avrla and év-ayrlov adv.: against, op- 
posite, contrary, in the presence of. 
rovvarrloy, just the opposite. évayria 
Aé¢yerv, contradict 

éy-avtles wdj.: opposite, contrary 

évayTidw, aor. pass. as mid. AvavTiBOny, 
pf. qvavriwpar: Oppose 

év-apyns, -és adj.: clear, distinct, plain 

év-5ens, -és (déw): needy, in lack, defi- 
cient 

év-Selkvdpu, dor. évederEduny: point out, 
indicate, show; indict, impeach. — 
Zvdevés was a form of indictment, usu- 
ally laying information against one 
who discharged functions or exer- 
cised rights for which he was legally 
disqualified. 

évSexa numeral: eleven. of "Evdexa, 
“the Eleven,’’ had charge of the pris- 
ons of Athens, and the punishment 
of criminals. — Introd. § 57. 
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évS0-0ev adv.: from within, within 

évSov adv.: within, in the inner room, 
at home 

év-euype: am in 

€vexa improper prep.: on account of, 
because 

év-eXlttw, pf. pass. évelhvywac: wrap, 
roll up in 

év-€xopar, ful. évéfouar: am held in, am 
liable to 

év0a-Se adv.: here 

évOév-Se adv.: hence, from this 

evOovordtw (év, eds — enthusiasm): am 
possessed by the divinity, am in- 
spired 

éy-OUpéopar, aor. EvebvunOnv (A0u0s): pon- 
der, reflect, consider in soul 

éviauTés m.: year. Kat’ éravrdy, yearly 

évu-or (2orvy of, cf. Sunt qui) adj.: some 

évi-ore adv.: sometimes, at times 

év-voéw, aor. évevdnoa (voids): notice, ob- 
serve, consider 

éy-oukéw, ful. évouxyow: dwell in, in- 
habit 

év-oKevdfopat (cxevj): dress up in, ar- 
ray (my)self in 

évrav0a adv.: there, here, at this point 

évravOot adv.: here, hither 

éy-relvw, aor. év-érewva: stretch in, put 
into verse 

évretOev adv.: thence, from this, as a 
result of this 

évrés adv.: inside, within 

év-rpémopar: regard, respect, am 
abashed before, — with gen. 

év-Tvyxavo, wor. évéruxov, pf. evrerdxn- 
xa: happen upon, fall in with, meet 

éy-darviov (Umrvos) n.: dream 

é€ prep.: out of. See ék. 

e-dyo, fut. édéw, aor. éEqyayov: lead 
forth, take out 

éf-aipéw, aor. mid. éteNbunv: take out 
of, remove 
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e-apaptrave, aor. éEjuaprov: err, make 
a mistake 

éE-av-lornpt, aor. étavéotny: cause to 
rise; aor. arose and went out 

éé-arataw, fut. ékararjow, aor. pass. 
éinrarHonv, verbal ékararnréov (amd- 
Tn): deceive, beguile 

e£-eupr, verbal é&irnréov: come out, go out 

eE-eupu: see eeore. 

é€-eAatva, ful. EG, aor. é&jraca: drive 
out (of the city), banish 

é£-eXéyxw, aor. éEnreyéa, ful. pass. éfe- 
eyxOjoouar (Ekeyxos): Show up, re- 
fute, convict 

éE-epydtopar (Zpyov): work out, accom- 
plish, perform 

é£-Epxopar, aor. é&#Aov: come out, go 
forth. é&@wy, in exile 

éf-eort, partic. éédy, impers.: it is per- 
mitted, it is granted, it is possible. 
ols @&eo71, Who may. é&dv, though it 
was possible 

éE-erdto, ful. éerdow, aor. é&jraca: ex- 
amine, probe, scrutinize 

éétacts, -ews f.: examination, investi- 
gation 

éEeraotikds: Skilled in examining 

éE-evplokw, aor. éEndpov: find out, dis- 
cover 

eE-urnréov: verbal of e&euue 

é€-dv: acc. abs., it being permitted. Cf. 
ékeore. 

e-ovoia f. (err): liberty, permission 

eEw-Oev adv.: without, outside 

éo.ka pf.: seem, am like, am likely 

éopry f.: festival, feast 

érr-ddw (deldw, ode): repeat as a charm 

ém-atvew, Gor. ér7veca: praise, com- 
mend 

ém-atvos m.: praise, approval 

ér-aiw: understand 

érr-akodovdéw: follow, accompany 

érr-dv-eupt: Come Up, Move up 
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érr-eyelpw, aor. ér7yepa: rouse, waken 

érel or émerdh conj.: since, because ; 
when 

érelyopar: hasten, am in haste 

émevdav = éreidy dv: when 

érret84 conj.: since; when 

ém-euu: Come (On), approach. 6 émidy, 
the next 

ém-erra, conj.: then, next, secondly. 6 
érecra Bios, the rest of (my) life 

ér-epwrde: ask, inquire 

ér-éxw, ful. érurxjow, aor. émécxor: 
check, cease from, restrain, wait; 
mid. hold to (one’s lips), stop (one’s 
ears) 

él prep.: (1) with gen., at. él rdv rpa- 
mwe(Gv, at the money-changers’ ta- 
bles. éml orparelas, on a campaign. 
é~ immov, on horseback. (2) With 
acc., to, for, before, against. éml d- 
kaoTypiov, before a court of justice. 
ér’ avrd Tovro, for this very purpose. 
érl Ta yedoubrepa, to raise a laugh. 
(8) With dat., at, over, after. él An- 
Nw, at Delium. émi rovros, after 
these things, on these terms. émt 76- 
ow, at what price? él rovrw, on this 
condition, for this purpose, over this. © 
76 érl rovrw, the thing after this, 7.e. 
the next question. Of end, él d.a- 
Born 7H éun, to create a prejudice 
against me 

émt-BAérw, aor. éréB\eva: glance at, 
look at 

émi-yeAawo, aor. éreyéhaca: laugh at 

*"Emtyévys, -ovs m.: Epigenes. 383 e, 
59b. Son of Antiphon of Cephisia 

ért-Selkvdpr, aor. érédeéa: display, set 
forth, make clear 

émt-Syyéw (d7u0s): am in town, stay at 
home 

ém-exéotatos sup. adj.: most reason- 
able, best 


v 


VOCABULARY 


ém-erkéotepos Comp. adj.: More reason- 
able, too good 

émv-erkys, -és adj.: reasonable 

émt-eukOs adv.: reasonably, consider- 
ably 

ér-OUpéw, aor. érefiunoa: desire 

ém-O0pia f.: desire, longing 

émi-KeAsv¥w@: urge on, incite 

éml-Kopwdéw (comedy): ridicule, make 
fun of 

émt-AavOdvopar, aor. érehabouny (AHOn): 
forget 

émt-Anopovértepos comp. adj. (jn) : 
more forgetful 

éqt-Avopar: free, release, save 

érrt-pedéopar and émi-péAopar, fut. émiue- 
Ajocouat, Gor. émeuernonv: care for 

émt-voéw : think of, have in mind 

émt-opkéw: commit perjury, forswear 
(my)self, break (my) oath 

émi-réutr@, aor. éréreuva: send to 

émi-oKoTéw, Or. éereckevduny: exam- 
ine, consider 

érlorapar, imp. Aritdunv: know, un- 
derstand, have skill in, am familiar 
with 

émi-ocratéa: stand over, am master 

émotarys Mm. (tor nut): Overseer, master; 
presiding officer (of the Assembly) 

émt-oTé\Aw, aor. érécrecda (epistle): di- 
rect, charge 

émorypy f.: knowledge, science 

émieThpwv, -ovos adj.: acquainted with, 
skilled in, with gen. 

ém-oyxopevos: aor. partic. of éréxw 

ému-TatTw: enjoin, command, order 

érrt-rehéopar (Téhos): perform 

émiTqSetos m.: connection, friend 

émutndés Adv.: expressly, on purpose 

émuTydevpa, -aTos n.: pursuit, occupa- 
tion 

émurndevw, aor. partic. érirndevoas : pur- 
sue, follow, practice 
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émi-rlOnur, aor. érdOnv, mid. érebéunv: 
place upon, put upon; mid. set upon 

ému-rpémw: permit, allow, commit 

émi-tuyxavea, aor. éréruxov (rvxn): 
chance upon, occur to 

émi-pPovarepos comp. adj.: arousing too 
much envy 

émt-xeipéw, fut. érixerphow, aor. érexel- 
pnoa, verbal émixepynréov (xelp): at- 
tempt, undertake, endeavor, try 

émi-xwpidtw (xwWpa): visit, go to 

émt-xdpros adj.: of the place. of émixd- 
pio, the townspeople 

ém-bnbitw, aor. érelydica: put the 
question to vote 

€mropar (Sequor): follow 

érr-ovelStrros adj. of two endings (dve- 
dos): reproached, shameful, disgrace- 
ful 

€mros, -€0s 1.: Word. ws éros eirety, SO to 
speak, as one may say; almost, — 
qualifying a strong statement 

érré& numeral (septem): seven 

épydfopar, fut. épydooua, aor. elpyacd- 
pny, pf. eipyacuat (Epyov): work, do, 
make 

épyov (work): work, deed, act, fact 

épiw, Hpic aor, gpete: do 

épevvaw: search out, inquire after 

épnpos adj.: deserted, desolate, sepa- 
rated from. dln épjun, a suit which 
goes by default, undefended 

épi-Bwdos adj.: fertile 

“Eppoyévns m.: Hermogenes. 59D); 
Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 4. Son of. Hip- 
ponicus, and brother of the rich Cal- 
lias 

Eppo-yAudetov n. (Epufjs): statuary’s 
shop, where images of Hermes and 
other gods were made and sold 

épopar, imps. npduny, fut. épjoouar: ask, 
inquire 

éppapeévos adv.: stoutly, vigorously 
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éppacbar pf. pass. inf. of povvums: to be 
strong, ‘‘take care of (him)self.’? A 
familiar word (éppwoo) on parting 

€pXopar, dor. #A9ov: come, go 

ép@ fut.: I will say,— followed by two 
accs., one of the person, the other of 
the thing said 

épwrdw: ask, inquire of 

épwtikds adv.: amorously 

éoBiw, verbal édecréov (edo): eat 

éoxedacpéeva: scattered, pf. pass. of cxe- 
Od vvupe 

éomépa f. (vesper): evening 

gore rel. adv.: as long as 

éoreppéevy: pf. pass. of orépw, crown 

éornto.: would stand, fut. pf. of tern 

éoriv OTe: (at) some times. 62a 

érXatos adj.: extreme, the last 

éraipos m.: Companion, comrade, par- 
tisan 

€repos adj.: one or other of two, other, 
different, second. érepos pév,.. 
pos 6é, one, .. . another 

ért adv.: besides, still, further, in addi- 
tion, again 

€rowpos adj. (with Homeric accent, érot- 
pos): ready, prepared, in readiness 

€Tos, -eos n. (Vetus): year 

ed adv.: well. 8 Néyes, you say what 
I am glad to hear; good news! €¢6 
movetv, benefit 

ev-aplOpnros adj. (dpcOuds): easily num- 
bered, few in number 

ev-Saipovertepos comp. adj.: happier, 
more fortunate 

happiness, good for- 


v 
aGIie— 


ev-Satpovla f.: 
tune, joy 
ev-Saipovifw, aor. nidauduca: esteem 
happy. Cf. paxaplfw. 

ev-Salpeav, -ovos adj.: of happy divin- 
ity, happy, fortunate 

ev-Soxiséw: am held in high esteem, 
am honored 


VOCABULARY 


ev-Soxipotatos sup. adj.: most re- 
nowned 

ev-eiShs, -és adj.: fine-looking, comely 

€v-€heykTos: easy to be tested, easily 
proved 

e¥-eAmis, -iS0s adj.: filled with good 
hope, hopeful 

ev-epyeria f.: benefit, good deed 

ev-epyetéw, pf. pass. evepyérnuar: bene- 
fit. evepyérnral 7, he has received 
something (from me), I have done 
something for him 

ev-epyérns, -ov m. (Zpyov) : benefactor, 
well-doer 

EHinvos,-ov: Euenus (of Paros). 20b, 
60d. A sophist and poet of no great 
distinction 

ev0éws or edOds adv.: straightway, at 
once 

HvxrelSys, -ov m.: Euclid (of Megara). 
59c. (Not the great mathematician. ) 

ev-KdA@s adv.: with good temper, 
blithely 

ev-AaBéopar (AauBdvw) : 
guard, am cautious 

ev-Adyws adv.: reasonably. 
éxe, it is reasonable 

ev-pevas adv.: graciously, kindly 

€¥-vopéopar (vouos): have good laws 

ev-opkéw: keep (my) oath 

ciploke, fut. evipjow, aor. nipoy (eu- 
reka!): find 

ev-ceBéotatos sup. adj.: most pious 

ev-oeBéw : act piously 

ev-oeBis, -é5 adj.: pious 

et-redys, -és adj.: cheap, easily bought 

ev-rux Hs, -és adj.: fortunate, happy 

ev-dypla f.: silence, peace 

€v-dpalve (ppv): cheer 

ev-xep@s adv.: easily 

ebxopat, aor, niéduny: pray, Vow 

ev-wxéonar: feast 

ev-wx (a f.: feast 


am on my 


evAoyws 


VOCABULARY 


éh-drropat: touch, feel of 

ép-eEfs adv.: in order, one after an- 
other 

ép-(npe: permit, allow 

ép-lornpt, aor. éréstnv: set before ; 
aor. took (my) stand before 

é’ are (ds) a8 conj.: on condition that 

éx8pss m.: (personal) enemy 

éxpny (xen Av, xehv, with an inorganic 
augment prefixed): it were fitting 

exw, fut. dw, aor. Zoxov, pf. toxnka: 
have, possess, hold, am able. eye 
with adv. = eiut with pred. adj.; as 
Zxet ovTws, so it is, is in this position. 
womrep txw exew, to be as I am. 
Inceptive (aor.) éoxe, received, and 
(pf.) foxnxa, have received. ovk éxw, 
do not know 

éw0ev adv.: at dawn, early in the morn- 
ing, from the dawn 

éw8ivds m. adj.: early morning 

éws, €w f.: dawn, morning 

és conj.: until, as long as 


{a, inf. ffv: live 

{edyos, -eos m.: (span), four-horse char- 
jot 

{npid@: punish 

{nréw, aor. éfjrnoa: seek into, investi- 
gate, search out 

{arnois, -ews f.: search, inquiry, inves- 
tigation 

{wov n. (zodlogy): living creature, ani- 
mal 


qj: either, or. Or sometimes introduces 
a question, as 26 b, 36 b 

mW: than, after a comparative 

H: mere sign of a question, at its head 

H: imps. of eiul, am, or of nul, say 

7H phy particles: in very truth, indeed 

q rel. adv. (ds): in what way 

qa: impf. of elu, go 
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HBaw, aor. 7Bnoa (Hebe): am in young 
manhood, aor. came to young man- 
hood 

Hyécopar, ful. nyjoouat, aor. yynodunr: 
consider, believe, think 

Hdéws adv. (4dUs): sweetly, gladly, pleas- 
antly. 7déws ay duadexGeinv, I should 
like to talk 

75y adv.: already, before now, now, at 
once 

15y plpf. as impf. (otda): knew 

Hdioros sup. adj.: sweetest, most de- 
lightful, with greatest pleasure 

HStwv, -ov comp. adj.: pleasanter 

jdopuat, aor. yoOnv: am pleased 

ndovy f.: pleasure, enjoyment 

Sts, -eta, -0 adj.: pleasant 

jHKicra adv.: least of all 

nko, ful. néw: have come, am come, 
come, return 

*Hietos adj.: Elean, of Elis (in western 
Peloponnesus) 

nAlOLos adj.: simple, silly 

jrtkla f.: age, time of life 

NAtKL@TYS, -ov m.: Contemporary, of 
the same age 

MAvos m.: sun 

TPGpP, -aTos n. (nuépa): day. Homeric 
word. 44b 

Hpepa f.: day 

Hpérepos adj. (juers): Our 

mpl, impf. Rv (cf. ait): say 

jpl-Geos m.: demigod 

jpl-ovos m.: (half-ass), mule 

npdi-eopévos: clad. See dudiévyume. 

yvexOnv: aor. pass. of pépw, bring 
nvixa rel. adv.: when, at what time 

Tvi-oxéw (€xw): (hold the reins), drive 

“Hpa f.: Hera (Juno) 

npéepa adv.: quietly 

Hpes, -wos m. (hero): demigod 

“HolodSos m.: Hesiod, author of the 
Theogony and Works and Days. 41a 
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jovxy adv.: quietly 

jovxla f.: peace, quiet. jovxlav dyw, 
keep quiet 

H-row... 4: either... or 

qTpov n.: abdomen, groin 

Httdopar, pf. nr7nuac: am inferior to, 
am overcome by 

yTTov comp. adv.: less, to a smaller de- 
gree 

TTwv,-ov comp. adj.: weaker, worse, less 

7x4 f. (echo): sound, noise 


OdArros, -eos n.: warmth 

Odvatros m.: death. 
case of life or death 

Oarrw: bury 

Oappadéos adj. (Pdpoos, dare): confident, 
in good cheer, cheerful 

Oappéw (dare): am of good cheer, have 
no fear 

Oarepa or Oarepov (7d Erepov) n.: One or 
other, either; the other (than well), 
i.e. harm 

0arrov comp. adv.: more swiftly, sooner 

Oarrwy, -ovos adj. comp. of raxvs: swift, 
quick 

Oatpa,-aros n.: wonder, admiration 

Oavpate, aor. eOavuaca (Oatua, Oéa): 
wonder, marvel, am surprised 

Oavpdoros adj.: wonderful, strange 

Savpaciws adv.: strangely 

Oavpacidtepos adj.: more wonderful 

Oavpacrds adj.: strange, admirable, 
marvelous good 

Oavpacrétaros sup. adj.: strangest 

@cayns, -ovs m.: Theadges. 88 e 

Ocdopat, aor. éMeacdunv: observe, see 

Qetos adj. (Geds): of the gods, divine 

Oevstaros sup. adj.: most divine 

Oéuis, -tros f.: divine right, according 
to divine law, Latin fas 

Oepirds adj.: according to divine will, 
holy 


mept Oavdrov, in a 


VOCABULARY 


@cd-Soros m.: Theodotus. 33e 

@coforidys,-ov m.: Theozotides. 33 ¢e 

Oed-pavTis, -ews m.: seer, inspired 
prophet 

Qeds m. or f.: god, goddess, divinity 

Ocpamela f.: care 

épos, -ovs n. (thermometer): summer 

Oé€ris, -vS0s f.: Thetis, goddess of the 
sea; wife of Peleus and mother of 
Achilles. 28¢ 

Oerraria f.: Thessaly. 45¢ 

Oém : run 

Oewpia f. (Pedouar): sacred embassy. 
érl Oewpia, to a festival 

OnPate adv.: to Thebes 

OnBaios adj.: Theban, of Thebes 

Onplov: wild beast 

Oncedts, -Ews m.: Theseus, mythical 
king of Athens. 58a 

(OvycKw), pf. TéOvaa and rébvnxa: die; 
pf. am dead, inf. death, being dead. 
6 reOveds, the dead man 

Q6dos f.: Rotunda, the seat of govern- 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens 

OopvBéw, aor. eboptBnoa, pf. pass. TeBo- 
pbBnuar (@dpvBos): make a turmoil, 
clamor, raise a disturbance; pass. 
am thrown into confusion 

Opéfropar: fut. mid. of rpépw, bring up 

Opnvéw: sing a dirge, wail 

Qvp-wpds m.: door-keeper, porter 

Ovcia f.: sacrifice 

Qvw: sacrifice 

®wrevw: fawn upon (asaslave), cajole, 
flatter 


latpdés m.: physician 

iSta fem. dat. as adv.: in private, pri- 
vately 

itwredw: work as a private man 

iSto7ys, -ov (idiot): private man, ordi- 
nary man 

iepdv n.: temple, sanctuary 


VOCABULARY 


ixavés adj.: sufficient, adequate 

ixavas ady.: sufficiently, fully, satis- 
factorily 

ixavotatos sup, adj.: most able 

ixerela f. (ixérys): supplication, en- 
treaty 

ixvéopar, aor. tkduny: come to, reach 

ews, nom. pl. drew adj,: gracious(ly), 
cheerful (ly) 

tpariov n.: garment, cloak, pl. raiment 

tva adv.: where 

tva final conj.:in order that. tva ré (sc. 
yévnrat), why, wherefore? GMT. 331 

‘Inn(as,-ov: Hippias, a noted Sophist 
of Elis. 19¢. Introd. § 12 

immkds adj. as n. (tos): belonging to 
horses, horse man 

“Inmé-vikos, -ov: Hipponicus, a rich 
Athenian. 20a 

lwtos m.: horse 

teaoi: 3 pl. of oida, know 

*Io6uds f.: Isthmus, sc. of Corinth, 
where the Isthinian Games were held. 
52b 

Yoros adj.: equal. é fcov, on an equal- 
ity, on equal terms 

tornpt, 2 aor. ésrnca, 2 aor. toryy, pf. 

_ eornka, fut. pf. éorntw (sto): set, 
stand; weigh; 2 aor. and pf. system 
intrans. stand, stop. 
éornoev, his eyes were set 

irxtpds adj.: strong, powerful 

loxUpdtaros sup. adj.: strongest 

loys, -tos f.: strength, power 

iox¥w: am strong, have force 

Vows adv.: (equally), possibly, perhaps, 
very likely 

iréov: verbal adj. of eiu, go 

irrw: Boeotian form of tsrw, tmv. of 
oida, know, am witness 

tra: imv. of elu, £0 

Uxvos, -eos v.: step, trace, pl. track, 
path 


Os Ta Supara 
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Kayo: by crasis for xal éyé 

Ka0-drropat: lay hold of, reproach 

kaSapevw: am pure, am clean 

Ka0-éfLopar: sit down 

ka0-evSo: sleep, slumber 

kaQ-fpar: sit, sit idle; am established, 
am appointed 

Kad-tnpr, aor. kabjxa: let down 

Ka0-iornpe: establish, set, appoint, 
bring 

ka§-op.0-Aoyéw : grant, concede, allow 

kal conj.: and, even, also, too. 
kal, and in particular, and what is 
HOOK, (ein oo Fe, IYO co a Bhonsle 
After a word of likeness, cai may be 
translated aS: 6yuo.10s kal, such as 

katvds adj.: new, strange 

KatvéTepos Comp. adj.: very new 

kal-rep conj.: even. Hsp. with conces- 
sive participles, — xalirep dvres kal ov- 
ro, although these too are 

kaipés m.: favorable time, fit time, 
season. év kaip@, opportunely 

kal-rot part.: and yet 

kaxia f.: evil, wickedness, vice, cow- 
ardice 

kako-Saipovla f.: ill-fortune 

Kxakos adj.: bad, evil, wicked; coward 

Kakoupyéw (épyov): harm, injure 

Kadéw, Wor. éxddeoa, Pf. Pass. KéxAnLar: 
eall 

KadXlas,-ov: Callias, a rich Athenian. 
20a 

KaAAt-eréw, Df. Pass. kekaddrémnuat (Kd A- 
Nos, ezros): express beautifully, adorn 
artistically 

KaAXtov comp. adv.: better 

KddAtaros sup. adj.: most honorable 

Kaddbvopar (kdddos): pride myself 

KaAA-wrlfopar (wy): put on airs, act 
proudly 

KaAds adj.: beautiful, excellent, hon- 
orable, noble. xadév, a fine thing 


kal 09 
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KaAGs adv.: well, excellently. Kxadds 
Aéyers, Quite right ! 

KavOyqAvos adj.: pack (asses), Sumpter. 
221e 

kapdia f. (cor): heart 

Kaptroopat, ful. kapr woouat (kaprés, har- 
vest): reap 

Kaptepéw, aor. éxaprépyoa: am strong, 
endure 

Kaptépnots, -ews f.: endurance 

Kaptepés adj.: strong, mighty 

Katraprep.: withgen., against. Kar’ éuav- 
Tov, against myself. With acc., ac- 
cording to. kara rovrous, after their 
pattern. kxard roy bedv, according to 
the oracle of the god. kar’ dpxds, 
at the beginning. 
ay, through Thessaly, in Thessaly. 
kad’ dcov, as far as 

Kkara-yéhacros adj.: laughed at, alaugh- 
ing-stock, ridiculous 

Kata-yeAdo, aor. Kareyédaca (yédws): 
laugh at, deride 

kaTdé-yedws, -wTos m.: mockery, crown- 
ing absurdity 

KaTa-ynpaoKw, Gor. KaTeyypaca: ZrOW 
old, go down to old age 

kaTa-yryvoorkw, ful. karayvwoouar: COn- 
demn, think to (one’s) disadvantage 

kara-Sap0dve, aor. katédapfov: sleep 


kata OecerraXl- 


Katra-Séopar, aor. katedenOny: beg, be- 
seech, supplicate, overpersuade 

Kata-5ydos adj.: manifest, evident 

kata-Ketar: lie down, recline 

kata-kAdw, aor. katéx\aca: break down 

Kkata-kAtvw, Gor. pass. KarexNlyny: re- 
cline, lie down 

Kkara-LapBave, ful. karadjyouar: take, 
come upon, seize, find 

kata-Aelrw, aor. karédurov: leave be- 
hind; mid. reserve 

KaTG-AVw, WO”. PASS. KaTENUOnY : (loose), 
overthrow 


VOCABULARY 


KaTa-voéw, dor. kaTevonoa: Observe, per- 
ceive 

KaT-apdopar: curse 

Kara-cKedavvUpe, Aor. kareckédaca: scat- 
ter abroad, spread 

kata-dpovéw: despise, contemn 

kata-xapitowar: give as a favor 

Kata-Ynplfopar, ful. Kxatrapndioduat, 
aor. kareyngpicduny: vote against, vote 
for (my) condemnation 

KaT-€pxop.ar, Zor. kaTHAPov: come down, 
return from exile 

kat-éxw: hold down, check, restrain, 
possess 

katnyopéw, fut. kaTtnyopjow, Aor. KaTn- 
yopnoa, pf. xatnyopnka, Pass. KaTn- 
yopnua (kaT7yopos): accuse, make 
charges, with genitive. a xatnyépouy, 
the charges which they brought 

karnyopia f.: accusation, charge 

KaTHYyopos (dyopa): accuser 

kat-opttTw: sink in the earth, bury 

kaw (kalw, caustic): burn 

KéBys, -ytos m.: Cebes (of Thebes). 
45 b, 59¢ 

Keios adj.: Cean, of (the island) Ceos. 
19e 

KeAedw, Gor. éxédXevoa: bid, order, com- 
mand 

kév (enclitic): epic modal adv. equiv. to 
Attic &y 

Kepdalvea, ful. kepdav@: gain 

képSo0s, -eos 2.: gain, profit, advantage 

KyndeorHs, -08 m.: connection by mar- 
riage 

KySopnar: care for 

kyndéw: charm, bewitch, beguile 

Knyoicrets, -éws m.: Cephisian, of the 
deme Cephisia (at the head-waters of 
the river Cephisus). 33e 

KivStvevo, ful. xivddvetow, aor. éxivdb- 
vevoa: am in danger, meet danger, 
run a risk; may, very likely am 


VOCABULARY 


klvStvos m.: danger,risk,chance, hazard 

Kivéw, Gor. pass. as mid. éxiviOnv: move, 
stir 

Knrafopévios adj.: of Clazomenae (in 
Asia Minor, not far from Smyrna). 
26d 

KG: wail, mourn, lament 

KnreopBpotos m.: Cleombrotus. 59¢ 

kderrtictatos sup. adj. (kdérr7s): most 
thievish 

KAtvy f.: couch, bed 

kynpy f.: lower leg 

kowy fem. dat. as adv.: in common 
with, together 

Kotvds adj.: common, public. 76 ko.vdy, 
the community 

Kolwwvew: am a partner (koivwrds), am 
in agreement, agree 

KéAacs, -ews f.: chastisement, punish- 
ment 

koAova: lop off, trim off, cut off, suppress 

Kopdq fem. dat. as adv.: very, abso- 
lutely, exactly 

Koulfw, pf. kexducca: bring, provide 

KéTTopar: beat (my)self, beat (my) 
breast, mourn 

kopuBavriaw (Corybantes): am pos- 
sessed, have the spirit of a Cory- 
bant. The Corybantes were priests 
of Phrygian Cybele, whose orgiastic 
rites were accompanied by dances 
and deafening music. 

Kopvdf f.: crest, head 

kopwvis, -(80s f. adj.: curved, beaked 

Koopéw, Or. éxdounoa, pf. pass. Kexdouy- 
pat (kdcpos): order, arrange carefully, 
adorn 

Koopistaros sup. adj.: most orderly, 
most law-abiding 

Kéopios m.: (order), array, ornament; 
cosmos, universe, world 

Kpacts, -ews f. (kepdvyuy.): mixing, com- 
bination, union 
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Kpatéw (kpdéros): am strong, surpass, 
outdo 

Kpatirros sup. adj. (kpdros): best 

Kpe(ttwv, -ov comp. adj. (kpdros): 
stronger, better 

Kp f.: Crete. 52¢ 

Kptvw, aor. éxpiva: judge, try, decide 

Kplots, -ews f. (crisis): decision, judg- 
ment 

Kopurlas, -ov m.: Critias, son of Callaes- 
chrus, of an old and prominent Athe- 
nian family, —chief leader of the 
Thirty. He fell in battle against the 
democracy in 4048.c. Xen. Mem. i. 
2.12 

Kpité-Bovdos: Critobilus. 33e, 59b 

Kpitev, -wvos: Crito, an old friend of 
Socrates. 33d 

Kpovw, aor. xpovea: strike, smite, slap 

Kpvoraddos m. (crystal): ice 

KTaopat, pf. Kéxrnuar: acquire, pf. pos- 
sess 

KTHLG, -aTos 2.: possession 

Krioiurmos m.: Ctesippus. 59b 

KTAots, -ews f.: acquisition, possession 

kuBepvaw (guberno): steer, command 
a ship 

KtAuE, -kos f.: cup, drinking-cup 

KUpios adj.: authoritative, supreme, 
enforced. of xtpio., those who have 
charge 

Kvdyv, gen. kuvds, m. (canis): dog 

KwAvo : prevent, hinder 

Kopwdla f. (54): comedy 

KopwdSorords adj. as noun: comic poet 


Aayvela f.: wantonness, lust 

Aakedalpwv, -ovos f.: Lacedaemon. 
52e 

AapBavw, aor. ~aBov: take, receive, 
attain, secure, catch 

AavOavew, aor. éd\dbouer, pf. MéAnOa: eS- 
cape (my) notice, elude 
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Darpela f. (idolatry): service 

Adyys, -ntos m.: Laches, one of the 
commanders of the first expedition 
sent by Athens to Sicily, 427 B.c. 
221a 

Aéyo, Gor. eirov or dete, pf. elpyka 
(verbum), aor. pass. €déxOnv: say, 
speak, tell, mean. péya Néyw, utter 
a proud word. ovdéy A\éyw, talk non- 
sense 

Aelrrw, aor. urov, verbal Neurréov: leave, 
forsake, abandon 

Aéts, -ews f. (Aéyw): Speaking, manner 
of speech 

Acovrivos adj.: Leontine, of Leontini 
(in Sicily, on the east coast, north of 
Syracuse) 

AevKds adj.: white 

Aéwyv,-wvtos m.: Leon (of Salamis), an 
upright and well-known citizen, put 
to death by the Thirty Tyrants. 32¢ 

Alav adv.: exceedingly, very 

AlBos, -ov m. (lithography): stone 

Aoylfopar: calculate, reckon, consider 

Aoytotikds: skilled in calculation 

Adyos m. (Aéyw): word, statement, dis- 
cussion, argument, talk, saying, 
story, speech, matter; doctrine, prin- 
ciple, cause, reason. Adyous mrovetc bat, 
speak, talk ae 

Aovsopéw : revile, abuse, rail at 

Aourds adj. (Aelww): remaining, rest of 

Aouvtpév v.: bath 

ova, ful. mid. Novcouat, aor. édoveduny, 
pf. Mdovmar: wash, bathe 

Atkov,-wvos m.: Lyco, one of the ac- 
cusers of Socrates. 28 e; Introd. §36 

AUméw: pain, grieve, trouble 

vy f.: pain, grief 

ADaypds adj.: painful 

Atcavias,-ov m.: Lysanias. 33 e 

AVou-TeAct impers.: it is well, it is of 
advantage, it is profitable 
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Avo, pf. pass. é\vuar: loose, release 
AwBdopar, ful. AwBjoowar: ruin 
Acros adj.: best 


pa asseverative particle, with acc., im- 
plying a negation: (no) by. pa Ala, 
no, by Zeus 

pabnpa, -aros n.: instruction, teaching, 
lesson, matter of learning 

paOnots, -ews f. (uavOdvw): learning, 
teaching 

pabyrhs, -od m.: pupil, scholar 

patvowat (mania): am mad 

pdKap, -os adj.: blessed, happy 

pakapif{e, aor. éuaxdpica (udKap): eS- 
teem blessed, count happy 

pakdptos adj.: blessed, happy 

pada adv.: very 

padiora superl. adv.: especially, most 
of all, certainly. padora pév, if pos- 
sible. 
time ? 

paAAov comp. adv.: rather. mavrds uad- 
Nov, by all means, absolutely, aboveall 

pavOdve, aor. €uabov: learn, am taught, 
get an idea, understand 

pavia 7. (mania): madness 

pavrela f.: oracle, response of the god 

favretov n.: oracle, oracular response 

pavrevonar, ful. wavredcouar, aor. éuav- 
Tevoedunv (udvris): consult the oracle, 
inquire of the oracle, predict, deliver 
an oracle 

pavriky f. (strictly, adj. sc. pwr or ré- 
xn): prophetic power, prophecy, 
divination 

Mapotas m.: Marsyas. A Phrygian 
follower of Bacchus, who with his 
flute vied with Apollo’s lyre, and was 
flayed by him. 215b. Cf. Xen. An. 
i. 2.8 

paptupéw, fut. uaprupjow: am witness, 
testify 


mnvika uadiota; about what 
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wdprus, -vpos m. (martyr): witness 

parny adv.: in vain, idly 

paxy f.: fight, battle 

paxopar, fut. uaxoduac: fight, contend, 
battle 

Méyapa-Se adv.: to Megara, a town on 
the coast, about half way between 
Athens and Corinth (strictly, Mé- 
yapa is here acc., with the suffix de, 
towards) 

Meyaps-0ev adv.: from Megara 

péyas, peyddyn, péya (much): great, 
much, deep. péya Aéyer, utter a 
proud word 

péyeBos, -eos n.: greatness, size, bulk 

péytrtos superl. adj.: greatest 

peO0o (mead, a-methyst): am drunk 

pelLev, -ov comp. adj.: greater 

pepdkrov 2.: lad, youth, boy, stripling 

pede, partic. uédov, wor. éuédnoev, pf. we- 
pédnkev, impers.: it is a care, with 
gen. 
which he had no care. pédov yé cor, 
you being interested in the matter 

pereTam, aor. éuehérnoa: practice, exer- 
cise 

pedérn f.: practice, study 

MédyTos m.: Melétus, the chief accuser 
of Socrates. 19¢; Introd. § 386 

pA: am about to, will, shall, — used 
in forming a periphrastic future 

péAXos, -eos 2. (melody): tune 

pepvypar, pf. of uimrvijockw : remember 

peimopar, ful. uwéupouar: blame, find 
fault 

Mevégevos m.: Menexenus. 59D 

pevtav: for pévror dy 

pév-rot adversative adv.: however, but, 
in truth 

pévo, Wor. eueva: remain, am unchanged 

pepunvaw: have anxious thought 

pépos, -eos n.: part, portion. 7d ody pué- 
pos, so far as you are concerned 


ay ovdév rovtw éeuédnoev, for 
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peonpBpla /. (7uépa): mid-day, noon 

pera prep.: with gen., with, together 
with. per dpyjs, inanger. With acc., 
after. pel’ “Exropa, after Hector, 1.e. 
after slaying Hector. 7d pera Todro, 
the next thing, next (cf. rd él rovrw) 

pera-BddAw: change 

peta-Bory f.: change 

pera-S(Sapu, aor. partic. ueraddrres: give 
a share 

pera-LapBdave, aor. ueré\aBov: partake, 
receive 

pet-addAatTw, aor. wernAAa~a: change, 
alter 

pera-péder impers.: like Latin poeni- 
tet. jor werapére, I regret 

peratd adv.: in the midst, between. dé- 
yovra peratt, while speaking. GMT. 
858 

peTo-méwrropar, Wor. uerereuWadunv: send 
for, summon 

pera-mrimtw: (change in falling), fall 
differently, am cast in the other 
(urn) 

peta-orpéhopar: turn about 

pér-eyse; am among. Impers. pérecri 
por, I have a part 

petéwpos (uerd, dnp, meteor) adj.: in 
mid air, above the earth 

pet-okéw: change (my) home, remove, 
reside in a foreign city 

per-olknorts, -ews f. (oixos): change of 
habitation, transmigration 

perpéw, aor. éuérpnoa: measure 

pérpios adj.: moderate, well, fair 

petplws adv. (uérpov): reasonably, fair- 
ly. perplws éyer, it is fair and right 

perpiotara sup. adv.: most reasonably 

péxpe prep.: until, up to 

ph negative particle: not. In a ques- 
tion this implies a negative answer 
(Latin num). ph 8r., not to speak 
of, not to say 
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p8-ap.as adv.: in no way, by no means 

py-5€ conj.: but not, neither, nor, not 
even 

pnd-els, pySepla, pndev num. adj.: noone 

pykéte adv.: no longer 

pykvve: lengthen, lengthen out, pro- 
long 

pyvio, aor. éujvioa: inform, lodge in- 
formation. (A technical legal term.) 

EATHp, -Teds f. (Mater): mother 

PnXavaouar: contrive, devise 

pnxav7s. (machine, mechanic): device, 
contrivance, way 

piapetratos sup. adj.: (defiled with 
blood), most vile, abominable 

pixpds adj.: small, little 

pipéw (mime): imitate 

Pipnrys, -o8 m.: imitator 

pipvyoke, pf. uéurynuac: recall, pf. re- 
member 

Mivas, -wos m.: Minos, son of Zeus and 
Europa, king of Crete ; judge in Ha- 
des after his death. Ap.41a; \ 568; 
Gorgias, 523 e 

proOdopar, aor. éuicOwoduny: hire 

pur8ds m.: pay, wages 

pva, gen. wvads: mina (100 drachmae, 
about $17) 

poyrs adv.: with difficulty, after a strug- 
gle, reluctantly, barely 

potpa f.: fate, portion. év pelgou polpa 
elul, have larger place, am in higher 
esteem. ela uotpa, divine will; bless- 
ing of the gods 

povos adj. (monotone): only, alone 

Hoppo-Avrropar: frighten with hobgob- 
lins, scare 

péoxos m.: calf 

Movoaios m.: Musaeus, a mythical 
Greek bard. 41a 

povoiky f. (sc. réxvn) (Modca): music, 
mental discipline, in mind 

poxOnpta /.: wickedness 
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poxOnpds adj.: evil, bad, base 

pvbo-Aoyéw: talk familiarly, talk 

pv00-Aoyikds adj.: gifted in story-telling 

pi0os m.: myth, story, fable, tale 

pdpvos adj. (myriad): countless, untold, 
boundless 

perp, -wmos m.: gadfly, spur 

popatve (sophomore ?): am foolish 


vav-kAnpla f.: shipping 

vav-paxla f.: naval battle, sea-fight 

vats, gen. veds, Homeric dat. pl. vnvot 
(navis): ship 

vexpds m.: dead body, corpse 

véos adj. (NOVUS): new, young. of véoL, 
the youths, young men. éx véov, from 
youth 

vedTns, -yTos f.: youth, youthful bra- 
vado 

Néorwp, -opos m.: Nestor, the oldest, 
wisest, and most eloquent of the 
Greeks before Troy. 221c¢ 

vetw, aor. évevoa: nod 

vemtepos Comp. adj.: younger 

vy: particle of asseveration, with the ac- 
cusative, by 

vikdw, pf. vevixnxey: conquer, win a 
victory 

Nixé-ctpatos m.: Nicostratus. 33e 

voém: mean, think, indicate. 
what is the meaning 

vo8os adj.: illegitimate, of unequal par- 
entage 

vopifw, aor. évduica (vduos): consider, 
think, believe in 

vopuos adj.: lawful, established 

vopmos m.: law 

vor dys, -es adj. (vyécos): diseased, un- 
wholesome 

vov-Geréw (7fOnuc): admonish, warn 

gen. vod, dat. v@, m.: mind, 

thought, reason 


vopoy f.: nymph 


Tl voet, 


vows, 
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viv, vdvdh, or ivi: now. 7a viv, nOWa- 
days. Sometimes opposed to a hypo- 
thetical case rather than to time past 
or future 

vvé, gen. vuxrds, f. (ROX): night 

vueratw: am sleepy 

vwbéorepos comp. adj.: rather lazy, 
too sluggish 


FlavOlaay f.: Xanthippe, wife of Soc- 
rates. 60a; Introd. § 16 

Eves m.: stranger, foreigner, alien, 
from out of town, guest-friend, friend 

tévws adv.: as a stranger 

ttidov n.: wood 

Edy: see ovv 


6, 4, T6 article: the. 7d 6é, but on 
the other hand, but the truth is. 
Ta wév. .. Ta 5€é, some things. . 
others 

d5e, HS, T68e dem. pron.: this, this here. 
As an adv. of place, I\drwy de, 
Plato here. r7de, in this way 

o$¥pouar: mourn, moan, grieve 

OSveceds, -Ews m.: Odysseus (Ulysses). 
4ic 

6-Gev rel. adv.: whence. Cf. rédev. 

ot rel. adv.: whither 

ota: as, adv. acc. of ofos 

ola, imv. iste, inf. cidévar, plpf. as 
impf. 76n (wit): know 

otka-Se (oikos): homeward, to (my) 
home, home 

olxetos adj. (ofkos): of (my) house, of 
(my) family, (my) own. 
(my) relations, kinsfolk 

olxéw (oikos): live, dwell; administer 

otkynpa 2.: room, chamber 

olknors, -ews f.: dwelling 

olxia f.: house 

olko-Sopéopar, aor. @xodounoduny (tim- 
ber): build a house 


of olketot, 
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olko-Sev adv. (oikos): from (my) house, 
from home 

otkor loc. adv.: at home 

oiko-vopnia f. (economy): management 
of (my) household affairs 

oiko-vowuKds adj.: skilled in managing 
a house 

olkros m.: lamentation, grief 

olopar (or otpar), fut. oljoouar, aor. w- 
Onv: think, suppose 

otos rel. pron.: of what sort (= qua- 
lis), correlative to rotos such. oldy 
éori, its nature. ofds re, able; ofdv 
Te, possible. ofov 6n, as for example. 
ola 567, as may happen. Jn an excla- 
mation, ola moire, what are you 
doing ! 

olxopar, fut. olyjooua: go off, go, de- 
part. ofxouar pevywy, flee away 

olwvds m.: bird, bird of omen 

odvy-apxla f. (4px): oligarchy 

oAtyos, -n, -ov: small, little. éNéyou (sc. 
de?) almost. éy 6dlyw (sc. xpdrw), in a 
little time, soon 

oALy-wpéw, Gor. WAvywpnoa: make light 
of, think little of 

SdAos adj.: whole, entire. 
bAnv, all day long 

"Odvprlacw (adv., old locative pl.): at 
Olympia, in the Olympian games 

"Odvprros m.: Olympus, the most noted 
flute-player of antiquity. Very an- 
cient melodies were ascribed to him. 
215¢ 

“Opunpos m.: Homer, 41a 

Spthéw, aor, wuihnoa (homily): associ- 
ate with 

Opiryrhs, -05 m.: associate 

opidla f. (homily): society, association 

Spvdps, Gor. Ouooa, pf. 6uduoka: Swear, 
take an oath 

Spovos adj.: of like kind, alike 

Spovdtaros sup. adj.: most like 


Thy nucpav 
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6polws adv.: in like manner, just as 

dpo-Aoyéw, aor. Wuodynoa, pf. wWuodd- 
ynka, PASS. Wuortdynuat, Gor. pass. 
wmoroynOny (Aoyos): agree to, prom- 
ise, acknowledge, confess. 7d duodo- 
yovueva, the premises 

opo-Aoyia f.: agreement, compact 

dpot adv.: together 

dpos conj.: yet, however, nevertheless 

évap n.: dream 

dverdifw, fut. dved@: rebuke, reproach 

ovivnpe, ful. dvicouat, aor. aynoa: bene- 
fit, oblige. Ws wynoas, how you 
obliged me! Thank you 

Svop.a,-aros 2. (NOMen): name, word 

ovopatw: name, call 

ovopacrétatos sup. adj.: 
nowned 

dvos m.: ass. 27e 

ots, -eta, -0 adj. (oxide): keen 

omy rel. adv.: where, in what way, as 

érAa n. pl.: arms, esp. shield; heavy 
arms 

6dbev rel. adv.: from which 

érou rel. adv.: whither, to what place 

omére rel. adv.: when 

6métepos rel. adj.: which of (us) two 

ood rel. adv.: where 

étrws rel. adv.: how, in what way, in 
order that. ovk %06’ dws ov, it is not 
possible that it would not, 7.e. surely 

éTwo-Tt-odv: (how-so-ever), in any way 
soever, in the least, at all. G. 432.1; 
H. 285 

épaw, impf. édpwr, fut. dWoua, aor. ei- 
dov, pf. édpaxa: see, behold 

dpyavov n. (€pyov, organ): instrument 

opyn f.: anger, wrath, spirit 

opyllopar, aor. wpylrOny (spy}): am 
angry 

opéyw, aor. wpeta, aor. pass. as mid. 
wpéxOnv: extend, offer; mid. reach 
after, desire 


most re- 
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op0ds adj.: straight, right 

opbdrys, -nTos f.: rightness, right 

SpOpos m. (dpyuu.): dawn 

op0ds adv.: rightly 

Opkos m.: oath 

Sppdw, aor. wpunoa: set out for, under- 
take 

Spvis, -t8os m.: bird 

Opos, -€os n.: mountain 

ophavia f.: orphanhood 

dphavds m. (orbus): orphan 

’Opdets, -éws m.: Orpheus, the most 
famous mythical bard of antiquity, 
who was able by his song to charm 
wild beasts and trees. 4la 

opxnorpa/. (orchestra): dancing-place. 
26d 

6s, 4, 6 rel. pron.: who, which, what. 
In } 8 8s, said he, and in cal és, and 
he, és has its early demonstrative 
force. — 8rep €heyor, what I said, i.e. 
as I said 

Sovos adj.: holy 

do.dtepos comp. adj.: more holy 

6oos rel. pron.: as much as (= quan- 
tus), pl.as many as, all who. écw, by 
as muchas. écov, how far, how much 

bo-mep, H-TeEp, b-ep: See bs and rép 

date rel. pron.: in ép re, on condition 
that, with the infinitive. 29 ¢ 

do-TIs, H TIs, O TL, gen. brov, indef. rel.: 
whoever, whatever, who, what 

Oo-Tie-o0v x7A. indef. rel. as indef. 
pron.: aly one soever 

ote rel. adv.: when 

oré indef. adv.: at some time. oré uév, 
at one time 

étt conj.: that, because. Sometimes 
this is usedsto introduce a direct quo- 
tation, when it simply serves as quo- 
tation-marks (as 28b). ére uh = el 
un, 52d. ore uddiora (QUAM Mmax- 
ime), as much as possible. Cf. ws. 
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ori-odv indef. rel. as indef. pron.: any- 
thing whatsoever. Cf. érwarwdr. 

brov, Stw: gen. and dat. of ooris, who- 
ever 

ov adv.: where 

ovyd: for 6 éys 

ov§-apdoe adv.: to no place 

ov6-anod adv.: nowhere 

0v$-ap.@s adv.: in no way, by no means, 
under no circumstances 

ov-5é conj.: but not, neither, nor, not 
even 

ovd-cls, odSeula, ovdév num. adj.: no 
one, nothing. ovdels baris ov, equiv. 
to mas, every one 

ovS€é-rrore adv.: never 

ovde-7H-trote adv.: never in the world 

0v§-érepos adj.: neither of two 

ovv conj.: so, now, then, therefore, at 
any rate. 9 ov, however that may be 

ovpdvios adj. (ovpavds): belonging to the 
heavens, heavenly 

ots, gen. wrds, n. (otology): ear 

ovoia f. (dv): (existence), property 

ovtos, ality, Todro dem. pron.: this, that. 
raira(23b) may be used adverbially as 
in Homer, therefore. ravrz, in this 
respect. xal ratra and kal rotro, and 
that too (Latin idque). The Greek 
sometimes uses the demonstrative pron. 
as an adv., a8 &ddot ovr, Others are 
here. This is the general demonstra- 
tive, which may be used either of what 
is near or of what is remote, if this is 
only thought of as at hand. 

ottw(s) (or ovraat, deictic) dem. adv.: 
thus, so. ¢ye odrwol, the case is like 
this 

odelAw, Aor. dpedov: OWe. wdedov, they 
ought (implying ‘‘I wish they 
could ’’) 

ddedos n.: advantage, aid, use, good. 
brov Tt bpedos, Who is worth anything 
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oplarpds m.: eye 

ddrtorKdva, fut. dpdjow, aor. wddov, 
pf. &pdrynka: lose a fine, am fined, 
am mulcted, am sentenced to, in- 
cur 

dxAos m.: throng, crowd 

owe adv.: late 

ois, -ews f. (dYouar): vision, appear- 
ance, form 

opov n.: sauce, relish 


may-kados adj.: all-beautiful 

may-kddws adv.: altogether well 

ma&yos m.: frost, freezing 

m&80s, -eos n.: suffering, affection, ex- 
perience 

TIavavuets, -€as m.: Paeanian. The 
deme of Paeania (that of the orator 
Demosthenes) lay on the eastern 
slope of Mt. Hymettus. 59b 

madela f.: education, training 

mavdsevwo, ful. madevow, aor. émaldevoa, 
pass. éradevdnv, fut. pass. madevoo- 
at (rats): teach, educate, train 

masa f.: child’s play, play 

mavdtov n. (ais): child, little child 

wratSo-rptBns, -ov m.: (rubber), gymnas- 
tic trainer 

maltw (rats): play, jest 

amais, gen. madds, m. or f.: child, off- 
spring; servant. é« maldwy or ék mac 
56s, from childhood, from boyhood. 
Cf. ék véov. 

matw: strike, flog 

mada. adv. (palae-ontology) : 
merly, long ago. 
long have wondered 

madatds adj.: ancient, old, man of old 

TIadapndns,-cosm.: Palamedes. Myth- 
ical inventor of the alphabet, arith- 
metic, and many other devices. 
Unjustly slain by the Achaeans be- 
fore Troy. 41b 


for- 
madar Oavudgw, I 
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modu adv.: again 

awap-moAus, pl. mdurodhoa, adj.: pl. 
very many 

mavrd-ract adv. (rds): absolutely 

mavTaxov adv.: everywhere 

mavtws adv. (ras): by all means, surely, 
certainly, in fact 

wavy adv. (rav): entirely, completely, 
very, earnestly, greatly, certainly. od 
mavu, not very 

mapa prep.: with gen., from, by the side 
of, by. With dat., with, in the judg- 
ment of. map juiv, in our town. 
With acc., along, during; by the side 
of, to the side of, in comparison with, 
contrary to. mapa rods vduovs, Con- 
trary to the laws. rapa 76 dixatoy, con- 
trary to justice. mapa rods Eévous, to 
the home of the friends. mapa rdv 
xpovov, during the time. map dXiyor, 
by a small majority 

amapa-Batve: transgress, break 

Tmapa-BaédAw : cast to one side. rwHOan- 
La rapaB8dd\dwr, glancing one side 

Tap-ayyedrAw, Aor. rapHy yea, AOr. PASS. 
mapnyyérOnv: pass the word along 
(as in a line of soldiers), give the 
word, direct 

Tapa-ylyvowar, dor. mapeyerouny: come 
along, am present 

wapa-yiyvookw: judge wrongly 

Tap-Ayo, Gor. PASS. mapHxOny : 
aside, lead astray 

Tmapda-Serypa,-atos n. (paradigm): ex- 
ample 

mapa-Sewpéw (theory): observe in com- 
parison 

Tap-aipéw, Aor. maperAsunv: mid. draw 
away (to one’s self) 

map-attéw, dor. mid. rapytnoduny: beg, 
entreat 

Tapa-Kd0-npar: sit by, sit beside 

Tapa-KeAevonar: urge, exhort 


lead 
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mapa-kéAevots, -ews f.: exhortation. él 
TH vwerépa mapakededoe, that I may 
urge you (to your duty) 

mapa-kpovw: strike one side (a figure 
from the palestra), turn aside, de- 
ceive 

Tmapa-AapBave: receive, take in charge 

mapa-Aeirrw, aor. mapédkurov: pass by, 
pass over 

Ilap-dAtos m.: Paralius. (He was treas- 
urer of temple funds in 390 B.c., ac- 
cording to an inscription.) 33e 

mapa-pévw, ful. mapayerO, aor. mapé- 
mea: remain by (my) side, remain 
(with) 

Tapa-pv0éonar: comfort, encourage 

tmapd-vonos adj.: lawless, unlawful 

Tapa-vonws adv.: contrary to the law 

tmapa-rav adv. (rds): absolutely, en- 
tirely. With 76, like 76 viv, 7d rpd- 
TOV 

Tapa-tAyolws adv.: in like manner, in 
much the same way 

mapa-cKevatw: prepare 

Tapa-cKoTréw : Observe 

Tapa-xwpéw : make way, yield the floor 

wap-elt: am present. of wapdyres, the 
bystanders, those who (are) present. 
évy T@ Twapévr., at present, now 

TAP-Ely.t, WO”. TaphAdOov: pass along, en- 
ter. mapedOwyv Bios, past life 

map-éxo, ful. rapéEouat, aor. mid. mape- 
oxounv: present, furnish, produce, 
offer, cause 

map-tepat ;/ entreat, request earnestly. 
Equiv. to mwaparréopac 

Tmap-tnut, aor. partic. mapels: allow to 
pass, neglect : 

TIépios adj.: Parian, from (the island) 
Paros. 20a 

wap-lornut, pf. partic. maperrms: set 
beside, present; pf. intrans. stand 
beside, am present 
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was, waioa, wav adj*: all, every, the 
whole 

Taoxo, ful. melcouar, aor. @rabov, pf. 
mwérov0a (rafos): suffer, am affected, 
have experience, experience 

TAaTHP, -Teds Mm. (pater): father 

tmatpls, -(Sos f. (patria): fatherland 

IIatpokdkos m.: Patroclus, friend of 
Achilles, slain by Hector. 28¢ 

rave, ful. ravow, aor. mid. éravoduny: 
stop, cease 

mel(Om. Gor. €reica, mid. ériOdunv, pf. 
pass. mérecuat, ful. welooua, aor. 
éreloOnv, verbal reoréov: persuade, 
convince; mid. and pass. am per- 
suaded, obey, believe, take (my) ad- 
vice. meloas, with (your) consent or 
approval 

mepaopar, fut. meipacouar, aor. émepa- 

attempt, try, endeavor; have 
experience of, know 

meumros adj. (révre): fifth. méuarros av- 
Tos, with four others 

Tétreo : send 

TévyS, -NTOS M.: POor man 

aévOos, -eos 1. (dos): sorrow, mourn- 
ing 

mevia f. (penuria): poverty, need 

mévre ((uinque): five 

mép (répt): enclitic strengthening suffix. 
el wep expresses a doubt 

mept prep.: with gen., about, around, 
concerning, in regard to. With dat., 
in regard to. With acc., in regard 
to. 7d rept od, nearly cquiv. to 76 aod. 
mept rovs véous, for the youth. When 
it follows its noun or pronoun, it has 
the accent upon the first syllable. sept 
meloTov, of highest importance. epi 
modo, of great importance _ 

qrept-apmr-exonat: clothe, throw about 
(as a garment) 

mept-GmTw: Wrap about, cloak 


Onv: 
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mepi-Badro, pf. pass. mepiBéBrnua: 
clothe; pass. am clad, cloaked 

mept-ylyvopar, pf. mepryéyova: surpass, 
excel, am superior 

mepl-eyue (eful): Surpass, excel 

mepl-eu, partic. (cic) : 
around, go about, walk around 

Tept-epyafopar (épyov): ama busybody, 
meddle with what does not concern 
(me) 

TEpl-EpXowat, Wor. weprAAOov: Fo around, 
walk about 

Ilepuxd ‘js, -€ovs m.: Pericles, the great- 
est statesman of Athens, who ap- 
peared in public life first (so far as 
is known) as the choregus for the 
Persians of Aeschylus in 472 z.c., 
and died in 4293B.c. 215e 

mept-péeva, ful. repimevO, Gor. mepréuecva : 
wait, tarry, wait about, await 

wepl-ratos m. (Peripatetic) : 
about), colonnade 

mept-TlOnpr, aor. partic. repibéuevos: put 
about, wrap around 

TEpPLTTOTEpOS COMP. Adj. (wept): More 
than, unusual 

mept-rvyxave: fall in with, happen to 
meet 

mept-hépw : bear about, carry about 

nétpa, Homeric gen. rérpys, f. (Peter): 
rock, stone 

ay enclitic: in any way 

aHyvupar: grow stiff 

andaw: leap, bound 

Tyvika adv.: when, at what time? (Cf. 
more.) 

melo, aor. érlera: press 

mBaves adj. (relOw): persuasive, plau- 
sible 

miBaves adv.: persuasively, plausibly 

mibavetepov comp. adv.: more persua- 
sively 

aidos m.: felt 


T EpLuLey 


go 


(walk- 
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amtve, aor. émiov, pf. rérwka, verbal rro- 
réov (potio): drink 

murrevw (relOw), aor. éricrevoa : believe, 
trust, have confidence, rely on; aor. 
put confidence 

midvy f. (planet): wandering, going to 
and fro 

mAATTw (plastic): mold, make up 

TD\atwv, -wvos m.: Plato. 34a, 38b, 
59b. Introd. §§ 28 f. 

telcos Sup. Of mod’s: most, greatest 

aAclwv (or m€éwv), -ovos, nom. pl. mel- 
ous (comp. of rodvs): more, more nu- 
merous. accomplish 
something, gain anything 

mANVos, -cos n. (plébs): multitude, 
mass, people, populace, democracy 

wAHIw: am full 

awAnppércra f. (uédos): false note, mis- 
take 

awAnppedAéw: strike a false note, err 

TAnpwEANS, -€s adj.: mistaken, unrea- 
sonable. wAnupedés, a false note, mis- 
take, error 

adv Conj. and prep.: except, but. mdyhv 
el, equiv. to ei uy, unless 

TAnoaw, ful. rhyodow: approach 

mAyolov adv.: near, with gen. 

mAotov n. (réw): boat, ship 

tAovotos “dj.: rich, wealthy 

mAovolmTatTos sup. adj.: richest, most 
wealthy 

mosatos adj.: of what land? 

awo0ev adv.: whence, from what source ? 

mot adv.: whither, to what? 

mol encl. adv.: somewhither, some- 
where 

movéw, fut. roijow, aor. érolnaa, pf. Te- 
molnka, verbal mounréos: make, act, 
do, compose. 
wéov Ti tovjoa, accomplish some- 
thing, gain anything. epi mdelorov 
movetcOar, count of highest impor- 


whéov To.ety, 


mow Kak@s, injure. 


VOCABULARY 


tance. 4 rerovfcaor, the poems which 
they have composed. 
éyous, make my talk, speak. srovw#- 
pat ratdas, begetchildren, have a fam- 
ily. ¢& érolynoas, you did well, I am 
glad that you. e% rovetv, benefit 

trolnpa,-aros n. (mow): poem 

molnors, -ews f. (poesy): poetry 

mountéos: verbal adj. of roéw, do 

MOUNTS, -08 7. (7rovéw): (maker), poet 

motos adj.: of what kind ? 

qmodewéew: am at war, contend 

moAéutos adj.: public enemy, enemy 

méXenos .: war, battle 

moXts, -ews f.: city, state 

moXtrela f.: state, constitution 

amoAttevonat, ful. modirevcoua: live as 
citizen 

moAtrys, -ov (rds): man of the city, 
citizen, fellow-citizen 

moXttiKds Adj. (rors): political, of a 
citizen. As noun, statesman, public 
man. td modurixd, the work of the 
city, affairs of state 

moAAG adv.: often. rd mwoddd, for the 
most part 

TmoAdakts adv.: often, frequently, again 
and again, at many times; perchance, 
possibly 

mwodAaxod adv.: in many places, often 

woAw adv.: far, by far 

ToAV-TpayHovew : ama busybody, inter- 
fere, meddle 

TOAUS, TOAAH, TOAD Adj.: much, abun- 
dant, great, large, long, many. oi 
moddol, the many, the most, the 
masses. zo, (by) much. 74 7od- 
dd or ws 7d ronrd, for the most part, 
generally 

qoXv-rédera f.: expense 

ToAv-TehértEepos Comp. adj.: more ex- 
pensive 

TOAV-TEANS, -és adj. (réAos): Expensive 


mo.ovuat Tovs 


VOCABULARY 


arovéw: labor, toil 

movnpla f.: evil, wickedness, sin 

movnpds adj.: bad, evil 

mrovnporepos comp. adj.: worse 

tmovos m.: labor, toil, task 

tropela f. (wdpos): journey, going 

Tmropevopar, fut. ropevcouac: journey, go, 
walk 

wopl{w, aor. mid. éropisauny: provide, 
procure 

mépp@ adv.: advanced, far on 

méppw-Oev adv.: at a distance, from 
afar 

awéoos interrog. adj.: how much, how 
great? pl. how many? Cf. éc0s, ro- 
govros. mécov, for how much? 

morté encl. adv.: at one time, once. rf 
more, Whatever, what in the world ? 

TloreiSara f.: Potidaea, on the isthmus 
of Pallene, on the shore of Thrace. 
28e, 219 e 

wotepa and métepov adv.: whether ? 
(Not always does it need to be trans- 
lated.) 

aétepos adj.: which of (the) two ? 

motpos m.: fate, destiny, death 

motov n. (potio, rivw): drink 

aod adv.: where ? 

mov encl. adv.: somewhere, anywhere, 
somehow, I presume 

qovs, gen. odds m. (pes): foot 

PAYA, -aTos nN. (rpdrTw): doing, af- 
fair, interest, work, business, thing, 
trouble, case 

mpayparela f.: activity, insistence 

TpayVaTevomar, Pf. PASS. wempayudrev- 
far: occupy (my)self, busy (my)self 
about, labor ; pf. pass. perfected, pol- 
ished 

mpagis, -ews f.: Action, matter, affair 

apadtatos sup. adj.: most gentle, meek- 
est 

arpaortepos comp. adj.: more gentle 
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aparrea, fut. mpaéw, aor. erpata, pf. 
pass. wérpayuar, aor. émpaxOny, vEr- 
bal mpaxréoy: act, do, make, attend 
to, fare; mid. exact. xpiuwara mpdr- 
Toual, charge for services. «8 rpdrTw, 
fare well, am happy. 7a ’A@nvalwy 
mpatTw, do the work of the Athe- 
nians, am in public life 

arpaws adv.: meekly, mildly 

mpémw: fit, suit. mpére impers., it is 
fitting 

apecBevw: rank first, revere 

apex BUTepos comp. adj.: older, elder 

mpeo urns, -ov m. (priscus): old man 

mplapar: buy, purchase 

mptv adv.: before 

apd prep. with gen.: before, in prefer- 
ence to 

mpo-ayopevw: declare beforehand, give 
notice 

ampo-arpéopat: choose deliberately, pre- 
fer 

apo-BiBatw (Balyw): lead forward 

ampo-yovos m.: ancestor, forbear, fore- 
father 

apo-bSopt, aor. inf. rpododvar: give up, 
abandon, desert 

TIpo8txos m.: Prodicus, a noted rheto- 
rician and sophist from Ceos. 19 e. 
Introd. § 12 

apo-O8Upéopar, fut. mpobtunooua: am 
eager, am pleased, strive 

arpo-0Upia zeal, good will, eager- 
ness 

arpo-BUpdtepos comp. adj.: more eager, 
more zealous 

mpotka adv.: freely, without charge, 
without expense 

apo-kptvw: judge superior, prefer 

mpo-Aéyw, Df. PASs. mpoelpnuar: Say be- 
forehand, foretell 

arpo-ywnPéonar: have forethought for, 
have regard for, with gen. 
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mpo-olpiov n.: (prooemium), hymn 

apos prep.: with gen., before. mpds Tay 
deSv, in the name of the gods. pds 
Atés, in the name of Zeus, With dat., 
in addition to. mpds rovros, in addi- 
tion to this. With acc., to, towards, 
before, with reference to, as regards, 
in view of, in relation to, in compari- 
son with 

mpoo-Séonar; need in addition 

mpoo-So0kaw, aor. mpoceddknoa (dba) : 
expect, await 

mpda-et.: Come to, go to 

Tpoo-EpXxop.at, ZOr. mporHrOov : come to, 
approach, meet 

apoo-ep@ fut.: will address 

Tpoo-eVXopat, dor. mpoonvéduny: pray 
to, worship 

apoo-éxw: hold towards, direct 

mpoo-ykw: come to. Impers. rpoojxe., 
it is fitting. mpoojxwy, fitting, appro- 
priate. of mpooyxovres, the kinsmen, 
relatives 

apo-onpalve: show beforehand 

apoo0e(v) adv.: before, former 

ampoo-Kab-(fm: sit by, settle down upon 

mpoo-Ketpor: lie next, am attached (as 
pf. pass. of mpoori@nur, place upon, 
attach, give to) 

mpdc-o1da, inf. mpocedévac: know in 
addition. yap give 
thanks in addition 

mpoo-oveonat: claim, pretend 

mpo-cTatéw (Yornuc): am leader, lead 

Tpoe-TaTTw, Gor. mpocéraia, pf. pass. 
mpoorérayuat: enjoin upon, direct 

tpoo-rlOnur, pf. mpoorébexa: place up- 
on, give 

Tpdo-hyut, ful. mpocepG: address 

mpoo-Xpdopat, pf. mpookéxpyuac: use in 
addition, use 

mpdc-wtrov n.: countenance, feature; 
(theatrical mask), person 


™ poo evdévar, 


VOCABULARY 


mporepatos adj.: on the day before 

ampdotepov comp. adv.: sooner, formerly 

aporepos comp. adj.: before 

apo-TiOnpr: lay before, propose; mid. 
lay out, of the mpdGeors of the dead 
body before burial. 115e 

ampo-tpérw : turn forward, urge on 

ampo-TpoTa-dSyv adv. (rpérw): headlong 

apd-xerpos adj. (xelp): ready, at hand 

ampo-xwpéw: advance, go forward. mpov- 
x dpe air@, he succeeded 

tmpvpva f.: stern 

ampuTaveiov n.: prytanéum, the hall at 
Athens in which guests of the city 
dined. 36d 

amputavevw: have the prytany. 32b . 

TpUTAVLS, -ews mM.: prytanis 

™pw or mpwl adv. (mpd): early in the 
morning 

wpwaltata sup. adv.: earliest 

tpwaltepov comp. adv.: earlier 

mpanv adv.: the other day, day before 
yesterday 

mpotrovsup.adv. : forthe first time, firstly 

mpOtos sup. adj. (mpo-aros?): first, 
earliest 

Ilv0ta f.: Pythian priestess. 21a 

amukvés adj.: close, frequent, constant 

TuvOdvopnat, aor. inquire, 
learn by inquiry, learn 

mOXos m. (foal): colt 

TOA, -aTos nN. (potio): draught 

mwo-more adv.: ever yet 

Ts adv.: in what way, how? How is 
it that, why ? ws ydp ov, certainly, 
of course 

mos encl. adv.: in any way, in some 
way, substantially 


éruddunp : 


*PaSdpavOus, -vos m.: Rhadamanthys, 
brother of king Minos of Crete, and 
one of the judges in the lower world. 
41a; cf. © 322; Gorgias 5238 e 


VOCABULARY 


paSt0s adj.: easy 

Padlws adv.: easily, readily, lightly, 
without good reason 

Pa-Updtaros sup. adj. (Puuds): easiest, 
laziest 

padov comp. adv.: more easily 

Paoros sup. adj.: easiest 

Pipa, -aros n. (elpnxa). phrase, expres- 
sion 

pytéov verbal of nul: it must be said 

PhTw#p, -opos (elpynxa): speaker, rhetori- 
cian, orator. of pyropes, the public 
men 

Povvdpe, Ff. Dass. Eppwua: make strong, 
strengthen. épp&c6a, to be strong, 
“to take care of himself,’?— in greet- 
ing, like the Latin valeo 


Yaraptvios adj.: Salaminian, of Salamis 

Zahapils, -tvos f.: Salamis, an island 
near the harbor of Athens. 32¢ 

adrvpos m.: Satyrus, satyr. 215b 

cavte, cavtév reflex. pron.: thyself 

cadéctara sup. adv. (cagdys): most 
clearly 

cadhécrepov comp. adv.: more clearly 

caddis, -és adj.: clear, distinct, definite 

capdas adv.: clearly, distinctly, openly 

céBopar: revere, worship 

Zepiives f. pl.: Sirens, who beguiled 
mariners to their destruction. 216a; 
ef. Homer pw 167 ff. 

sshhvyn f.: moon 

cwenvorepos comp. adj. (céBouar): more 
august, more reverend 

onpalve, aor. éonunva (cjua): show, 
indicate 

onpetov n.: sign, token 

ctydo: am silent, am still 

otyy f.: silence. cvy7, in silence 

LtAnves m.: Silénus, foster-father and 
companion of Dionysus. 215 a, 
216d 
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LiAnvadys, -es adj.: Silen-like 

Zipplas,-ov m.: Simmias. 45 b, 59¢ 

Ltrvdos m.: Sisyphus. 41¢; cf. Homer 
Z 163; 598 

otréopar (c?ros): am fed, eat 

otros, -ews: feeding, dining 

ctrov n.: food 

oKedavvdp, pf. pass. éoxédacuat: scatter 

akéXos, -eos 2. (iso-sceles): leg 

oképpa, -aTos n.: consideration, specu- 
lation 

oKxerrtéov: verbal of cxoréw 

oKevy f.: costume, attire, contrived ap- 
parel 

oKerpis, -ews f.: consideration, question 

oKia f.: shade 

oKia-paxéw : fight with shadows, ‘‘fight 
in the dark,’’ ‘‘ beat the air”’ 

ckoTréew, aor. éoxevdunv, pf. ~rxeupar, 
verbal oxerréov: consider, examine, 
look at 

oKUTO-T6pos Mm. (TéEuvw): Shoemaker 

optKpds adj. (ukpds): small, little 

o6s, oH, Tdv Possessive pron. (tuus): 
thine : 

Yovvov n.: Sunium, thesouthern prom- 
ontory of Attica. 43d 

copia f.: wisdom 

copirths, -08 m. (copss): sophist, phi- 
losopher, rhetorician 

codéds adj.: wise 

coboraros sup. adj.: wisest 

cohotepos comp. adj.: wiser 

omavimrepos comp. adj.: more rare 

omed$o, dor. éorevoa (Studium): has- 
ten, strive for 

omovdatw, aor. éorovdaca: am in ear- 
nest, am serious, am eager for 

orovdq ady.: in earnest, seriously, ina 
serious matter 

oraois, -ews f. (icrnu): faction, party 

orépopar, pf. pass. éorépnuat, fut. orepy- 
gopuat, dor. éorepynOnv: am deprived, lose 
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oréhw, aor. écrepa, pf. pass. Eoreupar: 
crown 

oTopa, -aros n.: mouth, lips 

otpatela f.: military expedition, cam- 
paign 

otpatevopnar, ful. orparevooual: serve in 
the army 

orTpat-nyew: am general 

otpar-nyia f. (strategy): generalship, 
command of an army 

oTpat-nyiKds adj. (strategic): skilled in 
generalship 

orpat-nyos m.: general, commander 

otparia f.: army, expedition 

oTpAaTLOTNHS, -ov m.: Soldier 

orTpato-medov 2.: camp, army 

ovy-ylyvopar, aor. cuveyevounv, pf. ovy- 
yéyova: come to be with, associate 
with, have intercourse with 

ovy-ytyveaoKw: have sympathy with, 
am indulgent to 

ovy-KaprtTw, aor. cvvéxauwa: bend 

ovy-Kepavvup., pf. ovyKékpauar: mix, 
combine, unite 

TVY-Xwpew, Gor. cvvexdpynoa: concede, 
yield 

cUKO-pavrys, -ov m.: (sycophant), ma- 
licious accuser. (Never used like 
modern ‘‘sycophant.’’) 

cvd-AapBave, aor. cuvéhaBov: take to- 
gether, close 

ovA-A€yw, aor. pass. cvvehéynv: collect 

ovp-Balvw, pf. cvu~BéBnxa: befall, hap- 
pen. 7rd éuol cupBeBnxdra, my expe- 
rience , 

ovp-BaédAopar: bring together, contrib- 
ute : 

obp-Bodov n. (B4AXw, Symbol): (chance) 
meeting ; 

Tup-Bovrcbw, aor. cvveBovhevea: give ad- 
vice, counsel, advise 

CUR-Tas, CUNTICA, obra : 
gether 


all to- 
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cup-réTys, -ov m. (rlvw): fellow ban- 
queter 

cup-hépw: (bring together), am of ad- 
vantage 

oup-dedyw, aor. cuvépyyov: flee with, 
go into exile with, am banished with 

ovp-dopa f.: misfortune 

ouv-anrTw, aor. cvvqpa, pf. Pass. cvvip- 
pac: fasten together 

cuv-bia-cwlo, aor. cvvdiéowoe: aid in 
saving 

ovv-d.a-Tadamwpéw: continue the toil 
with (the rest of parents) 

ovv-Soxet impers.: it seems good to 
(you) too 

otv-ee, ful. cvvécowar: am with, asso- 
ciate with, have to do with. of cuvvdv- 
Tes, (my) associates 

CvV-ETL-TKOTEW, 
consider with (me), examine with 
(me) 

ovv-70ns, -es adj.: accustomed, familiar 

ovv-Oyky f. (7/Onuc): Covenant, agree- 
ment, contract 

ovv-voéw, dor. cuvevdnoa: havea thought, 
aor. partic. taking up a thought 

cvv-o.8a pf. as pres.; plpf. as impf., 
ovyy6yn: am conscious, know very 
well, — with dat. after ovy- 

ovv-ovela f. (cdveyu): association 

TVV-OVTLATTHS, -00 m.: associate 

ovv-reTaypevos adv. (rdrTw): in array, 
with definite agreement 

ovv-reTapévas adv. (relvw): vehemently 

ovv-TlOnpt, aor. inf. cvvOetvar, aor. mid. 
ovvebéunv: put together, compose ; 
mid. covenant, agree together 

ovv-Tvyxave: happen 

cvv-wpoorla fs. (Suvuuc): conspiracy, club 

cvv-wpils, -(805 f.: pair of horses 

cipiy—, -yos f. (syrinx): shepherd’s 
pipe 

ovo-citéw: eat together, am messmate 


aor, cuvereckeyaunp : 


VOCABULARY 


cvxvds adj.: much. cvxvod xpévov, in a 
long time 

UpAtrrvos adj.: Sphettian, of the deme 
Sphettos (of the tribe Acamantis). 
33e 

oddSpa adv.: earnestly, seriously, ex- 
ceedingly 

opodpés adj.: earnest, enthusiastic, im- 
petuous 

ododpas adv.: violently, vehemently 

chav gen. of refl. pron.: themselves 

oxedov adv. (€xw): nearly, almost, 
about 

ox Apa, -atos (¢xw, scheme) n.: appear- 
ance, bearing. (Cf. habitus.) 

cxordtw: am at leisure 

oxoA7/. (school): leisure. cxodjy dyw, 
have leisure. Cf. jovylav dyw. 

cwetw, aor. trwoa, fui. pass, cwOjoouat, 
aor. éowOnv: save, keep in safety; 
aor, pass, returned in safety 

Lexparys, -ovs .: Socrates. (The best 
Mss. of Xenophon treat this as of the 
first declension.) Introd. §§ 13 f. 

odpa,-aros n.: body 

ca-ppovéw (srHppwr, —oOs, ppjy): am of 
gound mind, am sensible 

ow-bpooivy f.: temperance, self-control 


Tady0q: for Ta ddnO7 

radda: for ra dda 

rvav: for Tol dv. 29a 

rav in w ray (érys?): 
good man 

Takis, -ews f. (rTdrTw): post, station 

TaparTo, pf. pass. rerdpayuar: trouble, 
confuse, disturb 

rapicreta: for Ta dpioreta, the meed of 
bravery 

Tarte, aor. rata, pf. pass. rérayyat, 
aor. érdx On (tactics): station, place, 
set, appoint 

savpydov adv.: like a bull 


my friend, my 
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TavTy adv. (otros): in this respect, thus, 
so, in this point 

Tavtov: for 7d avré, the same 

taby f.: burial, funeral 

Taxa adv.: perhaps, possibly 

TaXLorTa sup. adv.: most quickly 

TAX VS, TAXEta, TAXY adj.: Swift. did Ta- 
xéwv, quickly 

rely: tend, extend, direct 

Tekpwalpw: infer, gather 

TeKuNplov n.: Sign, indication, bit of 
circumstantial evidence 

TekTovikds (dj. (réxrwyv): skilled in car- 
pentry 

Tedapev, -Gvos m,: Telamon. 41 b 

reheTH f.: initiation, mystic rite 

TeXevTatos adj.: last 

TeXeuTaw, mor. éredeUTnoa, pf. TeTEdev- 
tyka: end, die. redevT dy, at last 

tedevtH f° (rédos): end, completion, 
death 

Tehéw, pf. TeTédexa (Tédos): pay 

Tepiplwv, -wvos m.: Terpsio. 59¢ 

TérTapes num. (quattuor): four 

Téxvyn f. (technical): art 

réws adv.: till then. Cf. éws. 

Tide adv. of b5e: thus, in the following 
way 

THALKdoSe adj.: at (your) age 

THALKODTOS adj.: at (my) age 

Thpepov adv. (nucpa): to-day 

tTyvikdde: at this hour 

TlOnpr, aor. mid. é0éunv: place, set, 
count; cast (of a vote) 

Tipde, aor. ériunoa, fut. mid. riujoouat, 
aor. ériunoduny (r.uH): honor, esteem, 
fix a penalty ; mid. propose as a pen- 
alty, with gen. of price 

Tun f.: honor 

Tina, -aTos 2.: assessment, award, 
judgment 

TipimTepos Comp. adj. (rywH): More pre- 
cious 
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Tipopée, ful. rinwpjow, aor. mid. éripw- 
pnodunv: avenge, gain satisfaction ; 
punish 

Tipwpia f.: punishment, vengeance 

tis, gen. rivds or Tov, dat. rg, n. pl. acc. 
drra, (encl.) indef. pron.: some one, 
a certain, one, many a one, some. 
7 7.7 ovdéy, little or nothing 

tls, rl, gen. rlvos, interrog. pron.: who? 
what ? 

TiTpooKw, Df. Pass. Térpwuat, ful. PAss. 
TpwOncowar: wound 

(tAdw), Gor. ErAnv (rédAuy): dare 

tol: =aol, in a Homeric quotation. 
28c. Generally a weak ethical dative, 
you know, doubtless, you see 

rol-vuv inferential particle: well then, 
well, often used in a transition 

Tovdcde dem. pron.: such as this, like 
this 

ToOLovTOS, TOLatTH, ToLovTO dem. pron. 
(rotos): such, of this kind. Jé may 
refer to what follows (as 47 a). 

ToApaw, aor. érédunoa: dare, have the 
heart 

ToApy f.: daring, assurance, effrontery 

Tétmos m. (topography): place, region 

tood6abe, Toode, ToodvdSe: SO much, so 
great; pl. so many 

TOTOUTOS, TOTAUTH, TOTOUTO (Tdc0s): SO 
great, so heavy, so much; pl. so 
many. eis rocodrov, to such a pitch 

Tote adv.: then 

roré adv.: at one time. roré 6a’, but 
again 

Tov encl.: gen. of rls 

tovvavriov: for 7d évayriov, the opposite 

Tovvona: for 7d dvoua, the name 

Tpayikds adj.: tragic 

Tpaywdla (rpdyos, @dH) f.: tragedy 

Tpa-mela f. (trapeze; rérrapes, Tovs): ta- 
ble, bank, money changer’s 

Tpets numeral (tres): three 
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tpérw, 2 aor. érparduny (rpéros): turn 

tpéba, fut. Spépyw, ful. pass. Ipépovrat, pf. 
pass. TéOpaypar: bring up, nurture 

Tpéw, dor. rpeca: tremble 

Tpiakovra num.: thirty. of Tpidxovra, 
‘“‘The Thirty Tyrants,’? who ruled 
Athens from June, 404, to February, 
403 B.c. 

tptBw, aor. érpuva, pf. pass. rérpimpac: 
rub, prepare by rubbing 

Tpi-mrdAeno0s m.: Triptolemus, a myth- 
ical hero of Eleusis. He was a favor- 
ite of Demeter, and received from 
her a winged chariot, with which he 
drove over the earth, making known 
the blessing of agriculture. 4la 

tpltaros adj. (rpets): third 

TpLXy adv.: in three ways 

Tpola f.: Troy, the Troad. 41b 

Tpdtros Mm. (Tpérw): Manner, Way. mavrt 
tporw, by all means. 
what way, as 

tpodeds, -Ews m. (tpépw): foster father, 
who brought (him) up 

tpobt/. (rpépw): food, support, nurture 

tpvpy f.: luxury 

tpwlynodpevos: fut. pass. partic. of rirpw- 
oKW 


ov Tpémov, in 


TvyXavo, ful. revEouat, aor. érvxov (Tv- 
xn): chance, happen. With suppl. 
participle, which often has the greater 
importance; tvyxdaver dv, happens to 
be, is. 7a TuxdvTa, chance, common. 
With gen., happen upon, receive 

timtw: strike, smite 

tuddds adj.: blind 

tixy f.: fortune. tixn dyab7, God’s 
will be done, as God pleases, ‘‘ all for 
the best.’? This phrase is set at the 
head of many Attic inscriptions, like 
Geol, ‘‘In God’s name,’’ ‘*God save 
the State.”’ 

Teencl.: = Til, dat. of ris 
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UBprs, -ews f.: insolence 

bBprorhs, -od m.: insolent 

bBprorétatos sup. adj.: most insolent 

tyveves adj.: healthful, wholesome 

USwp, gen. vdaros (wet): water. Pl. 
rain 

vids,-ob: see tds, son 

Upels, Vay pers. pron.: you 

Dpérepos adj.: your, of you. 70 vyére- 
pov, your work 

téds,-08 nom. dual vei, pl. vets, gen. pl. 
téwy m. (vids): son 

tr-akovw, aor. trijKovca: give ear to, 
listen, i.e. answer, open the door 

tr-dpx@: am in readiness 

brr-erxdbw (cikw, weaken): yield 

tr-elkw, verbal breréov: yield, as a 
younger to an older person 

tmép prep. (super): with gen., on be- 
half of, on the part of, in regard to 

t-épxopat: creep before, fawn upon, 
cringe to 

ta-éxw: bear, suffer, am subject to 

tm-nper la f.: service 

bm-npérns, -ov m.: servant, attendant 

tr-uryvéopar, aor. trecxduny: promise 

imvos m. (Somnus): sleep 

tro prep. (sub): with gen., under, by, 
because of 

bro-Brérrw, fut. vroBrévoua, aor. wré- 
Bdeva: look from under the brows, 
look with suspicion, look askance 

brro-Séxopar: receive 

jro-bém, pf. pass. wrodédeuar: bind 
under, bind on; pf. pass. am shod 

t6-8ypa, -aTos n.: sandal 

tro-AapBave, aor. irédaBov, pf. vrrel- 
Anga: interpose, suppose ; aor. came 
to believe 

tro-Aoy(fopat: take into account, cal- 
culate, consider 

tro-pévw, dor. bréuevva: endure, sub- 
mit to 
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tro-cTéh\Aw, aor. mid. vrecreddunv: 
hold back, withhold, dissemble 

tatios adj. (76): supine, upon (my) 
back 

toratov sup. adv.: for the last time 

totepatos adj.: later, following. rq vore- 
pala, on the next day, on the day 
after 

totepov comp. adv.: later 

Uotepos comp. adj.: later 

to-nyéopat: lead the way, lead on 

to-inpe, aor. opt. mid. boelunv: yield, 
concede 


Paldwv, -wvos m.: Phaedo. 57a. He 
was a well-to-do young citizen of 
Elis, — but was brought to Athens 
as a prisoner of war, and sold as a 
slave. Socrates took interest in him 
and secured his freedom, and he be- 
came a devoted follower of Socrates. 

Parsadvbys, -ov m.: Phaedondes. 59¢ 

daivw, fut. pass. pavodpmar, aor. épdvnr: 
show ; pass. appear, am found, seem. 
ov dalverat, plainly not 

davepds adj.: manifest, seen, open 

pappakov n. (pharmacy): drug, — eu- 
phemistic for poison 

bdokw (dyul): assert, say, declare, 
claim 

davrifw: disparage 

addos adj.: worthless, mean, insignifi- 
cant 

davrdratos sup. adj.: meanest 

davrdtepos comp. adj.: of less impor- 
tance 

helSopar, fut. peloouac: spare ‘ 

dépw, fut. ofcw, aor. nrveyka, MOT. pass. 
nvéxOnv: bear, bring 

dedbya, fut. pevEouat, 2 aor. Epvyor, verbal 
peuxréov (pvy7): (1) flee, avoid, shun; 
(2) am charged, am defendant in a 
suit at court, — (treated as a passive 
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verb, am accused, with vrd and gen. 
of agent); go into exile, am ban- 
ished 

ofpn f. (fama): report, saying (esp. 
chance saying) 

bypl, inf. pavar, fut. pjow and ép&, aor. 
eimoy, pf. elpynka, Pass. etpnuct, verbal 
pnréov: say, assert. ov dn, deny, 
say no 

P0éyyopar, aor. épbeyEdunv: utter a 
sound 

Pin f.: Phthia, home of Achilles in 
Thessaly. 44 b 

P0ovéw, aor. épOdvnoa: envy, grudge, 
begrudge 

0dvos m.: envy, grudge, malice 

diriéw: love * 

oirtos adj.: friendly 

Pid6-aGos m.: Philolaus,adistinguished 
Pythagorean philosopher. 61d. In- 
trod. § 6 

ir\6-1rodts adj.: city-lover, patriotic 

iros adj.: dear, pleasing, friendly; as 
noun, friend 

iro-cohéw (codds): love wisdom, seek 
truth 

o-codia f. (philosophy): search for 
truth 

tAd6-codos m.: lover of truth 

.A6-Tipos adj.: lover of honor, ambi- 
tious , 

ido-Tiperatos sup. adj.: most ambi- 
tious 

iro-pxia f.: love of life 

Pradovor m. pl.: Phliasians, people of 
a small country west of Corinth. 
57a 

pdAvapéw: babble, talk nonsense 

odvapla f.: babbling, nonscnse 

PoPéopar, ful. PoBjcoua, aor. époBHOnv: 
fear, am afraid of, dread 

oPepds sup. adj.: fearful, to be feared 

éoBos m.: fear 
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doirdw: frequent, come often 

dovikdtaros adj.: most bloodthirsty 

ddvos m.: slaughter, slaying, death 

dopéw: wear. Frequentative of pépw 

doptikds adj. (pépw, popros, burden): 
(burdensome), vulgar, commonplace 

dbpatw, aor. Zppaca: point out, tell, de- 
clare 

dpovéw (Ppjv): think. wéya ppovG, am 
proud 

dpdvycts, -ews f.: intelligence, wisdom, 
prudence 

dpovipos adj.: intelligent, reasonable, 
wise 

dpoviwws adv.: wisely, sensibly. ¢povi- 
pws €xev, to be wise 

hpovipataros sup. adj.: wisest, most 
intelligent 

dpovrife, aor. éppdvrica, verbal ppovti- 
oréov: think of, consider 

Ppovtia ts, -0} m. (ppovrifw): thinker, 
speculator, student of. (Followed by 
an acc., as if it were ppovrifwr.) 

dpovpa f.: guard, prison 

ovyy f.: flight, retreat; exile, banish- 
ment 

taAak, -akos m.: guard, keeper 

pvratre: guard, watch; mid. guard 
(my)self against 

ovAH f.; phyle, tribe, —one of the ten 
chief political divisions of the Athe- 
nians 

dicts, -ews f.: nature, natural endow- 
ment 

dutevo, aor. édvrevoa: plant, beget. 6 
gurevoas, (your) father 

btw, aor. tpur, pf. wépuxa (cf. Latin 
fui): spring, come into existence, 
am born; pf. am, am by nature 

ova f. (-phone): voice, dialect, speech 


XaupehSv,-rosm.: Chaerephon,a friend 
of Socrates. 20¢ 
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xalpw: take pleasure, rejoice, delight, 
fare well. ééw xalpev, suifer it to say 
‘¢farewell,’’ think no more of it 

xareratve, ful. xahkeravG: am angry 

Xarerds adj.: difficult, hard, sad, griev- 
ous, fierce 

Xaretoratos sup. adj.: hardest, fierc- 
est, hardest to bear 

xarerdrepos comp. adj.: more difficult, 
harder to bear, worse 

XaAkeds, -Ews 7. (xadxés): blacksmith 

Xarkeutikds adj.: skilled in smith’s 
work 

Xap-edvioy 2. (xaual, edv7n): ground-bed, 
i.e. blankets, for sleeping on the 
ground 

Xaptevtifopar (xdpis): jest, sport 

XaplfLopar, fut. xapiotuar, aor. éxapiod- 
unv: gratify, oblige 

Xapts, -iros f.: gratitude, favor, thanks. 
év xdpirt, as a favor, to please 

XEtpav, -Gvos m. (hiems): cold, storm, 
winter 

_ Xetpo-réx vas, -ov m.: artisan, craftsman 

Xelpawv, -oves (comp. of xaxds): worse 

xtAroe pl. adj.: one thousand 

XpHopar, aor. éxpnodunv: use. Ppbdryw 
Xpemevor, through envy, under the 
influence of envy. xpdsuar éuavTt@, do 
with myself 

xpel& f.: use 

XpH (sc. éorl): it is necessary, needful, 
fitting; one must, one ought 

XpTpa, -aros n.: thing; pl. property, 
money. TiwGuae xpnudTwvr, propose a 
fine 

Xpynpatiopes m.; making of money 

Xehv (xen Hv): it were fitting. yxphyr av- 
rovs xTX., they ought, etc. 

Xpynopds m.: response of an oracle, ora- 
cle 

XpnoTp-wd€, aor. éexpnougdnoa: deliver 
an oracle, foretell the future 
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XPNoTH-wS6s m. (deldw): oracle-singer, 
fortune-teller, prophet 

Xenords adj. (xpdoua): good, excel- 
lent 

Xpdvos m.: time 

Xpiceos adj.: golden 

XpGpa, -atos (chrome): color 

XAds adj.: lame 

Xwpéw: proceed, flow 

Xopls adv.: apart from, not to speak of 


Wevdns, -és adj.: false 

Web par, aor. pass. éwetcOnv: lie, speak 
falsely, deceive 

WedSos, -eos n.: falsehood 

Wyditopar (Wijpos): vote, cast (my) 
vote 

ios, -ov f.: (pebble), vote 

Wirds adj.: bare, simple 

Woyos m.: blame 

ox A f.: soul 

Wx opar: become cold 

Wixos, -eos n.: cold, cool 


avabé: for b dyabé. 244 

dSe adv. of 85e: thus, in this way 

apa f. (hour): season, time 

es adv.: as, how, that, since. In ws 
adnbas, it is the adv. of the article,— 
in truth. ws with the participle indi- 
cates the action as thought or said ; 
ws é\éyéwv, with the expectation that 
Tshould prove; ws diapGelpovra, with 
the statement that corrupt. ws with 
the superl., like Latin quam, ws Bed- 
rlorn, as goodas possible; ws raxuo Ta, 
as quickly as possible 

do-mep adv.: as, just as, like 

adore conj.: with inf., so that; therefore 

dra: pl. of obs, ear 

adperéw, fut. dpediow, pf. dpédnka: ben- 
efit, help, profit, am of advantage 
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& equivalent to cal raira, 189 

Gyves Tinnrol and aripnrou, 56 

a6ixéw in the New Testament, 133 

*A@nvator instead of dicacrai, 37, 179 

aicyvvopar, construction after, 55, 172 

dkoverv as passive of Aéyerv, 145 

aAAa with imperative, 108, 120, 123 

GAAG yap in transition, 73 

ay, with future, 144; with past indica- 
tive, 42, 55, 161, 180; with optative, 
74; repeated, 39, 82, 110, 112, 159 

dvaBalvw, 83 

avaxpiots, 52 

avadépw of shifting responsibility, 50 


avrrypady, 71 
avrwpocta, 52 
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avuTddyntos, 186 

a&rodoyeio Pat, construction following, 
61 

apa, 111 

apeth, 79 

apxq, 134 

apxev, 51 

arupla, 57, 81 


yap explanatory, 80, 82 
yé, 126 
yvG0. cavtov, 3, 52 


yeah, 50 
yupvacrixn, 136 ff. 


Satpdviov of Socrates, 22, 38, 83, 113, 
iby) 

Saipov, 71 

Sé repeated, 87 

$é-clause subordinate, 64 

Stapv8croyéopar, 108 

Sikaorhs, 48 

Slkn, 59 

Slky Ephpn, 53, 42 

SipGépa as a disguise, 144 f. 

Siwporla, 52 

Soxipdtw, 139 


éa, 148 

el yap &hedov, 119 

el kal and Kal el, 84 

elvat, idiomatic use of, 57 
elpwveta of Socrates, 24, 173 
elodyw, 63, 96 

eloaywyets, 53 

eloaywyn THs Sixys, 53 
eloépxopar as passive of eladyw, 78 
é« for év, 69, 86 

éxel, 6, 91 

éxkAnoiacrys, 64 
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évSexa, oi, 57, 101, 165 

év tots, 116, 140 

émurrarys, 85 

émothpy and &dnOys Sofa, 1 
ed Cav, 129 

éh’ Ste with infinitive, 78 
txo as ell, 39, 172 

éxw and éoxov, 44, 49 


Atos, Socrates’s reverence for, 68, 175 
HplBeor, 74 


Odrepa, 140 

Qeds, 71 

Qeds, 6, as used by Socrates, 148 
Qewpla, 141 


larpds, 126 
tva with past indicative, 119 


kal repeated, 57 

kal 84 Kal, 127 

kal el and el kal, 84 
Kaos kayabds, 48 

kara in composition, 96 
KAépudpa, 54 

KAntfpes, 52 

kowvdv, Td, 135 
KopuBavTiavres, ot, 147 
Kripa, distinguished from xpjua, 159 
Kiva, vy Tov, 54 
kwvetov, 166 f. 


paprupes, 88 

péAAw with future, 52 

pév, affinity to uyv, 117, 129 

pév-clause subordinate in thought, 66, 
75, 78, 92, 98, 137, 186 

py and subjunctive for less vivid state- 
ment, 106, 120, 122, 130 

#4 in questions, 68, 120 

py od after negative idea, 116 

pydev Gyav, 52 
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poppe, 124 
povoikn, 136 f. 


vavpaxla, 7m, 86 
voy not temporal, 40, 48, 107, 119 


otos with infinitive, 124 

otos with superlative, 57 

dp8pos, 115 

opxjotpa, 69 

ért introducing a direct quotation, 53 
6 te paddv, 98 

ov in oaths, 96 

ov for pq, 68 

od wf With future, 118 

od pypl, 64 

ovv resumptive, 37, 94, 105, 171 
opAtckaverv, construction with, 106 


amavdsoTplBns, 126 

Tap ¢uavTo, 166 

Tapecty évraviot, 90 

mwaoXo, passive in meaning, 37 

aelOw, 138 

mep{ and accusative equivalent to geni- 
tive, 162 

mARVos equivalent to dHuos, 51 

tmoAutikds, 60 

Todvmpaypovia, 83 

aplv with optative, 99 

ampos with accusative, 53 

amputavetov, 100 

aputdvets, 85 


copia, 4 and n. 

cod.orhs, 182 

codds of poets, 55 

coos avnp meaning Sophist, 41 

ovvetvar, 47 

cuvnyopou, 54 

cuvévTes, ot, of Socrates, 24, 47; cf. 
ovvovatacrys, 186 

oxfpa as disguise, 145 
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vaya, 164 
cwdpocivy, 52 


TeAOvavar, 80, 105, 113 

Tekunptoy, 61, 63 

wl, adverbial use of, 123, 143 

wi-déyerv, 125 

Tipaopar, construction with, 141 

76 to indicate quotation, 95 

ro 5€é, 101 

TO... Tpaypa, 144 

rodro adverbial with mparrev, 121 

Tpamefar, 39 

Tpidxovra, of, 17, 19, 36, 38, 51, 88, 
167; Vocab. s.v. 


trép, equivalent to mepl, 108, 183 
tro in composition, 144 
taé with passive idea, 104, 172 
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pédppakov, td, 149, 166 

devyo as passive, 46 and Vocab. s.yv. 

dirdcogos, 4 and note 

dvyf (of 408 B.c.), 51 

gvdAn mpvtavetovoa, 85 

dicts, 55, 56 

dovy (or Saudviov) of Socrates, 22, 
38, 83, 113, 179 


Widor, 55 


@s with future participle, 162, 164; 
Vocab. s.v. 

as with genitive absolute, 134 

@s Erros elaretv, 37 
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Abstract nouns in plural, 60, 124, 174 

Academy of Plato, 34 

Accent of efui, 108 

Accusative, cognate, 48, 51, 70,71, 197, 
143, 183, 188; specification, 154, 180, 
187 

Achilles, 74 

Adimantus, 92 

Adverbial use of participle, 56, 175 

Aeschines, 91 

Agatho, 170 

Alcibiades, 13, 15, 23, 26, 38, 75, 
100, 170, 176 

Aldus, 192 

Amphipolis, 15, 76 

Anacoluthon and change of construc- 
tion, 47, 53, 54, 74, 78, 102, 123, 
137, 141 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 5, 68 

Anaximander of Miletus, 5 

Anaximenes of Miletus, 5 

Anytus, 36, 38, 41 

Aorist, imperative, 38, 166 ; subjunctive 
as future perfect, 119 

Apollodorus, 92, 152 

Apology, date, 27 ; an accurate report, 
27; summary and analysis, 39, 42-44 

Archetype of Plato manuscripts, 191 

Archons, 51 : 

Arginusae, battle of, 85 

Aristippus, 1538 

Aristophanes, 41, 48, 45, 176 

Article, use of, 44, 58, 73, 74, 102, 138 


Asclepius, 168 

Asia Minor as home of early philos- 
ophy,5 

Astronomy, 9, 45 

Asyndeton, 112 

Atheism, charged against philoso- 
phers, 10 

Athenian court, 48-57 

Athenian religion, 20 

Atomists, 182 

Attraction and assimilation of case, 
39, 101, 111, 121, 134 

Attraction of construction, 130 

Attraction and assimilation of gender, 
40, 61, 77, 110, 180 


Banks, ete., as lounging-places, 39 
Bekker, Imm., 193 

Boat, sent to Delos, 150 
Bodleianus, Codex, 192 

Boeotian dialect, 158 

Books in Plato’s day, 34 

Burnet, J., edition of Plato, 193 


Callias, 47 

Campaigns of Socrates, 141 
Cardinal virtues, 162 

Cebes, 121 

Chaerephon, 50 

Changes in text, 194 

Charges against Socrates, 37, 38, 62 
Chiasmus, 87, 127, 188 

Children of Socrates, 165 
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Cicero, translation by, 110 

Cock for Asclepius, 168 

Codex Clarkianus, 192 

Codex Parisinus A, 192 

Codex Venetus T, 192 

Colloquialism, 46 

Compression of phrase, 50 

Condition, logical, 184 

Contrast, 88, 184, 186 

Coérdination of phrases, 41 

Corybantes, 147 

Court, 48-57 

Crasis, preventing hiatus, 37 

Critias, 17; connection with Socrates, 
26, 38, 88 

Crito (the dialogue): summary and 
analysis, 45-47 

Critobulus, 91 

Cron, Christian, edition of Apology 
and Crito, 193 


Date of composition of Apology, 27 

Dative, causal, 94 ; depending on verbal 
idea, 59, 79, 81; ethical, 98, 103 

Death a good, 118, 114 

Delium, battle at, 15, 76, 176 

Democritus of Abdera, 8 

Demodocus, 92 

Demosthenes, 43 

Diogenes, 13 

Dorian institutions, 142 

Dramatization, 45, 49, 52 


Early Greek philosophy, home of, 5 
Editions of Plato, 192 

Eleatic school of Philosophy, 7, 182 
Eleven, the, 57, 101, 165 

Elision and crasis, 194 

Ellipsis, 77 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, 8 
Epicurus, 13 

Epigenes, 91 

Equity in Athenian court, 54 
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Euenos of Paros, 12, 48 

Evidence at trial, 54, 92 

Evil for evil, 132 f. 

Execution, time of, after trial, 151 
Exile, 57, 145 


Fable by Socrates, 155 

Fetiches, 182 

Fines, 57, 104 

Flight open to Socrates, 122 

Foreigners in court, 40 

Future, following déw, 101; middle as 
passive, 140, 181 

Future life, 110, 111, 114 


Generals, the ten at Arginusae, 85 
Genitive, ablatival, 151; absolute, 95; 
with adverb, 188; characterization, 
70; charge, 66; local, 105; parti- 
tive, 47, 66, 89, 95, 165, 182; pos- 
session, 181; temporal, 117, 149 
Good for evil, 47, 133 


Hemlock, 166 f. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, 5, 183 

Hermann, C. F., edition of Plato, 
198 

Hippias of Elis, 12 

Hippocrates, 12 

Hymn by Socrates, 155 

Hyperbaton, 96, 98 


Ignorance cause of sin, 1, 66 


. Imperative, aorist, 88, 166 


Imperfect, 112, 126, 127, 149, 164 

Imprisonment, 102 

Inductive method of Socrates, 70, 126 

Infinitive, articular, 157; explanatory, © 
162; with verbal, 181, 139 

Injustice worse than death, 72 

Ionian school of philosophy, 5 

Irony, 102, 188, 145, 186; of Socrates, 
24, 173 
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Judgment after death, 146 


Laws personified, 135 

Listeners to the Phaedo, 151 

Loyalty of Socrates shown in the 
Crito, 147 

Lyco, 36 

Lysias, 39 


Magistrate’s duty in court, 54 

Manuscripts of Plato, 191 

Marsyas, 171 

Megara, government in, 144 

Meletus, 36, 66 

Monists, 7, 9, 182 

Monotheism of Socrates, 21 

Mood, change in successive phrases, 
109 

Musurus, Marcus, 192 


Negative repeated after negative idea, 
86, 167 

Neuter adjective to express abstrac- 
tion, 88 

Nicostratus, 91 


Oath of the judges, 96 

Oaths of Socrates, 54 

Object, one, with several verbs, 112, 
128, 188 

Optative, to express indefinite fre- 
quency, 153 

Oracle, 52, 180 


Pan-Hellenic festivals, 100 

Parmenides, 7 

Participles, causal, 185, 187; closely 
related to main verb, 90; condi- 
tional, 185; imperfect, 112, 118; 
with main idea, 108, 112, 162; as 
nouns, 98; supplementary, 52, 56, 
82, 172, 179 

Penalties for crimes, 57, 97 
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Pericles, 15, 95 

Peroration of Socrates’s speech, 93 

Personification, 185, 142, 177 

Phaedo (the dialogue) written for 
others besides Athenians, 150 

Philolaus, 157 

Philosopher, as a term, 4 

Phlius, 149 

Pity aroused in court, 54, 93 

Plato, his description of Socrates com- 
pared with Xenophon’s, 26; con- 
nection with Socrates, 30, 31; 
family, 28, 29, 92; later life, 32; 
mention of himself, 158; teachings, 
33, 34 

Pluperfect, forms of, 84 

Plural, 124, 174 

Position of words, 97, 123, 128 

Potidaea, 15, 75 

Pragmatism of Socrates, 9, 25 

Predicate, 178, 174, 178, 187 

Present tense, 143, 176 

Pre-Socratic philosophers, 2-12 

Proclus, 192 

Prodicus of Ceos, 12 

Prolepsis, 54, 76, 181, 141, 155, 178 

Prophecies before death, 107 

FProtagoras of Abdera, 12 

Protasis, complex, 90 

Prytaneum and guests in, 100 

Public service, Socrates’s views regard- 
ing, 83 

Purpose, expressed by future and rela- 
tive, 102 

Pythagoras of Samos, 6 

Pythagoreans and Pythagoreanism, 6, 
168 


Quotations, idiom used in, 94 
Recent charges against Socrates, 62 


Religion of Athens, 20 
Repetition of words, 75, 119, 148 
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Rhetoric, teaching of, 42 

Rhetoricians, 11 

Riddell, James, edition of the Apology, 
193 


Schanz, M., edition of Plato, 191, 193 

Senate of Athens, 85 

Serranus, Joannes, 193 

Servants, 154, 166 

Seven Sages, 3 

Silenus, 13, 170 

Silver Rule of Plato, 47 

Sin from ignorance, 1, 66 

Socrates, appearance and habits, 13, 
99, 170; attitude toward future life, 
110, 111, Dorian institutions, 142, 
laws and customs, 164, myths, 21, 
natural science, 9, the oligarchy, 
19, oracles, 180, religious rites, 
175; Daemonion, 22, 38, 83, 118, 
179; dialectic, 24; discussions, 
aims of, 25, method, 79, 81, teach- 
ings, 89; endurance, 174; family, 
14, 16, 165; humor, courtesy, and 
tact, 24; irony, 24, 173; military 
service, 15, 75, 76; piety, 20, 44, 
52; place in history of philosophy, 
1-2; poverty, 17, 59; pragmatism, 
9; public service, 18, 83, 99, as 
senator, 18, 86, 183; subjects of 
conversation, 9, 25, 46, 178; teach- 
ing not for money, 47; trade, 14; 
trial and death, 35-41 

Solon, 3 

Sophist, 11, 41, 42 

Sparta, political situation, 142, 144 

Stallbaum, edition of Plato, 193 

Stephanus, Henricus, edition of Plato, 
193 
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Subjunctive of deliberation, 101, 163, 
185 

Sun, as object of reverence, 68, 175 

Sunset, the end of the civil day, 157 

Supposition contrary to fact, 87, 88 


Ten generals at Arginusae, condemna- 
tion of, 85, 86 

Tetralogies of Thrasyllus, 191 

Thales of Miletus, 5 

Theages, 92 

Thebes, government in, 143 f. 

Theseus, 150 

Thirty Tyrants, the, 17, 19, 36, 38, 
51, 88, 167; Vocab. s.v. rpidxovra 

Thrasyllus, 191 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 12 

Transition, 73, 163, 175, 188 

Truth, the body a hindrance in search 
for, 161 


Verbal adjectives, 108 
Visions after midnight, 117 
Votes against Socrates, 97, 98 
Voting, 55 


Wage-earners, prejudice against, 12, 
34 

Witnesses in court, 54 

Worship in family, 179 


Xanthippe, 16, 165 

Xenophanes of Colophon, 7 

Xenophon, 38, 152, 179; his descrip- 
tion of Socrates compared with 
Plato’s, 26 


Zeno, 7, 182 
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THE SCHOLIA ON THE AVES OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


Collected and edited by JoHN WitiiAms WuiTteE, Harvard University 


8vo, cloth, cxii + 378 pages, $4.00 


THE volume presents the Old Greek Commentary on the Aves, 
collected and edited from six important manuscripts. The ma- 
terial, in detail, comprises a literal transcript of the Commentary 
found in Codex Venetus 474 of the eleventh century and 
beneath this a collation of the five other manuscripts (Codex 
Venetus 475, Codex Ravennas, Codex Laurentianus XXXI 15, 
Codex Estensis III D 8, Codex Ambrosianus L 39 sup.) and of 
the Princeps (Aldus, 1498). On the opposite page, facing the tran- 
script and collation, are given the restored text and critical notes. 

The Introduction (pp. ix—ciii) constitutes a brief history of 
annotation, with special reference to comedy, and treats of the 
following topics: Alexandria as the literary center of the new 
Hellenism ; the founding and growth of the great Library ; the 
need of a commentary on the comedies of Aristophanes and its 
inception ; Lycophron, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, Callistratus, Aristarchus, and other Alexandrian 
scholars; literary criticism, textual criticism, and exegesis ; Didy- 
mus, the first variorum editor of Aristophanes; noted Alexan- 
drian scholars of the time of the Empire; Symmachus, the 
second variorum editor; the final redaction of the Aristophanic 
scholia; study of Aristophanes in the ninth and succeeding 
centuries ; the oldest existing representatives of the archetype ; 
Tzetzes, Thomas Magister, Triclinius; later manuscripts; the 
first printed edition, published by Aldus in Venice in 1498; a 
detailed description and analysis of ten manuscripts containing 
scholia on the Aves and of the Princeps. 

Three indexes are provided: I, Index of Greek words; 
II, Subject Index; III, Index of authors. 
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biography, and especially on public and private antiquities are fuller 
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